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PREF AOE. 


SO:ME years ago, finding my ideas to be inadequate and, 
at least to that extent, erroneous "\vith regard to certain 
details of the Religious Life, I resolved to read from 
beginning to end the great ,york of Suarez,-" De 
Stctta Religionis." 
I fauntl it to be a mine of learning on the subject; 
and I had not spent many days in exploring it before 
the thought came to nle that many persons might be 
glad to have some of its treasures placed ,vithin their 
reach in a more readily accessible and portable form. 
Hence the follo\ving Digest. 
I have aimed simply, to change the metaphor, at 
giving the marro,v of the doctrine of my author, sepa- 
rated from the dry bones of controversy; and I hope 
the work may prove to be of service not only to religious 
but to seculars, and not only to Catholics but to others 
who although not Catholics desire to have information 
with regard to an essential constituent, and salient 
feature of the Catholic Church. 
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PREFACE. 


No words are needed in commendation of the doc- 
trine of so reno\vned a theologian, so perfect a religious, 
and so saintly a man as Father Suarez of the Society of 
Jesus. 


'VILLIA1\I HU1\IPHREY, 
Priest of the same Society. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
OXFORD, 1884. 
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THE STATE OF PERFECTION Al{D ITS VARIOUS 
MODES OR SPECIES. 


I.-\VHAT IS THE STATE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
 AND 
'YHAT CONDITIO
S DOES IT DE:\IAND 
 


rfHE signification of the word state is manifold, for it 
is applied to things living and not living, rational alld 
irrational, natural and moraL 
"\Vhen applied to a person, it always implies t\yO 
things; (I) perfection in some condition or mode of its 
existence, and (2) rest or immutability therein. 
A moral state is, as it were, a habit which it js 
difficult to change, because it is established by custom, 
by law, or in some similar manner. 
There must be son1e obligation of ren1aining ill a 
state in order to its in1mutability; and this obligation, 
moreover, must proceed from a permanent aud not easily 
mutaLle cause. Absence of wedlock, for example, does 
not of itself suffice to constitute a state; to do this, the 
absence must proceed from a permanent cause. And 
VOL. I. A 
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not every obligation suffices to constitute a state, unless 
the obligation has a permanent cause. A servant is 
under obligation to serve his master, but as this obliga- 
tion has not a permanent cause, it does not constitute a 
state, properly so called. 
The pern1anent cause sufficient to constitute a state 
111ay be various and manifold, as is the nature of the 
state itself; for the in1IDutability required by the idea 
of a state is in proportion to the nature and character 
of the particular state. 
All states, such as those we are speaking of, are 
reducible to the t\yO general states of liberty and servi- 
tude or bondage. In civil bondage its Ï111mutability 
springs fronl a moral cause, namely, from the nlaster's 
title of just dominion oyer his slave, ,yhether acquired 
by just "\\7ar, or by purchase, or other just contract imme- 
diately, or mediately by the slave being the offspring 
of a slave-nlother. This title induces in the slave an 
obligation ,yllÌch is of itself 11lorally Ílnnlutable, although 
it nlay be takell a,vay by free nlanumission or other 
contract. rl'his possibility of change, however, is not 
contrary to the idea of a state, since the idea of a state 
as such does not demand a bond which is wholly im- 
111uta1le, but one ,vhich is nlorally fixed and permanent. 
In the opposite state of liberty, its firmness springs 
from natural la,v, since man is created naturally free, 
and so is borll free if born of free parents. rrhis free- 
donl it is difficult to alter; and that suffices for the 
idea of a state, although by the will of the person 
himself, or as a just punishment, his freedoll1 may be 
taken away. 
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In this kind of state an obligation to remain free is 
not. necessary, for one n1ight sometimes ,yithout sin 
give or sell hin1self as a slave. It suffices either that 
he could not Iawfully do that ,vithout just and grave 
cause, or that he could not against his ,vill be deprived 
of his liberty save hy public authority, and for a just 
cause. 
The state of sin 111ight appear to be a state of liberty, 
since Jeremias, speaking of the sinner, says in the name 
of God, "Thou hast broken 1\iy yoke, thou hast burst 
1\1 y bonds, and thou saidst, I ,vill not serve" (J ere ii. 20); 
but it is in reality a state of bondage, for .rebellion does 
not ren10ve the obligation due to God, and it induces 
a debt to sin, and in a Inanner conlpels to serve sin, 
for inherent_ sin by its o,vn weight drags down to siu. 
The impossibility of obtaining freedolll froln sin by one's 
o"\vn natural pO\'Ters, or by means of any created cause, 
suffices to constitute this bondage a state. 
The opposite state of grace is indeed a state of liberty, 
namely, from the bondage of sin and fronl the obligation 
or debt of perpetual punishment; but it also is a state 
of bondage, namely, unto God, albeit this bondage is 
true liberty, as St. Paul says to the R0111anS,-" !(llOW 
you not that to 'v horn you yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants you are WhOlll you obey, "\vhether it 
be of sin unto death, or of obedience unto justice 1 . . . 
TIeing thus freed from sin, ,ve have been made servants 
of justice. . . . Being n1ade free fronl sin and become 
servants to God, you bear your fruit unto sanctification, 
and the eud life everlasting" (Rom. vi. I 6, 18, 22). 
This state of servitude, which is also a state of free- 
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dom as being most no b1e and as perfecting the liberty 
of a man, is a state as inlporting-not an absence of 
obligation, but a great obligation of serving God, of 
loving Hin1, and of remaining in that state. Its per- 
manence and stability is afforded by Inea11S of grace 
which, although it nlay be lost by man's frailty and 
free will, is of itself a permanent cause. 
The state of (t Tegulal'1 is a state of servitude, inasmuch 
as it induces a subjection and oLligatioll, \vhich has a 
permanent cause, such as religious profession, or a VO\V 
or COVCllan t. 
The state of a seculal
 is a state of freedom, namely, 
from the religious yoke and obligation, for it has a 
stable and permanent cause of freedonl in the natura} 
right of liberty, so long as one has not bcen voluntarily 
subjected to the religious yoke. 
The secular state may be subdivided into the clerical 
and lay states. Although the clerical state has not, as 
,ve shall see, so properly the idea of a state, yet in so 
far as it has, it is so called as having a cause which in 
itself is permanent. It is a state of servitude, inasnluch 
as in it a person i
 specially dedicated and consecrated 
to the Di'Tine worship. This consecration is begun by 
a sacramental, namely, by the first tonsure, which is 
permanent in so far that it cannot be reiterated; and 
it is gradually brought to perfection by an Í1nmutable 
sacranlent which imprints an indelible character. 
'rhe state of ZaY1Jien is a natural state of freedom fron1 
clerical obligations and destination. 
rfhe state of 1vedlock is a state of servitude, ,vith a. 
permanent causc. 
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Virginity and ,vidowhood, as states of freedom from 
the servitude of "\vecllock, have a sufficiently pernlanent 
cause in the llatural right of liberty; but as they n1ay 
pass into a state of servitude, either that of ,vedlock, or 
Oile of obligation to observe chastity, so they do not 
possess the proper idea of a state, unless a permancnt 
and in some ,yay Ï1nmutable cause, such as a VO,y of 
chastity, should intervene. 


rfhe Church, as it is a congregation of 111en "Tho are 
airning by llleans of faith and ,yorks at supernatural 
beatitude, is a state of Christian and spiritual life. As 
the Church is t\vofold-lllilitant alid triulllphant-so 
there is a twofold state,-the state of the end, and that 
oj the 1vay. 
To the end of beatitude the term state of Cluristian 
life is rightly applied, for in beatitude there are found 
in their greatest perfection the t,vo conditions- peìjec- 
tion and stability. 
The state of the 1vay is called a state, not from that 
idea of a ,yay which inlplies motion and not rest, but 
from the condition of the person who is on the ,yay, and 
as it is a nlode of life which leads to,vards beatitude, 
although under a contingent condition. 
Altbough the state of fallen nature, as such, is a state 
of death rather than one of life, since it belongs to the 
state of sin, corruption, and bondage, yet inasmuch as 
in this state there is granted to nlan grace sufficient for 
salvation, it is really a state of faithful life, or a state 
ordained for the attainlllent of life eternal. It may be 
divided ilito,-the state of the Law of Nature,-the 
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state of the Old La,v,-alld the state of the Church of 
Chris t. 
This last is the state of Christian life. Its idea con- 
sists in this, that it is a n10de of religion necessary to 
the attainment of salvation and life eternal, and ordained 
thereto by sufficient means. 'This nlode of life is found 
in the Church of Christ alone, and is founded on the 
faith of Christ. I t is therefore called the state of 
Ch1
istiCtn life. 
In this state there is great stahility. This stability 
springs ill the :first place from the sta1ility of the Church 
of Christ as a C0111IDunity; secondly, fron1 the obligation 
of permanence in it, ,vhich is induced by Baptism on 
the individual members of the Church; and thirdly, 
from the unchangeable faith and the aids to persever- 
ance ,vhich it con tains. 


Ir.-Is THE STATE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
INTO THE STATE OF COl\iMON LIFE AND THE STATE 
OF PERFECTION? 


In the Church of Christ as such, that is to say, as it 
is a spiritual and supernatural comnlo11,yealth, and one 
mystical body united by faith, by profession of faith 
and by sacraments, under ono head Christ in heaven, 
and His Vicar here on earth, and ,yhich aims at eternal 
blessedness by fi ttillg means, there are various states. 
These n1ay be distinguished the one fron1 the other, 
either as they have regard to the COIIlffion good and 
spiritual government of the Ch ureh, or as they have re- 
gard to the spiritual good of individual human beings. 
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From the point of vie,," of the first, there is the 
distinction bet\veen the state of clerics and the state of 
laymen, to which state aU belong who are not clerics. 
The clerical state iß constituted by a spiritual consecra- 
tion of a nlan in order to the spiritual ministries of the 
Church. lIenee it is conferred properly by the sacra- 
ment of Order, although it is in a manner begun, or is 
inaugurated, by the first tonsure. Its origin, therefore, 
as regards its substance, is Ünmediately de jure Divino, 
although, as regards its mode of existence and its com- 
mencement, something has been added to it by the 
Church. In the clerical state there are various grades 
corresponding to the various orders up to the episco- 
pate; but this division has regard rather to a divi- 
sion of ministries and offices of the Church, than to a 
distinction of states, properly so called. 
Looking, secondly, to the spiritual good of individuals. 
as each nlay be aided towards his more securely and 
more perfectly attaining to eternal salvation, and look- 
ing also to the performance of the greater ,yorks of 
religion and charity, and especially of ,yorks of mercy- 
we find various states ordained in the Church of Christ. 
Among thenl are the various states of religion, and 
other modes of life en1braced by persons who profess 
continence, or ,:vho are specially dedicated to the service 
of the poor, or to other ,yorks of religion or mercy. 
That there has al \ya ys been this variety of states in 
the Church is a fact of history, and is evident from the 
undoubted tradition of tLe Fathers. Hence we con- 
clude it to Lave been of Divine institution, at least as 
regards its essentials and general idea, although with 
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regard to particulars, and secondary and accidental 
matters, these have been added by nlan, albeit not apart 
frOITI an inspiration of tbe Holy Ghost. 
St. Paul says to the Corinthians: "God hath set 
some in the Church, first apostles; .secondly, prophets; 
thirdly, teachers" (I Cor. xii. 28); and again to the 
Ephesians he "Trites, " Some Christ gave to be apostles, 
and some prophets, and others evangelists, and others 
pastors and teachers" (Eph. iv. I I); and he declares the 
end of this division in accordance with the division of 
ministries in the Church, ,vhen he adds, "for the per- 
fection of the saints, for the "Tork of the ministry, unto 
the edification of the body of Christ" (vel'. I2). Add 
stability to these offices "7 hich are ordained in order to 
holy and perfect works, and we have several distinct or 
various states oj Chrristian life. 
As to those other states "Thich are instituted for the 
spiritual perfection of individuals, "\ye have the testi- 
mony of Christ Himself. '.Vith regard to celibacy, He 
says,-" All nlen receive not this ,yord, but they to whom 
it is given. . . . He that can receive it, let hinl receive 
it" (St. 1\Iatt. xix. I I, 12). 'Vith regard to the way of 
perfection through voluntary poverty, He said,-" If 
thou ,yilt be perfect, go, sell "That thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follo,v Me" (vel'. 2 I ). St. Paul also, vindi- 
cating this difference of states, says,-" I would that all 
men \vere even as n1yself; but everyone hath his proper 
gift fronl God, one after this manner, and another after 
that;" and again,-"Concerning virgins, I have no com- 
mandnlent of the Lord; but I give counsel, as having 
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ohtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful" (I Cor. vii. 
7, 25). · 

rbere is in this diversity of grades and states a like- 
ness and proportion bet\veen the Church militant and 
the Church triuITlphant;. for in the latter there are 
various grades of ministering and assisting angels, and 
divers states in the perfection of essential beatitude, 
and great variety as regards accidental rewards. 


It will now be evident that the state of Christian 
life is rightly divided into the state of C01n1non life and 
the state of pe.1fection. The state of Christian life, 
which is instituted and ordained in order to the salva- 
tion of grace in this life and of glory in the life ,vhich 
is to corne, is t\vofold : it comprehends a state \vhich 
is general and con1nlon to all the faithful, because 
necessary to the salvation of everyone, - and one 
,y hich is more special, em bracing as it does, besides 
the necessary means, many more. Each state has in 
its degree its due perfection and stability. St. J eron1e 
distinguishes t,vo kinds of Christians,-those "\vho are 
specially dedicated to God, and are therefore called "de- 
voti," and those 'v ho are laynlen. These last, he says, 
are bound to those things only which are common to 
all Christians, while the others are bound to peculiar 
and greater services. The first, therefore, profess the 
state of Christian life; the second profess what is in a 
manner a more perfect state. 
In Christian life a t\yofold perfection has to be con- 
sidered: one is essentia], and consists in the life of 
grace and charity, and in order to at least this perfec.. 
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tion the Christian profession is ordained, and it brings 
",.ithin reach of all ,vho em brace it the necessary and 
sufficient means. It is called the state of COl1VJnOn life, 
not as if in it men may not do ,yorks of supererogation, 
and increase in spiritual perfection as much as they please, 
,,,ith the aid of God, but inasnluch as this state does 
not of itself oblige to such ,yorks or increase, it does not 
afford slJecial Ineans, and in it those ,yorks have no 
peculiar stability. It possesses whatever of perfection 
and stability is necessarily included in every other state 
of Christian life, as being the substance and foundation 
of all such life. 
Addition of obligation does not always add difficulty 
or peril, when that ,vhich is added lends aid at the same 
tinle to the more easy bearing of the whole burden. 


III.-\VHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN PERFECTION IN ORDER 
TO WHICH THE STATE OF PERFECTION IS OUDAINED 
 


rrhe perfection of a thing consists in its union ,yith 
its last end. Our last end is God, Who is TIlanifested to 
us Ly faith. Our perfection therefore consists ill union 
with God: and it is cLarity ,vhich unites us to God. 

rhe essence of sanctity and perfection, and the perfec- 
tion of Christian life, consists therefore in charity and 
the perfection of charity. The perfection of Christian 
life consisting principally in charity, the state of perfec- 
tion is prillcipalIy ordained in order to the attainment 
of this perfection of charity. St. Augustine says of 
charity-" "\Vhat is nlore perfect 
 ,vhat is more useful 
 
,y hat is more firm? ,vhat is lllore secure 
" 
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Charity is not of itself, and as standing alone, suffi- 
cient, that is to say, in the sense of excluding other 
virtues; but it is said to suffice, inasmuch as these 
necessarily accompany it, anll rest upon it, and so con- 
tribute tow'ards perfection. 1'he perfection of Christian 
life, therefore, includes not only the perfection of cha- 
rity, but the perfection of other virtues; charity being 
their end and crov{n, or c0111plemellt of perfection. 
Charity has regard imlnediately to God, towards 
Whonl it tends as the Last End, and therefore all works 
of other virtues it refers to this last end. It gives also 
to those w'orks their life and efficacy for luerit, and the 
completeness of their perfection. Charity is the one 
perfection and form 1vhich, as it ''''ere, constitutes all 
other virtues in the state of perfection, not only as giv- 
ing to them the completeness ef virtue and perfection 
in order to their last end, and their power of meriting, 
but also as giving to them stability and firnluess by 
giving them force efficacious to resist their contraries, 
and 
t the same time ease and pleasure in the practice 
of them. 
Other virtues contribute to,vards perfection as they 
are the il1stl"U'Inents of ChClTity; and to charity, as it is 
essential perfection, they add an accidental perfection. 
They are therefore necessary to that absolute perfection, 
to ,yhich nothing is wanting. 
Faith and hope are, as it ,vere, rrnate1"ially necessary 
to perfection in this life, but they are not necessary in 
thenlsel ves. They are necessary oul y by reason of the 
present imperfection of us men who are as yet in the 
state of the way. Hence not so nluch for themselves 
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as for the sake of charity are they required; and so in 
this sense charity alone is to be esteen1ed the queen 
and essence of perfection. Faith and hope are, ho,y- 
ever, to be regarded as ,vedded to charity in a higher 
way, und by a straiter bond and necessity than are 
other virtues; and therefore the perfection of faith and 
hope is not so much accidental as essential, as closely 
approaching the essential, and as, in a manner, belong- 
ing to its integrity, faith being the foundation, and hope 
the support of charity. 


IV.- 'V HAT IS THE PERFECTION OF CHARITY "THICR IS 
AI1\iED AT BY THE STATE OF PERFECTIO
? 


The perfection of charity being the perfection of 
Christian life, and not only its essential perfection, but 
that perfection along with SOllIe addition, or peculiar 
increase or excellence (since the simply essential per- 
fection of charity is cornman, or ought to be, to all 
Christians ,vho are liying in accordance with the debt 
of faith), ,ve come to inquire "rha.t the state of perfec- 
tion demands or regards over and above the essential 
perfection of charity? 
A love of God, which should be a love of i'Jifì'níte 
perfection, and adequate to the Divine lovableness, ,ve 
have not to consider, since this is absolutely impossible 
to the creature. 
"T e exclude also any perfection of love such as should 
require perpetuity and in1111utability in actual love 
"rithout any interruption, and include a purity of heart 
,vhich is such as to suffer no venial fault, or the smallest 
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defect or difficulty in executing the ,vill of God. Such 
perfection belongs to the blessed; but to those who are 
yet in the state of the ,yay, it is, according to the ordi.. 
nary la\v, and apart from special privilege, impossible. 
In the charity of the ,yay there may be a variety of 
perfections besides its essential perfection, ,vhich con- 
sists in this, that God is loved for Himself "Tith the 
whole heart and mind, or appT'eciatively above all 
things. 1'his may be done by habitual charity, and if 
charity is also actual, there is, as it ,,"ere, a perfection 
added to the habit of charity , which perfection is there- 
fore outside the essence of charity. 
Again, charity nlay be either remiss or intense; and 
if intense, its intensity is a perfection \vhich intrinsi- 
cally increases charity beyond ,vhat its mere existence 
essentially demands. 
" 
As charity may be more or less intense, so also may 
an act of charity be n10re or less extensive as regards its 
object; as, for instance, if one not only loves God, but 
loves his neighbours also for the sake of God. A man's 
love of Gael may ha\Te regard also to certain effects or 
objects of the ,vill of God. One may so love God aboye 
all things as to have a purpose never grievously to 
offend Him, and never to turn a,vay from Him for auy 
cause or creature; but such a one loves God ,vith a 
greater limitation of love and ,vith less extension of 
heart than he does 'v ho so loves God as for His sake to 
purpose to avoid the very smallest offence. A still 
l110re universal love of God is the love of the man who 
resol yes not only to keep all the commandments and to 
avoid all, even the smallest sins, but also to observe the 
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Divine counsels, and to take the 111cans which lead to 
perfection. 
But even in this kind of love there may be much 
yariety in proportion as the acts of love are many or 
fewer, and as they concern n1atters wLich are l110re 
or less arduous, or ,,"'hich are more or less for God's 
glory. 

rhe perfection of charity, then, aimed at by the state 
of perfection, consists in an habitual state ,vhich is so 
disposed that a man can promptly and without hindrance 
from himself both elicit and command acts of love, 
even if no act should happen as matter of fact to be 
elicited. This is the scope of the state of perfection as 
it is the ,yay to\vards perfection, or as it is a mode of life 
adapted for attaining perfection. A man tends by nleans 
of this state not to anyone act or continuous opera- 
tion, but to the acquiring of virtues and the bridling 
of the affections and the removal of all hindrances, 
so that he may arrive at that permanent and stable dis- 
position in 

hich, as it ,yere, connatu/rally he should 
at some tilDes 111ake an act of the love of God, and at 
other times exercise other acts of virtue, and always, so 
far as the frailty of this life will allow, avoid the very 
s111allest sins. This disposition and state of a mall, 
,y hen it exists as a permanent habit, is-the pe'lfection 
of ChTistian life. 
This pern1anent disposition is begotten by the ob- 
servance of the state of perfection vvith a frequency of 
acts of perfection. lIe \vho constantly and frequently, 
or regularly alld for a long time, exeFcises himself in 
acts of charity and works of perfection ,vith but moderate 
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intensity and \vithout great fervour, can arrIve at the 
state of the perfect. 
This denomination of a perfect man is real, intrinsic, 
permanent, and durable, even if at the time he should be 
doing nothing actual. It must consequently be derived 
from an intrinsic, real, and perlnanent forln, and there- 
fore neither one act nor any frequency of acts can by 
itself constitute that perfection frol11 \vhich a man IS 
denon1inated perfect. 
Hence Goel could make a man perfect on a sudden 
"Tithout any acts on that 111all's part, and solely by His 
own efficacy, by mortifying his passions, by infusing 
habits, and those even such as may otherwise be then1- 
selves acquired by means of a continuance and frequency 
of sinÜlar acts, and by constituting him in that haLitual 
and permanent disposition at \vhich the perfect are "\\Tont 
to arrive through long exercise. This He diù in the case 
of the Blessed Virgin in the first instant of her concep- 
tion by the rellloval of the fomes of sin, and by the 
infusion of virtues. 
Actual perfection through frequency of acts should, 
however, according to the ordinary la,v, precede" this 
permanent and perfect disposition; and ability and 
promptitude of action cannot n10rally be preserved 
,vithout a frequency of acts. 
No certain intensity of habitual charity is necessary 
for this perfection; and intensity by itself, even if 
great, ,yill not suffice, although, all else being equal, it 
very much contributes thereto. 
It might happen that a Ulan had habits of grace and 
charity very intcnse, and yet had not his passion
 nlorti- 
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fied, and did not frequently or ordinarily do heroic or 
perfect acts of virtue, and also very often sinned veni- 
ally. Such an one no one could say ,vas perfect, or had 
attained to the perfection of charity. 
On the other hand, it might be that a man with a 
charity less intense had his affections so moderated that 
he should easily and ordinarily a void venial sins, and 
constantly exercise hiu1self in virtues. Such a one 
would be in the state of the perfect. 
'fhere are lllany persons who have really in them the 
fcar of God as regards the avoidance of mortal sins, 
and so live for a long tinle in grace, and do the comnlon 
works of virtue, such as almsgiving, prayer, fasting, and 
the like, and who frequently receive the SaCrall1ents, or 
even daily say 1\lass, and nevertheless, although \vithout 
grievous offence of God, they live delicately, speak freely 
or idly or Ï1npatiently, or act with sin1Ïlar defects, and as 
regards ,yorks of supererogation live in an imperfect man- 
ner. In such persons there may be very intense habitual 
grace and charity, the result of a long period of certain 
good and meritorious ,yorks, or, and chiefly ex opere 
operato, from frequent and long-continued use of sacra- 
ments; and y-et they do not study perfection, nor are 
they perfect. 
Other persons may, on the contrary, in a shorter tin1e, 
and ,vithout so great a use of the sacranlents, but ,vith 
greater diligence, moderate their passions, avoid a 
frequency of venial sins and other hindrances to virtue, 
and remove occasions of sins and defects, and so rise 
to the state of the perfect \yithout so great an in tensive 
increase of charity. No certain degree of intensity of 
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grace therefore is necessary or suffices to this kinù of 
perfection. 
It follo\ys that it nuty sonletinles happen that one ,yho 
had arrived at tbe degree of the perfect should fall there- 
fron1 and become absolutely imperfect, even although 
he does not sin mortally, and consequently retains the 
same grace ,vithout diminution or remission; for ,vith- 
out nlortal sin charity cannot be lost, nor is it din1inished 
Ly venial sins or by Ï111perfect works. In order to fall 
from the state of perfection it may suffice that there should 
be a voluntary frequency of venial sins, \vith a too great 
indulgence of the affections and follo,ving of the desires, 
although apart from grievous sin, and \vith a too great 
remissness ,vith regard to, or omission of, perfect acts 
of virtue. 
It follo\vs also that one person nJay be more holy than 
another before God, and nevertheless be nlore inlper- 
fect; and consequently that one less perfect in this life 
111ay attain to a more perfect beatitude in the other. 


rrhe love of one's neighbour belongs to the perfection 
of Christian life, and to the state of perfection. It is 
one and the same charity \yhich inclines to\vards God 
and to,vards one's lleighbour. Love of one's neighbour 
is in a nlanner love of God-virtually at least, since 
God is the reason of loving one's neighbour. As the 
choice of the means is a virtual love of the end, and as 
the worship of the image passes to the prototype, so 
the love of one's neighbour passes to God, and therefore 
it belongs to the perfection of charity, and in a manner 
unites a man to God. 
VOL. L B 
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It is secondarily, ho"\yever, that the love of one's 
neigh bour belongs to perfection, since God is loved 
for Himself, ,vhile one's neighbour is loved for God. 
In the Christian and spiritual life, ,ve have the con- 
ten1plative and the active life, and both are necessary 
in order to its complete perfection. The one belongs 
to the love of God, the other to the love of one's 
neighbour; and both loves are necessary to the perfec- 
tion of this life, each in its o,vn degree, and with 
mutual connection and a common root in the san1e 
virtue of charity or love of God. Hence says St. Paul to 
the Romans,-" He that loveth his neighbour hath ful- 
filled the law" (Rom. xiii. 8), and St. John,-""\Ve know 
that we have passed fron1 death to life, because we love 
the brethren " (I St. John iii. 14); not that love of 
our neighbour as such transforms us from death to life, 
but inasmuch as it is a certain sign of spiritual life, as 
it is a certain token of the love of God. 
A love of God which extends also to the fulfilling 
of His will, belongs to the perfection of charity. Such 
a love is not only affective, but is obediential, and by it 
God is loved with a love of benevolence. The modera- 
tion of concupiscence and the extinction of immoderate 
concupiscence chiefly belongs to the state of the perfect, 
and this is achieved by the love of God as it extends to 
pleasing Him in all things. 
The last degree of perfection consists not in some 
intrinsic mode of the habit of charity or of actual 
charity, Lut in tbe addition of other circumstances and 
conditions of the person "\\7110 is made perfect through 
charity. 'The perfection of Christian spiritual life re- 
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quires purity of heart, "and an ability for prompt opera- 
tion in charity itself throughout the entire sphere of 
its matter, and for the avoidance not only of all that is 
contrary to charity, Lut also of all defects ,yllÌch nlight 
hinder its fervour. rThis degree of charity cannot he 
possessed writhout the accon1paniment and aid of other 
perfections, such as n10deration of the passions, abnega- 
tion of temporal things, and the like. All these there- 
fore are necessary in order to the absolute perfection of 
Christian life. 


'T. _ "THAT IS THE SrATE OF PERFECTION 1 'YHAT 
CO:NDITIOXS DOES IT REQurHE 1 AKD HO'V IS IT DIS- 
TIXGUISHED FRO:\! PERFECTIO
 ITSELF 1 


Peifection and the State of pClfection are t,vo distinct 
things. A man n1ay be lJe1fect "Tho does not possess 
the state of perfection; and a man ,vho exists in the 

tate of perfection n1ay not be lJeJfect. Both proposi- 
tions are certain, and both are proved by experience. 
All religious are in the state of perfection, and yet not 
all religious are lJe1j'cct; nay, there are several ,vho arc 
not even just or in the state of grace. 1\IallY secular and 
n1arried persons may be lJc7fect, and yet they are not ill 
the state of perfection. One n1ay be bound and yet not 
fulfil one's obligation, just as one may have a gift and 
yet not use it. 
Although the state of perfection is nlost excellently 
adapted for the acquiring of perfection, yet it is not a 
necessary means; and outside this state one n1ay arrive 
at perfection, for one may do works of counsel spontane- 
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ously and apal:t from any obligation of a state; and in 
order to perfection it is not necessary to observe in their 
entirety all the counsels, but to observe sonle of theIn, 
and those at certain-times, will suffice. 
As compared "\vith perfection itself, tho state of per- 
fection is as a means to\yards an end. It n1ay be 
described as-a profession of life or a n1anner of liviug, 
,,-hich is firm and stable, and is instituted for the oLtaiu- 
ing or exercising of one's o\vn individual perfection of 
Christian life. 


Fi ve conditions are required in order to the state of 
perfection. (I.) l'hat the mode of life should be external 
and visible, and consequently that it should be embraced 
hy an external act and profession. 'This is necessary, 
Lecause this state has regard not only to God, who alone 
beholùeth the heart, but also to the Church, ,vhich is 
visi LIe, and does not judge as to things that are hidden. 
A n1an may bind himself by an interior and hidL1en 
vo,v to a certain mode of life for his o\vn greater 
spiritual good, and for the greater service of God, and 
n1ay attain perfection, but this ,villllot suffice to consti- 
tute an ecclesiastical state, and his state \villllot be the 
state of perfection before the Church, to the adOrllll1el1t 
of \vhich, as ,veIl as for the profit of the faithful, the 
various states of Christian life are ordained. 
(2.) The mode of life professed must have added to it an 
obligation of permanence. This follo".s from the general 
idea of a state. A mere purpose for the future is not 
sufficient in order to stability ; for such a purpose may, 
,vithout guilt or punishment, be changed, and it is not 
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confirnled by the intervention of any la"\\-, Divine or 
II U111an. 
(3.) 1'he obligation ll1Ust be entered into ,,'ith sonle 

olen1nity, such as ]s necessary anlong lllell for the 
establishing of an obligation. It Blust be solemnised 
bv sonle exterllal visible act of 'v hich the Church can 
01 


take cognisance. 
(4.) The state 111Ust be instituted for the exercise of 
,yorks of perfection. An10ng these are to be included 
,yorks ,vhich, although in them
elves iudiffere:pt, are 
excellent by reason of their end, such as teaching; and 
not only positive ,yorks, but also voluntary privations 
of things or actions 'v hich hinder perfection, such as 
silence, abstinence, and the like. 
(s.) Lastly, the actions of this state must be external; 
for the perfection to,yards ,y hich this state is ordained 
should he proportioned to the state itself, and tbat state 
is external and yisible. External and visible nlocles of 
life have not Leen instituted in the Church for the sake 
of merely internal acts of "Thich she can take no cogni- 
sance. It does not froll1 this follo,v that the state of per- 
fection is ordained in order to external actions only and 
not to internal actions, save in so far as they are neces- 
sary to external actions, such as a ,yill to do sOluething 
external, or internal attent.ion in order to external 
prayer; and not also in order to actions ,,,hicIt are con1- 
pleted in the n1Ïud alone. It is not necessary that all 
actions of the state of perfection should be external, 
or nlorally included in external acts, or that through 
them, as through effects, they should Le know'able to 
nlell; it suffices that Ly nleans of external actions or 
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privations a man should be disposed to\yarcts such acts
 
or \vithdrawn from such external things and operations 
as hinder them. Thus the state of perfection is per se 
and principally ordained in order to contemplation aud 
mental prayer, as St. Paul says,-"The unmarried w.oman 
and the virgin tbinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she nlay be holy both in body and ill spirit; . . . this 
may gIve you po\ver to attend upon the Lord "rithout 
impedinlcnt." (I Cor. yjj. 34, 35.) 


,"'r. - ARE "COUKSELS" DISTI
GUISHED FRO
I "PRE- 
CEPTS" IN THE LA'V OF THE GOSPEL 1 


'rhe distinction of counsels fron1 precepts rests on 
fa.ith so certain, and is so expressly set forth in the 
Sacred Scriptures and in the tradition of the ,vhole 
Catholic Church, that it cannot be dcnieù \vithout mani- 
fest heresy. 
Christ counsels virginity and continence outside ,ved- 
Jock, and the renunciation of tenlporal goods or volun- 
tary poverty, and He nevertheless abstains from any pre- 
cept ,,"ith regard to either. As regards the first, ,yhen His 
disciples reasoned, "If the case of a lllan ,vith his ,vife he 
so, it is not expedient to marry; "-He, as it ,vere, ad- 
mitting and approving of this juclgnlent, ans\vered,-" All 
men receive not this 'YOI'd, but they to 'v honl it is given;" 
and again, "He that can receive it, let hill1 receive it." 
lIe speaks of voluntary abstinence fron1 ,,?ec1lock as 
undertaken "for the kingdon1 of heaven's sake;" that is, 
in order that 111en 111ay bctter, n10re perfectly, and more 
easily attain to that kingdoln. As regards the other COUll- 
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sel, He said: "If thou ,yilt be perfect, go, sell ,,,hat thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven, and come, follo\v me." By those \yords, 
-If thou 
vilt, that is, hast the 
vill to be perfect, He 
shows that the matter is in a lllan's free and lawful 
choice, apart from precept; for as to ,vhat is n1atter of 
necessity, He had previously declared,-" If thou ,yilt 
enter into life, keep the C01n1nctncbnents" (St. l\Iatt. xix. 
I 0- I 2, I 7, 2 I ). 
St. Paul, speaking of virgins, says :-" I have no conl- 
mandnlellt of the Lord, but I give counsel." He does 
not mean that he gives counsel by his O\Vll private and 
human judgnlent, but by the Spirit of God, for he adds, 
-" as having obtainell lllercy of the Lord to be faithful." 
And agai]}, speaking of widow's, he says: ":ßlore blessed 
shall sLe be if she so remain, according to my counsel, 
and I think that I also have the Spirit of God" (I Cor. 
vii. 25, 4 0 ). lIe distinguishes a work prescriLed by 
God fro III a ,york which the Spirit of God counsels but 
does not prescribe. 
Again, he distinguishes bet\Veell preaching in itself 
and preaching without hope or receipt of ten1poral gain 
therefrom accruing for necessary and fitting Lo<.lily sup- 
port. The first he says to be of necessity for himself 
personally, by reason of the commandn1ent ,,-hich he 
had received; the other he regards as voluntary on his 
part, and within his o\vn power, as not prescribed, for 
he had proved the la,vfnluess of his liviug Ly the Gospe1. 
There is a glory ,vhich he repulliates and a glory which 
he claÏ1ns. He repudiates glory for simply preaching 
the Gospe],-" If I preach the Gospel, it is no glory to 
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me, for a necessity lieth upon me; for ,voe is unto llle if 
I preach not the Gospel. JJ He clainls at the same time 
a glory, for-" it is good for Ine to die," he says, "rather 
than that anyone should make void 111Y glory;" that 
is, the special praise and crO'Vll of re\varcl ,vhich he 
merits before God \vho not only fulfils God's precepts, 
but strives also to do sonlething beyond what God has 
prescribed (I Cor. ix. 15, 16). 
'Vhen our Lord says,
" 'Vhen you shall have done 
all things that are commanded you, say,- "r e are Ull- 
profitable servants, ,ve have done that which \ve ought 
to do" (St. Luke xvii. 10), the servants are not calleel 
unprofitable as if they had merited nothing, but inas- 
nluch as they had not merited that special grace and 
accumulation of re,vard "\vhich those merit 'v ho from a 
special benevolence to\vards God do Him some service 
beyond \vhat He has prescribed. There are certain 
works "\vhich, if done, are \vorthy of reward, but if they are 
not done, the omission of them is not \vorthy of punish- 
ment. These are ,yorks of counsel as distinguished fronl 
\vorks of precept; the doing of which, nanlely, ,yorks of 
11recept, is indeed ,vorthy of re\vard, but the on1Ïssion of 
which is at the sanle time worthy of punishment. 
St. Peter also distinguishes a work of counsel from a 
work of precept in the case of Ananias. It is of counsel 
to 'lnalt:e a vow; it is of p1
ecel)t faithfully to fulfil the 
vow. 'fo offer and consecrate his goods to God was not 
a ,vork of precept, but ,vas voluntary and of supereroga- 
tion; but the vo,v once made there sprang therefrom an 
ob1igation not to defraud God of \yhat had beell offered 
to Him. 
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VII. -THE DISTIXCTIO
 BET\YEEN "CO UKSELS" AND 
" PRECEPTS" IS IX ACCOUDAXCE 'VITH REASON. 


It is of the nature of an affirluati ve precept that it 
should not oblige at all tÌInes, for if it did, all affirn1a- 
tive precepts ,yould equally oblige at all times, and 
therefore together at the same tin1e, and so would hindcr 
each other, and render their oLscrvance impossible. 
Each, therefore, obliges only at its O\Yll time, and conse- 
quently it ll1ay be that at some tin1e no one such precept 
should oblige. But a man i11ight at such time do a good 
,york, and if he did, it ,voulcl be one ,vbich ,vas not 
prescribed, and so not of precept. 
Again, if all good ,yorks ,yere prescribed, they ".ould 
be prescribed either by the llatural la,y alone, or ,vith 
the addition of S0111e positive Diyine or human la,v. 
But not only does the natural reason not dictate such a 
n1ultitude of precepts, but it does dictate that there are 
1uany works of the nU1l1ber of those ,,
hich are not pre- 
scribed ,vhich lI1ay nevertheless in accordance w,.ith right 
reason be done. 
1'here is this difference het\veen good and evil works, 
or between affirn1ative and negative natural precepts. 
l'he natural law forbids all evil \vorks, ,,,hile it does 
not prescribe all good ,yorks; because to avoid every 
evil is necessary to morals, hut to do a defillite good is 
not always necessary to lllorals. 
As regards the fact that hun1an positive law, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, luts "not prescribed all good w.orks, 
there can be, and is, no question. It is also certain 
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that God has not prescribed all good "Torks, not only 
in the law of grace, in ,vl1Ïch the Divine positive pre- 
cepts are fe\v, but also in the old la,v, which burdened 
men ,vith n1any more precepts. In the latter, more- 
over, ",ve read that there ,vere certain sacrifices and 
offerings which ,vere spontaneous on n1en's part, and 
SOU1e \vhich \\"ere iU1posed on individuals by VO\V, aud of 
their o\vn ,vill, and that certain festivals ,yere only of 
hun1an positive law". 
Although all good ",yorks could not have been pre- 
scribed by Goel collectively, or all together, so as all to 
oblige at once and at all times, since that would have 
been in1possible; yet, absolutely speakiug, God might 
have prescribed all good ,yorks distributively, to be done 
severally at certain times and seasons and InOlllents of 
a ulan's life, or under certain determined circumstances. 
Taking into account, ho,,
ever, not only the absolute 
po\ver and don1inioll of God, but also IIis Divine wis- 
dom and prudence, we may say \vithout scruple that 
such a mode of providence and governn1ent of n1en is 
im possible on the part of God. 


I t is of the iùea of counsel that it should concern 
a work 'v hich is not prescriúed; that is, counsel as it is 
distinguished from precept. This is the first condition of 
the distinction bet\yeen the two; but this merely nega- 
tiye condition does not suffice to cause a good work to 
be also a ,york of counsel, for it is not true that every 
good "
ork ,vLich is not prescribed is a \vork of counsel. 
In order that a work should be of counsel, it is required 
that the \york should be better than its opposite, or than 
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another ,york which is illcompatiLle ,vith it, although 
that work is also a good one. Hence St. Paul says,- 
" fIe that giveth his virgin in n1arriage doeth well, and 
he that giveth her not doeth vetter." 'Tirginity he de- 
clares to be matter of counsel, as opposed to n1atrilllony, 
and as better than it; and so also is the chastity of a 
wido\v as compared with her second n1arriage. " A 
woman, if her husband die, is at liberty, let her n1arry 
to "\vhonl she ,viII; but more blessed shi.l11 she be if she 
so remain, according to nl y counsel" (I Cor. vii. 3 8 -4 0 ). 
So also as regards the abdication of temporal goods. 
To possess these is not evil, and if, ,yith the affections 
,veIl ordered, they are retained in order to couveniellce 
of living and to almsgiving, to possess them is good. 
Nevertheless, to renounce them all and distribute them 
to pious uses is better. This is therefore a ,york of 
counsel, ,vhile the fornler is not of counsel. 
These t,yO conditions suffice to the idea of a counsel 
as it is distinguished frol11 a precept, namely,-that the 
work should not be prescribed, and-that it should be 
not merely a good ,york, but a better than n1erel y good 
work. Any other conditions besides these are either 
accidental or are contained in these. 


VIII.-1'HE l\IATTEIl OF COUNSELS, AND THEIR VARIETY. 
Counsels may be divided into general counsels and par- 
ticular counsels. A geneT'al or 'llniVeTSCll coullsel is so 
called, not as if it did not concern particular and deternli- 
nate matters, for it is impossible that it should not do 
so, since actions are singular; but because it is giyen not 
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for its O\Vll sake only, but for its usefulness in order to 
other virtues, and especial1y Ül order to attaining tbe 
perfection of charity. A lJCl1,ticlllaT' counsel is so called 
because it is given concerning sonle ,york for the sole 
sake of the goodness of that particular \\70rk. 
Counsels of the first kind are three in nunlher, nanlely, 
-tbe counsels of poverty, of chastity, and of obedience. 
Each of these is a great aid in order to all kinds of virtues, 
and to freedom of soul frOl11 cares and solicitudes \vhich 
nlight bring \yith thenl peril of SillS, and \vhich hinder 
a nlan's giving hinlself up \vholly to God. "\Vhen these 
three counsels united are enlbraced tbey sufficiently effect 
this freedom. 
To these general counsels, \y hich are but three in 
nunlber, if \ve regarJ their nlatter, nlay be added a 
fourth by reason of their 1110de, nanlely, the counsel 
to COnfil'l1l these counsels by YO\V; for to preserve vir- 
ginity even ,yhen enlbraced \vithout a VO\V is a counse1, 
,y bile to confirm its preservation by vow is a fresh 
counsel; and so \vith regard to the other general counsels. 
Since, hO\\Tever, this counsel of a vow nlay extend itself 
to the matter of all virtues, and since it is as it \vere 
reflected upon the other counsels, and made one with 
each of them; and since also it in a nlanner transforms 
the counsel into a precept and nlakes that to be of 
necessity ,vhich formerly \vas free, it is not commonly 
reckoned anlong the general counsels as distinct fronl 
them, but is regarded as comprehended under tbenl. 
r.rhose three counsels have therefore the name of the 
Evangelical Counsels, or-the Counsels of Perfection, or 
simply-the Counsels. 
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Particular counsels may have place in the matter of 
every virtue. Even as regards ",,'"orks of precept in any 
virtue there may be particular counsels by reason of cir- 
cumstances. For instance, by reason of tÙnc, as when 
a \york which is of precept at certain timcs, is done 
voluntarily at other times. Thus to hear mass or to fast 
on days \yl1Ïch are not of obligation, is of counsel. So 
also love of enemies, \vhich is of precept, is said to be of 
counsel ,vhen it extends to the bcsto\val of benefits and 
other signs of òenevolence on an cnen1Y at a time \y heI) 
these are not den1andecl as due. Or again, by reason of 
quantity, as when one \vIlo is bound by the precept of 
almsgiving gives larger alnls than he is òound to give; 
or hy reason of 1nocle, as ",,'"hen one does a work 11101'0 
fervently or for a higher enJ than that for ,vhich he is 
bound to do it. 
Counsels n1ay also concern 110t only \yorks of virtuc, 
but avoidances of evil; not indeed as regards not doing 
evjl, which is al,,
ays unL1er precept, but as regards the 
ll1eans taken for its avoidance; as, for instance, fasting ill 
order to the suppression of lust. 


IX.-THE OBLIGATION OF COUNSELS. 


That which is purely a counsel, or, a counsel sinlply 
as such, induces no obligation under pain of any even 
venial sin; \vorks of counsel being spontaneous and 
free. 
St. Paul clearly teaches this \vhen he says,-" If a 
virgin 111arry, she hath not sinned; . . . if thou take a 
,vife thou hast not sinned; . . . he that giveth his virgin 
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in marriage doeth ,veIl" (I Cor. yii. 28, 38): for no 
one could say, for instance, of a man ,vho lied, "He 
docth ,veIl," or, " He doth not sin." 
An external counsel of God, or a counsel externally 
proposed to us, indicates sinlply a dictate of the Divine 
InteZZ,igence judging and approving that ,vhicb it coun- 
sels as more useful and better adapted to the nlore easily 
and nlore perfectly attaining to eternal life. lIence 
,vhen Christ says,-"If thou \vilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast and gi\Te to the poor," He signifies to 
us ,vhat ,ve ought to think of that n1eans of salvation. 
'To disagree ,vith Hin1 throug-h the understanding, by 
reckoning that nleans not to be n10re useful or better, 
,vQuld be a great injury to Hiln; and of this those 
,vould be guilty ,vho should think \vrongly of the coun- 
sels. But not to ,,,,ill to follo\v that counsel, not 
because one does not reckon it the best, but because 
one's ,vin is for other reasons not inclined to\vards fol- 
lo\ving it, is not an injul'Y to Christ. 
,Ve may distinguish in God a t,vofold ,viII-one 
,vhich is absolute, and ,vhich n1ay be represented by the 
,vords I 'Lvill,. another ,vhich is relative, or of sirnple 
aflection, or by ,yay of desire, and which \ve n1ay repre- 
sent by the \vords I 
vouZcl. 
A counsel, therefore, in itself does not indicate in God 
such a ,vill as should induce obligation, but at most a 
sin1ple affection and complacency in a better good. 
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x. - rrHE STATE O:F PEnFECTIO
 IXCLUDES THE OB- 
SERVANCE :KOT OXLY OF THE I)UECEPTS, BUT ALSO 
OF THE COUNSELS. 


Perfection of charity is the end of the state of perfec- 
tion, ,vhich consists principaHy of lneans to\varcls this 
end. The state of perfection therefore en1 braces not 
Dnly the precepts, hut also the counsels. 
'l'he perfection of charity, or of Christian life, is t\VO- 
fold; one is essential, the other is supeTac1ded to it., anù 
is therefore accz'cleutal. 1"he one is necessary in order 
to justice and the existence and continuance of the 
spiritual life of the soul; the other is useful, or belongs 
to the greater ,ve]l-being of the soul. Essential perfec- 
tion belongs to the con1D10n state of Christians, for al- 
though not all who are in that state possess this perfec- 
tion, since they do not live spiritually and in accordance 
\vith ,vhat is due to their state, yet they are in it as in 
a state in ,vhich they are bound to aÏ1n at and procure 
perfection, and in \vhich they have sufficient n1eans at 
their disposal in order to attain thereto. 
It is certain that Christian perfection cannot be at- 
tained without observance of counsels over and above 
observance of the precepts. This is evident from the 
distinction 111ade by Christ HÌ1nself bet\veen what is 
nec
ssary to salvation, or entrance into life, and ,vbat is 
necessary if a man ,vilIs to he perfect, and from His 
calling that servant unprofitable who does those things 
only "\vhich are con1111anded hin1; not that he does not 
satisfy the demands of his duty and merit reward, but 
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because he does not sho\v any special benevolence to- 
\vards his master, and does not render hirn
elf ,vorthy 
of 1nore abnnc1ant grace and benefits. 
When \ve speak of counsels ,vithout the observance of 
,vhich the perfection of charity cannot be attained, ,ve 
do not restrict our nleaning to the three principal coun- 
sels, but include even every better \yay of obser'Ting the 
precepts beyond ,vhat in rigour the precept itself demands. 
In every rightly instituted state the means ought to 
be proportioned to the end, and as in the state of per.. 
fection something is aimed at beyond \v hat is essential 
and absolutely necessary in order to charity, that state 
111Ust contain SOBle n1eans ,vhich are lTIOre perfect, and 
other nleans besides those of the precepts. 


XI. DOEs CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, OR THE STATE OF PER- 
FECTIOS, CONSIST J\IORE PRINCIPALLY IN OBKEIlV.AKCE 
OF THE PRECEPTS THAN IX OBSERV AKCE UF THE, 
COUNSEL
 
 on THE I
EYERSE? 


Christian perfection (as distinguished fron1 the state 
of perfection) den1ands observance of the precepts Inore 
principally than it demands observance of the counsels. 
rfhat ,vhich is of the essence of a thing is more principal 
than are its accidents; and observance of the precepts 
is of the essence of Christian perfection, ,vhile observ- 
ance of the counsels is an accidental perfection. That is 
accidental which cannot exist \vithout the essential; and 
in this case, apart froll1 and \vithout the perfection of 
the counsels, there n1ay exist the essential perfection of 
charity. 
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The state of perfection is ordained in order to perfec- 
tion of both precepts and counsels together; but, of the 
two, it has regard lllore principally to the precepts than 
to the counsels, observance of the precepts being more 
necessary, and being also the foundation of observance 
of the co nnsels. 
Hence the state of perfection embraces observance of 
all and everyone of the precepts, since all and everyone 
is necessary, for "he that offendeth in one is guilty of 
all." But it does not elnbrace all counsels; it elnbraces 
those only \vhich are prudently judged necessary or 
adapted for its end, according to the circun1stances and 
conditions of particular institutes. Again, the counsels 
are observed for the sake of the precepts, and, as it 
,vere, as surrounding and protecting them. lVloreover, 
the state of perfection is ordained not only in order to 
such observance of the precepts as is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, and preservation of the state of grace, 
by the avoidance of mortal sin, but in order also to a 
complete observance of the precepts so as to exclude, as 
far as may be, even venial sin. This degree of perfec- 
tion is 1110re necessary and of greater obligation than is 
observance of the counsels sill1ply in itself, for by venial 
sins a man is more disposed to\\'ards the comnlission of 
nlortal sin than he is by the onlission of counsels as 
such. 
The state of perfection is, ho\vever, in itself constituted 
by profession of the counsels; and the essence of this 
state consists, therefore, in the counsels rather than in 
the precepts. This js manifest, since the state of perfec- 
tion is in itself not of precept but of counsel. 
VOL. I. C 
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The act of profession of the counsels suffices to con- 
stitute the state of perfection without observance of the 
precepts; for a man n1ay be in the state of perfection 
and nevertheless not be perfect. A man may even 
really profess the counsels and so place hirnself in the 
state of perfection who is at the sanle time in the state 
of sin, and has a purpose of remaining therein. 


XII.-Is THE STATE OF PERFECTION NECESSARILY TO BE 
CO
STITUTED BY VOW OR BY A PR01IISE SUCH AS 
SHOULD INDUCE OBLIGATION 
 


The obligation of the state of perfect.ion i
 not induced 
without the consent of hinl \vho embraces that state. 
Such an obligation must be either induced or imposed by 
some act, since it is not natural or necessary; for a Inan 
is neither born naturally nor is he supernaturally born 
again by baptism into the state .of perfection. The 
obligation is not Ï7nlJOsed, for it is not of precept; it 
must, therefore, be induced by one's o\vn consent and act.. 
The act by which the state of perfection is constituted 
is ordinarily the Inaking of a VO\iV before God, and there 
is often added some donation or delivery of oneself or 
con tract. 
The state may sometimes be constituted ,vithout vow 
by some other rflode of contracting obligation. Vl e are 
now speaking not specifically of the {religious state, but 
generally of the state of perfection ,vhich embraces 
several modes of life besides the religious life, although 
that life is the most frequent and, it may be said, the 
ordinary way of entering on the state of perfection. 
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The idea of a state requires imn1utability, and in order 
to inlmutability obligation is necessary, and for this 
cause only. Every act, therefore, "\vhich is sufficient to 
induce the necessary obligation ,viII be sufficient to con- 
stitute the state. There may be other acts of this 
character besides vows, just as a lTIan may bind hin1self 
in other \vays be
ides by promises; as, for instance, by 
donation or by acceptance of an office to "\vhich certain 
actions are annexed. 


XIII.-Is THE STATE OF PERFECTION RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
IXTO THE STATES OF "BEGINNERS," OF-THE "Pno- 
GHESSISG," AND OF-THE "PERFECT?" 


These three states are distinguished according to 1110re 
or less perfect modes of operation as regards the love of 
God and of one's neighbour, or as regarùs works of 
virtue ,vhich charity demands either of necessity or of 
counselor in order to greater ,veIl-being. 
The charity of a beginner is that which is not only 
hindered fronl easy and pleasant operation by reason of 
concupiscences and other as yet unmortified passions, 
but is in1perilled by theine This st,ate is called the state 
of conflict or of the purgative 'luCtY, since in it one's prin- 
cipal care is to resist concupiscences and to mortify the 
passions, "\vhile at the sanIe tinIe nourishing and foster- 
ing charity itseif. Although from one point of vie\v 
this state is inlperfect, it is nevertheless included ill the 
state of perfection. 
The second degree of charity, or that of a lnan ,vho 
is said to be of the nun1ber of the progressing, is ,vhen 
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his passions have so been calrned that the conflict with 
concupiscence does not so much engage the soul that 
loves God, especially as regards any grievous fall; since 
it can 110\V promptly and \vith ease give itself to 
\vorks of virtue, and to increase of charity. This state 
is called that of the illu1ninative zvay, because in it 
the mind is Inore and more enlightened in order to 
\vor]\:s of virtue. Hence, in this degree, charity has 
greater vigour in order to the pron1pt and easy avoid- 
ance of n10rtal sins, although in avoiding venial sins it 
still finds difficulty. 
The third degree of charity, or that of the pClfect, is 
when the passions have been so conquered and the soul 
so habituated to \vorks of virtue that it can promptly 
and pleasurably exercise itself in the proper and lnost 
perfect office of charity, which is to love God. This is 
the state of perfection belonging to this present life 
"\vhich is rightly called the unitive 
va!J, because by love 
one is united to God. 


vVhat we have called states, as regards this threefold 
division, are not \vholly distinct species of the state of 
perfection, but are different degrees of that state, re- 
sembling, as it \vere, different n1en1bers of the saIne 
body. 
The question arises ":tÌ"oln the equivocal meaning of 
the word state, \vhich sonletimes signifies a condition or 
degree of perfection, or the term at \vhich a t.hing or a 
quality has arrived in its increase, as \vhen we dis- 
tinguish the state of boyhood, the state of youth, and 
the state of old age; while, on the other hand, a state 
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sonletimes signifies a stable n1anner of life enl braced and 
led in order to son1e end. · 
In every state of "perfection to be acquired," or in 
every state ,vhich is a ,yay to\vards perfection, this 
threefold distinction has place, since every such state 
is an enterprise which has a beginning, nliddJe and end. 
In each is found the stability and the essential idea of 
the state of perfection, of \vhich all are parts; although 
in the third only there is perfection as in its terrn; in 
t.he others it is, as it \vere, in transit or in progress 
thereunto. 
St. Bernard says-" The state of beginners 111ay be 
called the anÏ7nal state; that of those 111aking progress 
the 'rational; that of the perfect the Sj)irritual state." And 
again-" FroIn all of you (religious) perfection is de- 
111anded, a]though not from all is there demanded an 
uniforn1 perfection. But if you are begin
ing, begin per- 
fectly; if you have already made progress, do this also 
perfectly; \vhile, if you have attained to sonle\vhat of 
perfection, say ,vith the Apostle,-'Not as though I had 
already attained, or ,vere already perfect; but I follo\v 
after, if that I may by any Ineans apprehend that in 
\vhich I anl also apprehended by Christ Jesus. I do 
not count myself to have apprehended, hut one thing I 
do, forgetting the things that are behind, and stretch- 
ing forth myself to those that are before, I pursue 
to\vard the mark, for the prize of the supernal vocation 
of God in Christ Jesus'" (Phil. iii. 12- 14). 
These three states, therefore, are not distinguished as 
if each \vere complete in itself, or as if in the first and 
second a n1an "\vere to rest; and the third does not consist 
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in this, that in it one has arrived at the tern1 of increa
e
 
so that there should be no further progress. The state 
of the perfect is not distinguished froin the state of the 
progressing by absence of increase, but, on the contrarY:t 
by greater desire, diligence, and ease in progress, and so 
by greater fervour of operation in higher and more 
excellent works such as are adapted to greater progress. 
The state of perïèction is so called from that at \vhich 
it aims; and in it the state of the perfect ren1ains 
always a school of perfeetion, in \vhich there is prose- 
cuted the study of perfection. 


XI'T.-Is THE STATE OF PERFECTIOX RIGHTLY DIVIDED 
IKTO THE STATE OF "PERFECTIO
 TO BE ACQUIRED/' 
AND THE STATE OF "PEllF .ECrIO
 TO BE EXERCISED?" 
AND IX 'V HAT "rAY ARE BISHOPS S.-\ID TO BE IN 
THE STATE OF PEltFECTIO:X? 


As regards the first state, nan1ely, that of "perfection to 
be acquired," there is no difficulty. As regards the other, 
the state of" perfection to be exercised," or a state in 
\vhich one is bound to exercise oneself in ,yorks of perfec- 
tion, even if one is not taught or trained by llleans of that 
state to acquire one's O'Vl1 perfection, the difficulty ari
es 
in this ,yay. J n the first place, perfection cannot be 
exercised unless it is already possessed; and, apart fronî 
miracle, it cannot be pO:3sessed unless it should first bave 
been acquired. Once acquired and possessed it is not idle, 
but is exercised in the saIne state. It seems in1possible, 
therefore, at first sight, to distinguish the state of "per- 
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fection to be exercised" from the state in which it is 
" ctcqlli1
ed." · 
Either the state in which perfection is to be exercised 
supposes that perfection, or it does not. If it does, 
there is not constituted a distinct 8tate, for the state of 
"perfection to be acquired," even after acquisition of 
the perfection which is its ternl, perseveres and exercises 
itself in ,yorks of perfection. A religious, after he has 
arrived at the state of the perfect, remains a religious, 
and he then exercises himself in ,yorks of perfection 
'v hich are n10st befitting that state ,vhen he occupies 
hin1self in assiduous contemplation and union with God, 
and in other acts of Divine ,vorship and religion, or in 
,yorks of 111ercy, and especially in such ,yorks as are 
spiritual and concern the salvation of his neighbours. 
As a habit acquired by means of acts exercises itself in 
sinlilar acts, so perfection, acquired in any state, exer- 
cises itself in acts sin1ilar to those by 'v hich it \vas 
acquired, and therefore the exercise of perfection, as ,veIl 

s the acquisition of perfection, belong to the san1e 
state. 
If, therefore, the state of "perfection to be exercised" 
of itself supposes perfection, it cannot be distinct frolll 
the state of c: perfection to .be acquired." 
But if the state of "perfection to be exercised" does 
not set forth perfection, and does not aid to\vards it, it 
\vill not be a state of perfection, since it \vill not be a 
})rudentl y and well instituted state, and so will be not 
a perfect but a very ill1perfect state. A state of per- 
fection ought not only to aid one to\vards sah"ation, but 
also to confer ease and greater security of obtaining it; 
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but a state \vhich r,hould bind one to heroic and perfect 
works and which should not aid to\vards perfection, and 
not itself suppose it, could not be an aid to personal 
salvation, but ,vould rather place a Ilian in great peril of 
perdition, since morally he could not satisfy the demands 
of his duty. 
The state of perfection is nevertheless rightly divided 
into the state of "perfection to be ClcquiTecl," and the 
state of (( perfection to be exercised;" for bishops are in 
the state of perfection by reason of their dignity (as \ve 
shall see), and nevertheless they are not in the state of 
" perfection to be ClcquiTed;" and between this state and 
the other there is no middle or third state, as there is not 
any nliddle or third state betvveen the state of a teacher 
and that of his disciple. Bishops, although they stand 
in need of their o\vn personal perfection, do not receive, 
in virtue of their state, the means of acquiring it, but 
receive those n1eans only by \vhich they exercise per- 
fection as regards others. Each state tends to\vards its 
own end, and has its o\vn actions and obligations, all of 
\vhich are different froin those of the other state. The 
distinction bet\veen the t\VO states is therefore real and 
adequate, as is the distinction bet\veen a thing to be done, 
and a thing to be received, or bet\veen a 111an's acquiring 
a thing for hin1self, and a n1an'8 communicating it to 
others. 
One n1ay exercise himself in ,yorks of perfection, 
although be himself is not perfect; as, for instance, one 
may persuade another to be chaste, \vhile he hin1self is 
not chaste, and one lnay induce another to practise 
povert)T 'v ho does 110 lb 'ofess it. 
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Of course, in order that the state of "perfection to be 
exerciseà" should rightly be entered upon, there is l
e- 
quired personal perfection in him ,vho is to exercise it. 
Such perfection should precede as a disposition, and a 
nlost necessary disposition; but it is not necessary that 
it should be acquired in any 8tate of perfection, since 
outside any such state it may be arrived at. 
Fronl personal perfection being required as a fitting 
disposition for the episcopal state, as it is a state of 
" perfection to be exercised," it does not follo\v that that 
state is therefore a state of "perfection to be acquired," 
for perfection may he sought by other means. 
Neither does it follo\v that this state is not ,veIl and 
prudently instituted, for prudent institution does not 
demand that, the state should confer, or teach or other- 
,vise carry \vith it, every good disposition ,vhich is 
necessary for it. The episcopate requires kno\vledge, 
but it does not confer l\:no,vledge. It pertains to the 
prudence of hitn ,vho aSSU111eS and of hi In who confers 
the office that it should not be assunled or conferred 
,vithout proper dispositions, but it does not belong to 
the state to bestow these. 
The episcopal state does not place a 111an in peril of 
his o,vn damnation by binding him to the perfùrrnance 
of perfect ,yorks, and not besto\ving on hiu1 perfection; 
he places hÎlnself in this peril, if he accepts the state 
,vithout due dispositions. 
But although it is nlost becon1ing and far best that a 
Ulan should not enter on the office of perfecting others 
unless after acquisition and exercise of his o,vn perfec- 
tion, yet it is not absolutely, and of precept, necessary 
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that such perfection should actually precede entrance on 
that office. It suffices that he should have an effica- 
cious purpose and \vill at least to fulfil all things which are 
necessary by reason of his office, and ,vhich fall under 
obligation, although such things are lnost perfect, as, 
for instance, to lay down his life for the sheep, to be 
vigilant for their salvation, and rightly to feed then1. 
Finally, it does not exceed the idea of this state that 
in it perfection should be acquired as ,veIl as exercised, 
and that ,vhat has been acquired should be increased; 
for the more perfect the ,yorks of the state are, the more 
adapted are they towards increase in virtue. 


XV.-Is THE EPISCOPATE A STATE OF "PERFECTION TO 
BE EXERCISED," OIl A STATE OF "THE PERFECT" 
AND OF "THOSE 'VHO 
IAKE PEnFECT 
 " 


Bishops, by reason of their pastoral office, are in the 
state of perfection, not as in viâ to\vards perfection, but 
as in teJ"1râno. Their state is rightly called that "of 
the peJfect " und "of those 1l'ho 1nal;,e pelfect." 
rThis is certain froin the tradition and COlnn10n consent 
. of the Church. 
It n1ay be gathered fronl the names and titles of 
honour ,vith which an antiquity bas distinguished 
bishops. They have been called holy or 1nost holy, not by 
reason of personal sanctity, ,vhich is a thing uncertain 
and hidden, but by reason of the perfection of their 
state. They have been also calleù,-Legates of Christ,- 
Spiritual Fathers,-Pillars of the ChuT'ch,-Blessecl and 
Beloved of God; and all this in recognition of the ex- 
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cellence of their state. St. Ignatius of Antioch says- 
"There is nothing greater than a bishop in the Church, 
since he is consecrated to God for the salvation of the 
\vh01e \vorld." St. Ambrose says that the honour and 
sublÏInity of a bishop can be equalled by no c01l1pa- 
rison, and he speaks of their cleijic profession. Froin 
these and n1any similar phrases of the Fathers \ve gather 
that they taught not only that bishops hold a principal 
place in the ecclesiastical order \vith a po\ver higher than 
that ,vhich others possess, but also that by reason of their 
office there is dernanded a great spiritual perfection in 
theIll personally in order that they nlay perfect others and 
be forJr
æ gr'egis ex anÙno-" patterns of the flock from 
the heart" (I St. Peter v. 3). 1Ve observe also ""bat St. 
Paul, in his Epistles to TÏ1nothy and Titus, requires of 
bishops as regards sanctity and lnanner of life. 


vVe have to consider, first, hO\\T the episcopate pre- 
sents the true idea of a state; and, secondly, \vhy it is 
called a state of pe7fection. 
There are, as \ve have seen, t\VO conditions \vhich are 
necessary to the idea of a state. The first is that it 
should indicate a n10de of existence in son1e condition 
of life \vhich pertains to the c0111pletion of a thing, or to 
dignity, or to a becon1ing manner of life. The second is 
that it should possess perll1anenCe and stability. 
'The first condition is found in the episcopate, and 
especially as it includes not only consecration ,vith po"ver 
of Order, but also prelature; or the episcopal office ,vith 
its obligations and po,ver of jurisdIction. 'This condition 
belongs to the person, as pertaining to his dignity and 
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perfection; for, although the episcopate is itself pri- 
111arily instituted for the benefit of others, yet since these 
henefits are spiritual, and are procured by means of 
actions which are very perfect, they cannot but redound 
to the great spiritual good of the agent hin1self. This 
is not foreign to the proper end of the office; since the 
office is so ordained to the good of others as not to 
exclude the good of him ,vho exercises it. Hence St. 
Paul says to the Hebrews,-" Every high priest taken 
fì
om among rnen is appointed for men in the things 
that appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sins. . . . And because he himself also is 
encompassed \vith infirlnity, therefore he ought as for 
the people so Cil
o fOT' hi1nself to offer for sins" (Heb. v. 
1-3). rrhe sanle holds good ,vith regard to other spirituaJ 
actions. 
.As regards the irnl11utability ,vhich is required in order 
to the idea of a state, this, in the episcopate, as it is a 
state of perfection, is not derived froln consecration, but 
from prelation. 
'l'he consecrat.ion is in1111utable and indelible, but it 
does not constitute a state of perfection; for it does not 
bind the person consecrated to any ,yorks of perfection, 
but only besto\vs a capacity and po\ver for the perfor- 
n1ance of episcopal actions so far as they belong to the 
po\ver of Order only. It does not give pastoral rights, nor 
does it of itself bind the person to any works of counsel 
or perfection. It has not in itself annexed to it a YO\V 
of chastity (the obligation of ,vhich springs not frern the 
episcopate as such, but froIn Sacred Order in general). 
It does not of itself, and, as it \vere, ex officio, bind hiln 
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to the perfecting and enlightening of others. A bishop 
is only, in virtue of consecration, bound by reason of 
the dignit.y of his person to give a greater exarnple of 
virtue and good living ,vithin the sphere of the p1-.e- 
celJts. rrhis is an obligation ,vhich is con1mon, in its 
ll1easure, to aJ1 persons ,vho are placed in any dignity, and 
\vhich does not by itself suffice to constitute a special 
state, and much less a state of perfection. The immuta- 
bility therefore arises fron1 prelation, and it is a nloral 
immutability, since the episcopate, once accepted, carries 
,yith it a perpetual obligation of pern1anence in the 
office, so that it cannot be laid aside at one's ,o"
n \vill. 
But \vith regard to this in the next chapter. 
As regards that ,vhich specifically constitutes the 
episcopate as a state of "perfection to be exercised," it is 
the actions to ,vhich it as a state binds and to \vhich it 
perpetually dedicates a person; for the nature of every 
state is in accordance with the actions and functions for 
\v hich that state is ordained. In the episcopate such 
functions are most perfect, being to enlighten, to purify, 
and to perfect others. 
As the royal state 11lay be called a state of prudence 
and fortitude, not because it furnishes these or teaches 
ho\v they are to be acquired, but because it c1en1ands 
then1 and supposes possession of thenl if the office is to 
he rightly exercised; and as the office of a teacher Inay 
be called a state of learning, not because it n1akes a Ulan 
learned, but because it supposes and requires in hin1 
that perfection, so is the state of a bishop rightly called 
a state of perfection, or the state of a perfect Ulan. 
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XV"I. - Is THE EPISCOPAL BOND Il\Il\lFTABLE Jure 
DÙ)ino? AND ""HEXCE DOES IT DERIYE IM- 
:MUTABILITY 1 


The bond of a bishop ,vith his church is not indis- . 
soluble in virtue of natural or divine la\v ; neither is it 
indissoluble in virtue of any VO\v. In order to the im- 
111utability of the state of a bishop there suffices the 
llloral obligation of ren1aining in his office. This obliga- 
tion springs froln a covenant entered into by hiD1 with 
the Church. It is either included in acceptance of the 
episcopate ,vith the conditions prescribed, or springs 
from the mutual consent of the contracting parties, or 
frolH the intervention of Pontifical law. In order to 
the idea of a state such a covenant suffices as is of itself 
perpetual, and from 'v bich one cannot recede ,vithout 
the consent of the other contracting party. 
Even if this condition were not added by the Pon- 
tiffs, nalllely, that a bishop should not have po,ver to 
desert his church ,vithout their leave, it would suffice to 
the idea of a state that lle should not have po,ver to 
abandon his church '\vithout consent of the church itself 
or of those ,vllo elected him. 
But this 8tability has been greatly increased by the 
condition ,vhich has been added by ecclesiastical decree; 
and so the idea of a state is superabundantly satisfied in 
the episcopate. 
When a bishop has been elected and confirn1ed he is 
then in tbe state of perfection. Consecration adds no- 
thing to his state, although it adds something by reason 
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of the nature and character of the actions, ,vhich, if he 
,vere not consecrated, he could not personally perforll1. 
The i1nmutability of the episcopal state, as such, is 
founded in the covenant \vhich is, as it were, intrinsic 
to the office; and by the Canon La\v this ilnmutability 
is, as it 'v ere, cOlnpleted. 
By the Canon La,v it is declared that the Ron1an Pon- 
tifl' does not ratify the bond save under the condition 
that \vithout his consent it cannot be dissol \
ed. 


X,TII.-ARE SECULAR PRELATES, 'YHO ARE INFERIOR 
TO BISHOPS, IN THE STATE OF PERFECTION 
 ARE 
l
 ARISH PRIESTS IX THIS STATE 
 



rhere is no question here as regards the state of 
"perfection to be acqui1'1ecl," but only, as in the case of 
bishops, as regards the state of "perfection to be exer- 
cised;" nor is there any question as regards ordination 
placing Inen in that state, since even consecration does 
not do so in the case of bishops; for neither ordination 
nor episcopal consecration binds or deputes persons to 
,yorks of perfection. 
As regards all clerics beneath the priesthood, al- 
though, by l.eason of the clerical state, there may be 
some special obligation from precept of the Church ,vith 
regard to the recitation of the Divine 'Office, or to greater 
strictness of life, yet an this belongs to the COll1mon ,yay 
of the precepts; for even arnong layn1en there exist, in 
accordance with their diversity of state and condition, a 
greater or less number of obligations. Although clerics 
are bound to Ininister \vorthily, they in rigour satisfy 
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this obligation by observance of the precepts, and by 
ministering in the state oÏ grace. All Christian people 
have in their measure the same obligation, since they 
also are bound to c01l1n1unicate, and at the same time 
to approach \vorthily so great a sacrament. The 
difference is only one of greater and less within the 
same sphere of the general state of Christian life. 
Priests 111HY, however, be said to be in a n1anner, anJ 
at least z'nchoati1;è, in a state of perfection, fronl the 
excellence of their ministry, by reason of which they 
are bound to great virtue and goodness of life. The 
works for the sake of which they are ordained require this, 
such as the action of consecrating the Lord's Body and 
Blood, and of offering to God the Divine Sacrifice, and of 
interceding as n1ediators with Rin1 in nanle of the ,vItole 
Church on behalf of the faithful. 
It is probable that there exists in inferior prelates, or 
in their office and obligation, sufficient to constitute a 
state or st,able manner of life. This holds good in the 
case of abbots and si1nilar prelates who, although not 
bishops by consecration, possess episcopal jurisdiction, 
and are inln1ediately subject to the Pope. They, in 
virtue of their office, are attached in perpetuity to their 
churches, and cannot resign them ,vithout leave of the 
Pope, and so their state differs but little frol1l that of 
bishops in its stability. It is nluch the saIne in the 
case of certain pel petual prelates of religious order
, 
who, besides being in the state of perfection "to be 
acquired," may, inasmuch as they perfect others, be said 
to be in the state of perfection "to be exercised." 
Prelates, regular or secular, ,vho are in office only for 
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a time, as, for instance, a term of three or six years, can- 
not be said to be placed in a state, Lut in an office or 
dignity. Inferior pastors and priests in cure of souls, 
although by force of la\v their state may seeln to possess 
imlnutability, yet looking to the fact of the easiness of 
their renloval, and to the absence of any purpose of ppr- 
petual pern1anence in their benefices, in view of the chance 
of a richer benefice, or renunciation \vith sonle en10lument, 
or sÏInple pension without obligation of cure of souls, 
cannot be said to enter on a state, but to hold for a time 
a ministry, office, or ecclesiastical dignity. 
Pastors share in the obligation and exercise of perfec- 
tion in virtue of their function, \vhether it is called a 
state or an office. Given, thprefore, that theirs is a 
state, they are, to the extent in \v hich they so share, in 
the state of perfection "to be exercised." 
Bishops have, in a higher and more perfect \vay, and 
nlore principally, the pastoral care of souls than have 
parish priests, since they are, as it were, princes of the 
churches, and have a more universal care, and one which 
is nlore independent than that \vhich belongs to parish 
priests. But inferior prelates are also o1'1dinary pastors, 
and exercise their care, not as instruments or officials of 
the bishops, or, as it \vere, their vicars, but as proximate 
causes operating by their o\vn proper and, ,vithin thpir 
o\vn order, principal virtue. 


There are three grades of inferior pastors. First, 
there are prelates without episcopal conspcration, \\T ho 
are therefore less than bishops as regards power 0 f 
order, but are equal to them in po\ver of jurisdiction, 
VOL. L D 
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with exenlption from ordinary bishops and independence 
of t.hem, and \vith inlmediate subjection to, and de- 
pendence on, the Holy See alone. As regards these, it is 
clear that they exercise the pastoral care as principal 
causes, operating by no less a virtue than do the bishops 
in all those effects and hierarchical acts \v hich do not 
depend on episcopal character or consecration, such as 
the enlightening, purifying, and perfecting of their sub- 
jects, &c. They have the same obligation as the bishops, 
,vith equal dependence on the Pope. 
A second grade is that of those prelates, archdeacons, 
and the like, who share in the ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction, but not in the \vhole of it, and who are \vith- 
out exemption and immediate recourse to the Suprelne 
Pontiff. As regards these also, it is evident that they 
exercise the pastoral care as principal causes, since, they 
possess in virtue of their office that care ,vhich theyexer- 
cise, and the bishop cannot take it a\vay, and because 
they can also delegate their jurisdiction, and this is the 
sign of oT'clinaT'Y jurisdiction, \v hich is principal within 
its o\vn order. Their subordination to the bishop does 
not negative their principal care \vithin its o\vn order, for 
the jurisdiction even of a bishop is in a nlanner subordi- 
nate to the archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
The third grade is that of the parish priests of par- 
ticular churches. These are not properly conlprehended 
under the name of prelates, as that term is used in 
COllllTIOn legal language. Those are properly called 
prelates, ,vho have ordinary jurisdiction in the exterrnal 
ecclesiastical forunt, and parish priests have not such 
jurisdiction. They are, nevertheless, proper pastors, and 
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are not officials of the bishop, as is his vicar, or his instru- 
Jnental causes) but they are themselves principal proxi- 
n1ate canses. They are masters of their o\vn benefices, 
and exercise their o"vn proper po",.er and office, and fulfil 
their own obligation, and do not merely execute the 
obligation of another. They are proper pastors, to 
"Thorn has been cOlnnlitted the care of sheep by the 
Prince of uastors, and Lord of the \vhole flock. It 
.1. 
matters not that they are, as it \vere, coadjutors of the 
bishop, for the bishops themselves are co-operators \vith 
the Pontiff, "being called to a share of his solicitude, 
not to the plenitude of his power." As the bishops are 
trne principal pastors in their o\vn order, although they 
are subject to a superior pastor, so inferior pastors are 
in their own grade proper pastors, although they are 
subordinate to the bishops. 
All inferior pastors, then, possess a state, or proper 
office, and an obligation of exercising acts of the per- 
fect life, a.nd they are therefore in a state of " perfection 
to be exe?"cisecl." The pastoral actions \vhich the Council 
of Trent enun1erates require great perfection in a pastor) 
such as-to feed the flock by word and example in every 
kind of good works, \vorthily to offer sacrifice and 
minister sacranlents, and to give themselves to corporal 
and spiritual ,yorks of mercy. The state \vhich obliges 
to these and similar pastoral works is, so far as the lTIat- 
tel' is concerned, a stat.e of" perfection t,o be e)Çercised." 
The Roman Pontifical attributes to the priest, among 
other functions, these t\vo-to preside and to preach; 
and adds that these \vere signified in the seventy-t\VO 
disciples chosen by Christ \vhom He sent t\VO and t\VO 
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before Him-to teach, by word and deed, that the minis- 
ters of His Church should be perfect in faith and ,yorks. 
These functions are attributed to priests not as if, 
in virtue of ordination alone, they received the right 
of governing or of exercising the pastoral care and of 
preaching, but because they are ordained with a vie,v 
to these ends an10ngst others, and are, as it were, proxi- 
mately disposed towards then1. 
'-Vhat ,ve have said is not contradicted by the fact 
that bishops are in a higher degree of perfection than 
that of those inferior prela"tes and pastors; for in degrees 
of perfection there may be variety and inequality. The 
bishops, as they have a Inore universal and more prin- 
cipal care, so are they bound l110re excellently to en- 
lighten and perfect others by ,vord and exan)ple. Hence, 
in virtue of their special power of Order they can con- 
firm the faithful, ordain priests, and consecrate bishops; 
by reason of their power of jurisdiction they are bound 
to a higher and more universal providence for their 
dioceses; and, assembled in council, they Inay have, at 
least by means of their suffrages, an influence also on 
the Universal Church. Their office thus derllands a 
more excellent state of virtue and perfection. 
I nferior prelates who share in episcopal jurisdiction 
are bound to 1110re and to more perfect ,yorks, and so 
stand. next to bishops in the state of perfection; while 
those al110ng then1 ,vho are exempt are bound to greater 
perfection, or this at least is supposed in them; for the 
higher and the Inore independent the lllode in ,vhich 
t,hey ,york, the n10re perfect and ,yell fitted for such rule 
they are supposed to be. 
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Simple priests in cure of souls are in the lo\vest grade, 
their sphere and action being 1110re limited. They share, 
ho\vever, so far in the state of "perfection to be exer- 
cised;" the san1e works of perfection being in great 
degree ex ojjicio incumbent upon thenl. 
Looking, therefore, to, and supposing the inlnlutability 
of inferior prelates in their office and the perfection of 
the "Torks ,vhich belong thereto, ,ve gather that they 
are in sonle ,yay in the state of "perfection to be 
exercised," not to be "acQuÏ1'1ed," or - in the state 
of "the perfecting," not of the "to be perfected;" and 
especially if their office has added to it sacerdotal 
Order. 
As Innocent III. says, the ,vedlock of a bishop ,vith 
his Church is conSUnllTIated by his consecration, that is, 
supposing previous institution or collation, or election 
and confirmation. 
In the case of a priest sacerdotal ordination usually 
precedes, and by means of it the state of perfection is, as 
it were, begun in silnple priests; and 'v hen the pastoral 
care is added, this, in a manner, con1pletes in its degree 
a sort of state of " perfection to be exercised." 


XVIII.-Is THE STATE OF BISHOPS :MOTIE PERFECT THAN 
THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS 
 


The question here is one of comparison, not bet,veen 
l Jc1 'sons and their merits, but bet,veen states and the 
conditions and qualities of such states. 
The state of bishops is more perfect than any religious 
state ,vhatsoever, a" t.he state of" perfection to be exe1"
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c1'sed" is of its kind more perfect than the state of 
"perfection to be acquirecl." 
1"'here are four differences bet,veen the state of religious 
and that of bishops. (I.) The religious state is the state 
of" perfection to be Clcqul'1'1ecl," while the episcopal state is 
a state of" perfection to be conl/n2u1u.catecl," although it 
is at the san1e time a state of perfection to be increased, 
since increase of perfection follo,vs fronl the exercise of 
perfect ,yorks. 
(2.) Hence arises another difference, namely, that the 
. 
episcopal state SUP1Joses perfection in hiln 'v ho is as- 
sUIned to it, ,vhile the religious state does not suppose 
perfection in him \vho professes it. 
(3.) The religious state requires the removal of im- 
pedin1ents to "perfection to be acquired," and so it is 
constituted by VO\YS of the counsels of perfection; 'v hi Ie 
the episcopal state does not of itself require this. 
(4.) The episcopal state includes great dignity, and, 
as its consequence, great honour, superior po\ver, less 
subjection, and an abundance of riches or teu1poral goods. 
Hence it requires great perfection in him ,vho enters 
upon it, that he should not only not be hindered by 
these things, but should use then1 all in order to lIlore 
excellent ,yorks of virtue. The religious state, on the 
contrary, requires poverty, subjection, and abnegation 
of temporal goods. 
Although the episcopal state is lTIOre perfect than 
other states, yet by reason of its adjuncts there is in the 
desire of it peril of presumption, or anlbition, or avarice, 
or covetousness; and therefore the desire of it is, n10rall y 
speaking, not praise,vorthy or to be advised; and for the 
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same reason it is not the 1natter of a vow. The re- 
ligious state, aJthough less perfect, is better than any 
other merely good thing "\vhich is incompatible with it. 
It has not the perils of the episcopate, and it removes 
iInpediments to perfection, and the incentives to those 
vices \v hich hinder perféctiono It may therefore he 
desired, be vo,ved, and be advised. 
Although the state of a bishop is in itself higher and 
more perfect, as binding a man to 1110re perfect works, 
and requiring in hÍIn more and greater virtues, yet the 
religious state is more advantageous, and better adapted, 
morally speaking, for acquiring, preserving, and increas- 
ing perfection. 
Although the religious state sometimes includes the 
exercise of actions \v hich belong to the state of "per- 
fection to be comnlunicated" or "exercised," these are 
done only ministerially and by delegation, and not, as 
in the episcopal state, principally, and, as it were, in 
right of that state. Hence the obligation to exercise 
such actions, and procure the salvation of souls, and 
lay do\vn one's own life for the sheep if need be, is far 
greater and. higher in a bishop than in any simple 
religious of ,vhatever institute; and therefore the state 
of a bishop is the nlore perfect. 1\Ioreover, the bishops, 
in their o,vn right, except in the case of privileges which 
exelnpt the religious fron1 their jurisdiction, are the 
pastors and perfecters of the loeligious themselves, of 
\vhatsoever order they be; and therefore in virtue of 
this their office greater perfection is required in bishops 
than in religious as such. 
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XIX.-Is THE EPISCOPAL STATE SO PERFECT THAT BY 
E:\IBRACIXG IT A VOW TO E
TER RELIGION 
IAY 
BE FULFILLED? 


A VO\V of religion \vhich precedes acceptance of 
the episcopate is not thereby extinguished, nor is it 
fuHì11ed by elevation to the episcopate. He \tv ho by his 
o\vn \vill, and \vithout special dispensation, so aSSU1l1eS 
the episcopate, sins. He is bound to renunciation of 
the episcopate in order that he may fulfil his vow of 
religion; but, this VO\V fulfilled, he may again accept the 
episcopate, if he should be elected to it. 
A bishop cannot take the habit and profess religion 
\\Tithout first renouncing his episcopate, for this is for- 
bidden, and from the nature of the case is un becoming, 
and involves certain contradictions. There is, in the 
first place, the noviciate through \vhich he lnust pass 
before profession, and during this period of probation 
he l11ust be exercised in hUlYtility. 
rhis ,,,ould be un- 
becon1ing in the case of a bishop, and \vonld conflict 
,vith his obligation of residence. r
ro retain the episco- 
pate and to -profess religion involves a certain contra- 
diction. ll. bishop has already delivered himself to his 
chu
'ch as to his spouse, and ,vhile that bond subsists 
he cannot deliver hÏ1nself to a religious order. Again, 
it would be unreasonable to promise obedience to him 
,vhorn he cannot obey by reason of his previous state, in 
,
hich state he intends to relnain. Finally, by a VO\V of 
poverty there is made a renunciation of all goods and of 
the free administration of them, anù this is incompatible 
with his possessing anù retaining his episcopate. 
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Although these two VO\Vs (of poverty and obedience) 
D1ay renutÏn quoad vinc-ul1t1n in a bishop who has 
solemnly made them before entrance on his episcopate, 
as we shall see, yet they cannot rightly be made de 
no
'o by 011e ,vho is already a bishop, and \vho intends 
to retain his episcopate. 
Since a bishop cannot resign his episcopate ,vithout 
leave of the Pontiff, a man renders hin1self, by acceptance 
of the episcopate, morally incapable of the religious 
state; and therefore if he had previously 111ade a VO\V 
of religion he sins mortally by accepting the episcopate 
before fulfilling his vow. 
The reason 'v h y a vow of religion is not fulfilled by 
elevation to the episcopate, ,vhich is a 1110re perfect state 
than the religious state, is because a vow of religion 
,vhen fulfilled adds somewhat of perfection to the 
episcopal state ,vhich that state, as such, does not 
carry \vith it; and the religious state can consist ,vith 
the episcopal, as appears in the case of a religious 
Lishop, for he remains a true religious, and by reason of 
his religious state is bound to many ,yorks of counsel 
and perfection to ,vhich a secular bishop is not obliged. 
To the receiving of this special religious perfection 
a vow of religion obliges, and therefore a n1an 'v ho has 
Inade it is bound first to profess religion before he 
accepts the episcopate, lest he should for ever lack a 
perfection ,vhich the episcopate cannot bestow upon 
hin1. Hence also if he has been Inade bishop before 
fulfilling his vow, he should resign his episcopate in 
order that he may becolne a religious. He thus fulfils 
his vow, and he is not thereby rendered incapable of 
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the perfection of the episcopal state to ,vhich he n1ay 
after\vards ascend if he should be elected. 
Since in religion a n1an can n10re easily and more 
securely acquire his o,vn personal perfection and daily 
increase therein, and since although as a simple reli- 
gious he \vill not do the more exceUent ,yorks of the 
episcopate, he \vill yet avoid its perils, and can con1- 
pensate by n1eans of many other holy ,yorks for the 
absence of those more excellent works; if one is to lack 
one or other of these states, it is better, looking to one's 
own sal,"ation, to lack the episcopal than to lack the 
religious state. He need not therefore dread his ex- 
posing hiInself, by renunciation, to the risk of not 
being re-elected, and so losing the episcopate. 


XX.-RESIGNATION OF THE EPISCOPATE; AND PAPAL 
DISPE
SATION OF A BISHOP'S 'TO\V OF RELIGIOX. 


A bishop, who has been confirmed in his episcopate, 
cannot, ,vithout leave of the Pope, resign it in order to 
fulfil a previous vo,v of religion. The reason is because, 
not\vithstanding this VO\V, the election and colhltion or 
co.nfirmation ,vere valid, and there has thereby been 
contracted a spiritual bond bet\veen the bishop and 
his church, \vhich bond is indissoluble \vithout leave of 
the Pope. 
Such a vO'wV, since it ,vas TI1ade before the bishop's 
subj ection of himself, as he is a bishop, to the Pope, and 
before incurring the obligation of the episcopate, ,vas 
wholly absolute and \vithout any included condition 
depending on a superior's consent. Hence the Pope 
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cannot take it a,vay directly, but only by dispensation, 
and consequently only for a legitinlate cause, although he 
can hinder its execution. This amounts to an indirect 
annulling, or rather suspension, of the VO\v. 
Hence a bishop \vho, in such circumstances, seeks dis- 
pensation, must narrate to thp Pontiff the fact of his 
vo\v, for the Pontiff \vould not be acting voluntarily in a 
Jnatter \vhich was unknown to hin1, and he could not 
other\vise proceed wi tIt kno\v ledge of the case. Both 
these conditions of sufficient knowledg8 and volnntari- 
ness of action are necessary in order to dispensation. 
As a sufficient cause for dispensation of such a Vo\V, 
it is required that it should be for the interest of the 
church that it should not be deprived of this particular 
pastor, \vho is likely to be so useful to that particular 
ch urch, that ,vitbout loss to it he could not be 
changed. If this cannot be pretended, the Pontiff: if he 
has kno,vledge of such a vo,v, is bound to give leave to 
the bishop to re
;Îgn his see in order that he may fulfil 
his VO\v. The Pontiff cannot justly refuse such leave, 
for he is dispenser of the goods of GOLl, and therefore 
he is. bound faithfully and prudently so to act as that 
those things \vhich have been pronlised to God should 
be paid to Him \vithout din1inution and \vithout iUl- 
pedin1ent. 
A bishop \vho does not seek dispensation fronl his 
VO\V, but seeks leave to renounce his episcopate in order 
that he may fulfil his VO\V, must set before the Pontiff 
the fact of the v o 'v, unless he can other\vise obtain 
lea ve. 
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XXI.-Is THE STATE OF INFERIOR PRELATES OR OF 
PARISH PRIESTS :MORE PERFECT THAN THE TIE- 
LIGIOUS STATE 
 


The state of religion IS, absolutely speaking, more 
perfect than that state of prelation which is beneath the 
episcopal state, or a state \vhich is equivalent to the 
episcopal state. 
These t\VO states may be c01l1pared in two ways-in 
their relation to individuals, and in themselves. FrOlll 
the first point of view the religious state is without 
doubt hettel', n10re perfect, and more advantageous in 
order to purity of life and to progress in virtue and the 
Divine service, and so to the attainment of eternal life. 
The religious state is, as it \vere, a holocaust, by \vhich a 
person consecrates himself and all that he has, his \v hole 
life and his ,vill, to God. A secular in cure of souls, on 
the other hand, does not so perpetually bind hin1self, 
neither does he consecrate hin1self \vholly and with all 
that he has to God, but accepts only a limited and inferior 
care of souls, \vhich he is to administer at his discretion, 
and only so long as he chooses. Again, a religious, in 
virtue of his state, professes a perfect manner of life, and 
is bound to tend al\vays to\vards perfection by the exer- 
cise of no small \vorks of charity, of religion and obedi- 
ence, and of other virtues. A parish priest, on the other 
hand, although by reason of his office there is den1anded of 
hin1 a blan1eless and exemplary life, is not bound as such 
to more than that COllln10n Jnanner of good living \v hich 
consists in observance of the prccclJts. In the ordinary 
state of a pastor of souls, it is more difficult to avoid 
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perils of sin than it is in the religious state; and the 
good ,yorks to be done by reason of his state are not so 
onerous or difficult, and do not take up the greater por- 
tion of his life, and there are found in union with them 
n1any human solaces which relieve the difficulty of them. 
In the religious state, on the other hand, there is ill uch 
greater difficulty arising both from the excellence and 
perfection of the works den1anded, and fronl their, as it 
\vere, perpetual continuance, \vithout almost any use of 
one's o\vn liberty, at least so far as regards the disposition 
of mind \vhich the obligation of that state requires. 
If, in the religious state, there is a greater facility of 
avoiding the occasions of sin, this of itself redounds in its 
favour, and increases not a little the perfection of the state. 
Further, pastors of souls enter on the religious state in 
order that they may be placed in the state of perfection, 
,vhile religious, on the contrary, avoid the pastoral care 
in order that they n1ay the better profess perfection. 
The religious state is matter of counsel; not so the state 
of having cure of souls. The more voluntarily the 
religious state is entered upon, the better and more 
prudently is this done; the more under compulsion, òr 
by the inùucen1ent of superiors, or from obedience to 
them, the cure of souls is undertaken, the more safely is 
it accepted. \ 
Hence, 'v hile the Canon La\v forbids bishops to pass 
over to religion, it perrnits and counsels this to inferior 
pastors 'v ho desire to lead a higher life. St. Gregory 
exhorted certain monks not only to receive a cleric ,vho 
,vas desirous of entering their 11l0nastery, but to influ- 
ence him by their pastoral adn1onitions, so that the 
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fervour of this desire should not abate in hiln; and he 
adds those notew'orthy ,vorc1s,-" He who, separating 
hÏ1nself frolll the turbulent tumult of secular cares, seeks 
,rith desire of rest the port of the monastery, Rhould not 
again be entangled ,vith the disturbances of ecclesias- 
tical cares." St. Anselm also holds that secular clerics 
are not less surrounded by the perils and tempests of 
the ,vorld than are laymen, and that therefore they are 
not to be held back frolll the port of religion, if they are 
called thereto by the Lord. 


This cOlllparison of the t\VO states-of religion and 
prelation-froll1 the first point, of vie,v, namely, in their 
relation to the individuals concerned, is most practical, 
and contributes not a little towards rilaking a prudent 
election between theIne 
A comparison fron1 the other point of vie\v, namely, 
of the states in themselves, is speculative rather than 
l)ractical; for, granted that the pastoral state is in itself 
n10re perfect than the state of a simple religious, its 
obligation requiring great perfection, and its ,yorks, ,vhen 
duly done, if occasion occurs, or in the absence of occa- 
sion duly prepared for, being of great Inerit before God, 
and perhaps of greater nlerit than are the ordinary works 
of a simple religious, yet, practically speaking, this con- 
dition is ,vith difficulty and rarely fulfilled, because in 
that state the in1pedin1ents to perfection are not taken 
a,vay as they are in. the religious state. 
rIhe re1igious state does 110t in itself include any of 
those things ,vhich require perfection in inferior prelates, 
sllch as, for instance, the priesthood. The dignity öf a 
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})riest is greater, and demands greater sanctity than does 
the state of a sÏ1nple religious lay brother. Those ,vho 
have it are, so far as it is concerned, equal to secular 
prelates, while these excel them in their office. But 
even in this perfection of office the religious state may 
have great share. It is a state of progress in the per- 
fection of charity, both to\vards God and towards one's 
neighbour, and so does not tern1inate and rest satisfied 
in one's o\vn individual perfection, but contributes to- 
,yards the perfection and illun1ination of ot11ers, and in 
yirtue of perfect charity inclines 1;0\varc1s those ,yorks of 
charity. It therefore embraces \v
thin its sphere this kind 
of perfection. Further, although prelates ahvays excel 
in this, that they are more bound to such \vorks ex officio 
and by a greater obligation of justice, yet this Inay be 
compensated in a religious both by the obligation of his 
vo,vs of poverty and obedience, and by the grf\ater fer- 
your of charity and the nlore pure intention ,vhich, in 
virtue of his state, he 111ay and ought to have, seeking 
by means of his nlinistry neither ten1poral gain nor 
,vorldly honours. 
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THE ESSENCE AND ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
THE VOJVS BY TVHICH IT IS CONSTITUTED; AND 
OTHER 
IA TTERS RELA TING THERETO. 


I.-Is THE RELIGIOUS STATE THE STATE OF "PERFEC- 
TION TO BE ACQUIRED 
 " OR, DO THESE T'VO TER
IS 
SIGNIFY ONE AND THE SA
IE THING 
 'VHAT ARE 
THE ENDS "\VRICH THE RELIGIOUS STATE PROPOSES, 
AND WHAT ARE THE J\IEANS 'VHICH IT EThIPLOYS 
IN ORDER TO THESE ENDS
 


Th_e religious state, in the strict sense of the term, 
and in the COilllllon language of the Church, is the 
perfect state of monks or regulars \v ho consecrate and 
give themselves wholly to God by lneans of VO\VS of 
the three principal counsels of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 
In a ,videI' and more general sense the state of re- 
1igion comprehends under it other modes of living in 
,vhich men voluntarily offer thelnselves to the Divine 
\vorship and service by binding themselves to sorne 
observance of the counsels. In this sense it comprehenùs 
not only those \vho are properly and completely religious, 
but also the continent (or those ,vho, by a vow of chas- 
tity only, specially bind thelllselves to God), along \vith 
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others \vho not ,vhol1y but in part make the Vo\VS of 
religious. 


The state of "perfection to be acquired" and the 
state of "religion" are one and the saIne. They agree 
as regards their end and 111eanS, and differ in nanle only. 
The int1
insic and proximate end of the state of per- 
fection is perfection of the charity of this life, to be 
obtained by observance not of the precepts only, but of 
the counsels also. 
The extrinsic end of this state is the perfection of 
charity in heaven. 
01 
80 far as relates to these ends the state of religion 
agrees ,vith the state of perfection, or rather is identified 
\vith that state. 
D nder the perfection of charity is cou1prehended love 
not of God only, but also of one's neighbour; hence it 
is not only not in conflict \vith the religious state, but 
very nluch in accordance \vith it, that that state should 
be ordained not only in order to the Divine worship, but 
also in order to the salvation of our neighbour and to 
the exercise of \vorks of n1ercy. This is apparent fronl 
the Institutes of Inany religious orders, and especially 
fr0111 that of the Society, ,vith regard to which it is said 
in the bulls of Paul III. and Julius III. that to this 
end chiefly \vas it instituted, that it should aim at the 
sal vation of souls. 
N or is this end foreign to the scope of one's o\vn 
perfection, for by l11eans of his procuring the salvation of 
others, is that n1an greatly perfected who gives himself to 
such a ,york. Seeking thereby the Divine glory, his 
VOL. I. E 
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mercy to\vards his neighbour is itself a way towards 
greater union with God. 


To this proximate end of the present life there cor- 
responds, with due proportion, the 1
er}note end of the 
perfection of charity in heaven. Although that perfec- 
tion is, absolutely speaking, tbe end of all Christian 
life, yet with a peculiar excellence and increase is it 
aimed at by the religious state. This abundance of 
glory Christ signified ,vhen He said to the young man 
before whom He set forth perfection and the means of 
perfection,-" Thou shalt have treasure in heaven;" 
and ,vhen again He said to His apostles,-" Amen I 
say to you, that you who have followed lYle, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man shall sit on the seat 
of His Majesty, shall also sit on twelve seats, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel; and everyone that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or nlother, or 
\vife, or children, or lands for 
fy N arne's sake, shall 
receive a hundred-fold, and shall possess life everlast- 
ing" (St. Matt. xix. 2 I, 28, 29). 
Although this dignity belongs to accidental glory, 
yet it is invested with a singular excellence of glory, and 
of union ,vith God by charity. The promise, as St. 
Augustine, Bede, and other Fathers expound it, is made 
to all who profess voluntary poverty. This all reli- 
gious do; and those ,vIlo, not being religious, embrace 
the state of voluntary poverty, so far share in some 
degree the religious state. 
The ultimate end and, in its manner, the proper and 
peculiar end of the religious state, is the special ,vorship 
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and glory of God. Although this ought to be the end 
also of all the faithful, yet the state of religion is insti- 
tuted in order n10re perfectly in a proper and special 
manner to exercise one's self in the \vorship of God, 
and to ordain one's life and actions to the Divine glory. 
Hence St. Chrysostorn, in his comparison between a king 
and a monk, speaks of a religious as one 'v ho has given 
his \vhole life in bondage to the ,vorship of God, and 
,vho has delivered hin1self \vholly to God, and who for the 
sake of piety and the \vorship of God ,vages ,val' \vith de- 
1110ns. St. Basil also, speaking of the religious institute, 
says that it is to have the glory of God as the end set 
before it; and again, that the proper affection or inten- 
tion of a religious should be a vehen1ent desire of pleas- 
ing God, and that desire insatiable, stable, and constant. 
In all these ,vays, therefore, is the state of " perfection 
to be acquired" and the state of "religion" the same. 
1'he sallie is true a
 regards the JJ1ÆanS em ployedlor 
obtaining the ends in both; for all are comprehended in 
that profession of the counsels ,vhich is over and above 
observance of the precepts. 


Ir.-ARE THE THREE COU:XSELS OF POYERTY, CHASTITY, 
AND OBEDIENCE, AND THESE ONLY, OF THE SUB- 
STANCE OR ESSEKCE OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE ?-OR 

IA Y THIS STATE BE CONSTITUTED IN OTHER 'VA YS ? 


In order to the perfeet religious state, or the reli- 
gious state properly so called, those three counsels are 
necessary and essp-utial. 
We n1ust here distinguish bet\veen lJe1fection in itself
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and the state of perfection; for in order to acquire per- 
fection abstinence fron1 riches is indeed nlost useful 
and n10rally necessary, but it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. A rich nlan, by making good use of his riches, 
and by doing other ,yorks of perfection, Inay attain 
to the degree of perfection. But in order to the 
state of perfection in its int.egrity-, poverty is absolutely 
necessary, since ,,"ithout ren10val of inlpediments that 
state cannot exist as such, and impediments to per- 
fection are in great n1easnre removed by poverty. Al- 
though our Lord did not, so far as He was Hin1self 
concerned, require any ren10val of Ì1npedirnents, yet He 
professed a life of poverty, because He \villed to give us 
an exarnple not only of perfection, but of the ,yay 
to,vards it, or of the state of perfection. 
In the same ,yay, \vith rega.rd to chastity, ,ve must again 
distinguish bet\veen perfection in itself and the state of 
perfection, and also bet\veen the degrees of necessity. 
In order to both perfection and the state of perfection, 
continence is necessary, not only from unIa\vfill but also 
from la,vful acts. Perfection chiefiyconsists in union \vith 
God and solicitude to please Him, and the conjugal state 
divides the heart, and brings with it many solicitudes of 
the \vorld, and therefore of itself much hinders spiritual 
progress and perfection. Con tinence, therefore, as re- 
nloving these illlpediments, is 1noJ'ally necessary for the 
acq uiring of perfection. 
To the perfect state of religion continence is absolutel!} 
necessary, because it is of the idea of that state that 
it should be a life unencu1l1bered and rpndered easy for 
the acquiring of perfection, and consequently that it 
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should exclude all things ,yl1Îch n1Ïght notably hinder 
this, or render it difficult. · 
There can scarcely be, InoralIy speaking, a true pro- 
fession of poverty \vithout continence and celibacy, since 
\vecllock carries \vith it the solicitude of acquiring riches 
as necessary for the support of a family and the bearing 
of the burdens of matrilnony, and also because fathers 
ought to lay up for their children. 
So also as regards the counsel of volunta1'y obedience, 
as it is distinguished from the necessary obeò.ience \vhich 
is due to precepts, hUlnan or divine. This last does not 
fall properly and strictly under counsel, since it is already 
under precept. vV e are no\v speaking of that obedience 
\vhich is offered principally to Christ, and proximately 
to a man as holding his place, in order to the spiritual 
gooù of the sou1. By reason of the natural self-love 
'\Thich hinders self-kno,vledge, self-judgment, self. govern- 
ment, and self-cure, the \vay of obedience is the safest 
to\vards perfection, as taking a\vay the peril of self-,vill 
and self-love, and as of itself very useful to\vards perfec- 
tion. It is also n10st pleasing to God by reason both 
of the greater self-abnegation and humility \vhich it 
requires, and the greater sublnission of one's own will 
to the Divine ,viII ,vhich it entails. 
The state of perfection demands that a Ilian should 
be"prepared in all things to choo
e that which is best. 

'his it is n10st difficult to do by one's own choice and 
\vill, and much more difficult is it by one's own ,vill 
alone to preserve stability in such choice. It is tliere- 
fore necessary to set before one's self a certain rule and 
system of operation, and this cannot be done save 
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through obedience. To do this by one's own prudence 
\vould entail great peril and perpetual solicitude. As 
the VO\V of poverty cuts off 
olicitude ,vith regard to 
one's temporal goods, so does the VO\V of obedience cut 
off solicitude \vith regard to one's self. 
Looking to the state of religion as existing in a COlll- 
111Ullity and social life, obedience is necessary from the 
nature of the case. As a body cannot live without its 
head, so neither can a C01l1111unity exist \vithout a 
governor, and a governor will be of no avail apart from 
obedience. 


"\Vhat is irue of those three counsels separately is 
true also of the three together. All are together neces- 
sary in order to the religious state. 
It is of the idea of that state that one should, for the 
sake of God, renounce all things and all created goods 
,vhich might hinder the perfect love of God. 'l'hese 
goods are either external or internal; and internal both 
as belonging to the body and as belonging to the soul. 
By poverty, external goods are renounced; by chastity, 
one's own body; and by obedience, one's o\vn \viU. 
Again, as in order to virtue it is not sufficient to 
avoid evil, but it is necessary to do good, so in order to 
the state of perfection it is not sufficient to avoid perils 
or to take a,vay impediments to progress in perfection 
of charity, but it is also necessary to offer one's \vhole 
life to the service of God i
 ,yorks of perfection. I
y 
pov'erty and chastity chiefly, impedinlents are taken 
a\vay, and by 111eans of thenl there is promised not so 
111 uch sornething to be (lone for the sake of God as son1e- 
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thing to be left undone; but by obedience a man con- 
secrates to God his ,viII, and so consecrates tJle whole of 
himself to God's perfect service. 


'1'he three counsels of themselves suffice to the essence, 
or to constitute the substance of the religious state; for 
they suffice to remove all things ,vhich hinder the 
fervour of charity. These hindrances are chiefly three 
in number - desire of external goods, desire of the 
delights of sense, and the inordination of the human 
\viII; and t.hey are removed by poverty, by chastity, and 
by obedience respectively. Again, worldly solicitude is 
also threefold, nanlely, for the acquisition and adlninis- 
tration of external goods, for the care of one's family, 
\vife and children, and for the choice and regulation of 
one's o,vn actions. The first anxiety is renloved by 
poverty, the second by chastity, and the third by 
obedience. 
Although by Vo\VS of the three couns
ls there is not 
forn2all!J cut off the desire of falne and honour, and 
am1ition and solicitude for dignities, ,vhich are wont to 
keep the soul of nlan anxious and disquieted, and to 
hinder his spiritual progress, yet these are vÏ1-otllally, 
and, as it ,vere, in their root, cut off by nleans of the 
religious state. The state of poverty is one of abjection 
and hunlility; and in the state of obedience a l1lan pro- 
fesses not to have his own ,viII and the control of his 
own actions, and so he cannot arrogate these to himsef, 
and either be ambitious of dignities or seek human 
honours, if he lives and acts in accordance with his 
state. 
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These three counsels contain the substance of the 
religious state, as they are its prilnary and principal 
foundations; and to them all other counsels '\vhich are 
adapted for obtaining the end of that state nlay be 
reduced. They virtually contain all things \vhich are 
needed either for the removal of impediments to perfec- 
tion or in order to a perfect oblation of one's self, and of 
all that one has, to God. Although the religious state 
does not enl brace all counsels together and at once, yet 
separately, and so far as preparation of mind is con- 
cerned, it does embrace all counsels ,vhicb are necessary , 
or useful in order to the special end of any particular 
religious institute. 
Hence, under poverty are comprehended all counsels 
,vhich have regard either to quality of food or rainlent, 
or the necessary use of other things, or the nlode of 
seeking them by begging, by labour, or by receiving 
thelll at the discretion of another. Under chastity a!e 
cornprehended afflictions of the body, abstinences and 
the like; and St. Paul seems to connect \vith virginity 
vigils and prayers. Under obedience are comprehended 
all works of piety, religion, and charity, and whatsoever 
can contribute to the end of perfection in any particular 
institute of the religious state. The counsel of obedi- 
ence thus enlbraces all counsels belonging to any state, 
at least so far as one's disposition or preparation of 
mind is concerned. 
'_Phose 'v ho profess only one or other of the three 
principal counsels, or \vho profess all but in an incom- 
plete and imperfect manner, although, absolutely speak- 
ing, they are not in the state of religion, yet in a 
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111anner and to a certain extent they share in that state; 
and so, although not strictly and properly, yet in a 
,vide sense and by analogy, their state Inay be called 
religious. 
Every n10de of spiritual life ,vhich is ordained to\vards 
acquiring perfection of charity, if it has the in1n1utability 
,vhich is necessary and sufficient to constitute a state, 
n1ay and ought to be called, in a 111aIlner, a state of 
perfection. It exceeds the comrnon state of Christian 
life, inasmuch as it observes son1cthing beyond the 
essential perfection of charity, and tends to,vards per- 
fection Ly ,yay of the counsels, although it does not 
en1brace then1 ,vith entire exactness and cOlnplete- 
ness. 
Wherefore, as the state of perfection, so also the re- 
ligious state, taken in its ,vider sense, is to be distin- 
guished into the entire or perfect and the imperfect 
state, or, into the cOlnplete and the incolnplete state. 
lIenee some lay brothers of religious orders are com- 
monly counted as religious, although they do not take 
the three vows. So also certain women, who observe the 
state of continence, making a VO\V thereof, either by 
itself or along \vith other sinlple VO\YS, are s0111etin1es 
called religious, and are held to have s01l1ething of the 
religious state, although not the perfect state of religion. 
Certain hermits also, in like n1anner, anù n1any others 
\v ho are in this imperfect state of religion, are in a 
sense religious, each in proportion as his state shares in 
the conditions of the perfect religious life. 
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IIl.-Is THE PERPETUAL OBLIGATION OF A V O'V NECES- 
SARY IN ORDER TO THE REIJIGIOUS STATE 1 AND 
HO'V 1\iANIFOLD SHOULD SUCH A V OVV BE 1 


Not every mode of life has the idea or nature of a 
state, but that only which has n10ral and sufficient 
i1nrrn1dability by reason of S0111e special bond. Hence, 
in order to the religious state, t,vo things are required- 
l]elfection or religiosity, so to speak, in the 1node of 
living; and firJnness or in'ì1nutabilit!J in the lJl"ofession 
of that lllode of life. 
What is true of states in general, of the state of per- 
fection, and of the state of prelates, is a fortioTi true of 
the state of religion, '\vhich is not only a true state, but 
is a very perfect state, and therefore as such demands 
the greater firmness and stahility. It concerns matter 
\vhich is in itself very difficult, and which is of itself 
not necessary, but voluntary; and therefore it ,vould 
easily fluctuate unless it ,vere establi
hed or made per- 
petual by some moral bond. 
Although chastity and poverty n1ight in a manner be 
observed by a purpose of the 'v ill alone, apart from any 
obligation, yet obedience in matter which is not of 
precept, but voluntary, could not be exercised without 
son1e preceding or already existing and established bond. 
Obedience supposes a directive or even a co-active po\ver 
of prescribing; but this there cannot be ,vith regard to 
n1atter ,vhich is other,vise free frolTI the obligation of 
precept, unless there should first have been a voluntary 
subjection. rl'he religious state, therefore, being a state 
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of voluntary obedience, cannot be constituted by a n1e1'e 
purpose only. 
If there has been no previous subjection, there \vill 
be a purpose rather of follozving the counsels of another 
person than a purpose of obeying his precepts. That 
such subjection shou]d subsist and persevere, there Inust 
exist some bond or obligation. 
'This obligation must first and pe7
 se fall on the three 
principal counsels \vhich are of the substance of, and 
essential to the religious state; and the obligation should 
be indefinite or unlilnited, and therefore perpetual or for 
the \vhole course of life. 
The end of the religious state being perfection of 
charity to be obtained in this life and in the life to 
come, perpetual perlnanence in that state up to the end 
of this life is necessary. A peJ]Jetllal obligation is 
therefore necessarily' of the idea of the religious state. 
It is also of the idea and essence of this state that it 
should be confirmed by Vo\VS nlade to God, so that it 
should possess a proper stability. That state alone lnerits 
the l1an1e of Religion, \vhich is received and approved 
by the conlmon use of the Church, and has all those 
requisites \vhich the Church del11ands. Again, the very 
name of 'religion sho\vs that that state alone is religious 
\vhich is prirnarily and lJer se consecrated to God; and 
this it ,vould not be by 111eans of a promise 11lade to nlall 
and not to God, and this it is only by means of a promise 
made to God. Further, a hunlan pronlise, if it is private, 
and if it can be dissolved by mutual consent of hin} ,vho 
lYlakes it and of hit11 to \VhOnl it is made, is Ílllperfect, 
and does not suffice in order to a proper religious and 
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ecclesia
tical state, unless it is confirmed by la,v and 
public authority. And finally, it belongs to perfection 
not only to do a perfect ,vork, but also to 
'o'lv a perfect 
work; for counsel is given concerning both. Hence he 
,vllo of 
'OlV does a lJe1fect \vork, attains to a twofold 
perfection. 
In order to constitute the religious state, one Vo\V, 
namely, a VO\V of obedience alone, even if through its in- 
tervention there should arise an oLligation to poverty and 
chastity, does not suffice. The religious profession per 
se and in1mediatel y obliges to poverty and chastity inde- 
pendently of the precept of a prelate, \vhich has force of 
obligation from the VO\V of obedience. These t\VO VO\VS 
of poverty and chastity produce special effects ,vith 
regard to the religious person, \vhich a VO\V of oberlience 
alone could not of itself prod uce. 
Those t\VO counsels, of poverty and chastity, regarded 
by themselves, are 11l0st necessary in order to the re- 
ligious state; it therefore belongs to the entire and 
complete perfection of that state that by Ineans of VO\\TS 
those counsels should immediately and per se receive 
stabiliLJY and illlillutability, so that a prelate should not 
have po\ver to make any change in them, and so that 
their observance should not àepend upon his \vin. 
If, perchance, in the profession of any perfect re- 
ligious order express n1ention is Inade onJy of obedience 
according to the Rule, there is therein, ho\vever, al \vays 
understood an ilnplied making of the t\VO VO\VS of poverty 
and chastity, as contained in that Rule. 
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lV.-BESIDES THE THREE ESSENTIAL VO\VS,IS IT NECESSATIY 
TO THE SUBSTA
CE OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE THAT 
THERE SHOULD BE A PRO
IISE OR DELIVERY OF HIJ\l- 
SELF J\1.ADE BY THE PERSON \VHO E:ßIBRACES THAT 
STATE, TO SO:UE :MAN, OR TO SOßIE COßIßIUNITY OF 
ßIEN AS REPRESENTING GOD 1 


The religious state may in itself be constituted in 
t\VO \vays, either in a religious cOffilllunity, or in a soli- 
tary life or particular n10de of Ii ying. 
According to the present practice of the Church, the 
forn1er is no\v the only mode of the re]igious state. It 
is cenobitic, that is to say, the state is en1 braced in S0111e 
ecclesiastical congregation or con1n1unity in ,vhich, under 
one head and under S0111e approved Rule, the religious 
profess the ,vay of perfection. This ,vas, moreover, the 
first forn1 of religious life as given by Christ, and 
inaugurated by His example. 
1'he other mode of the religious state, in a private or 
solitary life, is no\v but ]ittle practised in the Church. 
Not only, ho,vever, is it possible, but in the early 
ages it ,vas far from uncomn10n. Virgins, ,vho con- 
tinued to lead a private life in their o\vn houses, rnade 
their profession in the hands of the bishop, and received 
fi
om him the sacred veil. This ,vas no mere profession 
of virginity only; they 'v ere true religious, and ,vere 
said as such to be specially consecrated. It ,vas the 
saIne in the case of ll1en, and it is 1110st probable that 
the practice of dedicating thelllselves privately and 
singly to God preceded the adoption of the cenobitic or 
conlmon life. rrhese anchorites existed in a trur re- 
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lig-ious state; for, in order to satisfy t,he idea of the state 
of perfection, the condition of COlnn10n life is not neces- 

ary. Common life simply adòs a lTIeanS in order to the 
{lc(juiril1g of perfection, and is, as it "
ere, a school of 
perfection. But a man may, while leading a private life, 
give hiInself to the acquiring of perfection, and embrace 
a certain firm and stable manner of life, in \vhich, by 
the observance of the three counsels, he tends to,vards 
perfection, and in order to this end is firmly constituted 
under the power of another. There i
, therefore, nothing 
,vanting to such an one's being truly and properly in the 
state of religion. Outside the common or cenobitic life, 
virginity n1ay be entirely and perfectly consecrated to 
God, and one may possess nothing by ,yay of property, 
and llave no proprietary use of anything, along \vith 
dependence on the leave of another. There n1ay be also a 
VO\V of obedience, as, for instance, to the bishop, or to 
S01l1e one ,vho has been invested \vith due po,ver; and 
by hin1 this VO'N n1ight, if need be, be publicly and 
solen1nly received. As to the approbation of the .Church 
,ve shall see by -and -by. 


ICeeping in vie\v this distinction of these two lIlodes of 
the religious life, \ve say that by n1eans of religious VO\VS 
a man so delit'ers hÙnselj to God, as in a special lnanner 
to t'J'ansfer the dO'1ni.nion of hi1nself to God; and this is 
not done save ,vhen such vows are accepted in the nct1ne 
of GOLl by the Church. 
St. r.I'homas, citing St. Gregory, speaks of religious 
profession as a holocaust, in \v hich the religious reserves 
nothing for hin1self, but Í1nmolates to Ahnjghty God his 
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senses, his tongue, his life, and his substance. Other 
}'athers frequently declare that a true religious so de- 
livers hinlself to God as to retain no rights over himself. 
St. Basil says that one ,vho has freely so professed him- 
self should keep himself for God, as one of those things 
,vhich have been given to God. He speaks of religious 
profession as a covenant of delivery of one's self entered 
into ,vith God, transgression of \v hich is sacrilegious; 
and he says that the Ulan commits a sacrilegious theft, 
,vho withdra,vs frorn God \vhat has been dedicated to 
Him. St. Chrysostonl argues,-" If the bonds of mili- 
tary service did not bind thee, who could object to thee 
the crime of desertion? " All this is included in the very 
idea of bondage to God ,vhich is inlplied by the term 
Rcligion; for bondage is not constituted by nlere promise, 
but by a tradition or delivery of one' s sel
 or transference 
of dominion over one's self. 
1'he tradition or delivery of himself to God by a 
religious cannot be effected or conlpleted save by means 
or an acceptance on the part of God through His Church. 
1"he religious state being an ecclesiastical state, in order 
to this validity of the tradition, it nlust be accepted 
by the Church. Tradition has no force or efficacy to 
transfer donlinion to another, unless it is accepted by 
that other. God does not immediately and by Him- 
self directly accept any donation made to Hinl; hence 
acceptance nlust be made by the Church or by a 
minister deputed by her, and consequently the tradition 
or delivery of one's self nlust be lnade in the hands of 
sonle man. A.cceptance is n
cessary from the nature 
of the case, for donation, being a contract} cannot be 
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perfected ,vithout the consent of both donor and 
donatary. 
There is a difference bet\veen a promise and a tradi- 
tion or a donation made to God. A pron1ise sirnply 
binds the person ,vho n1akes it to do \vhat he has pro- 
rrâsed; a tradition or donation requires acceptance by 
the other side; and the consequence of acceptance is 
acquireu1ent of right over the thing which has been 
delivered and given, and. to the use and government and 
care of that thing. 
In order to the bond of the religious state, 'v hen it 
is en1braced in a religious C0111IDunity, besides the three 
VO\VS n1ade immediately to God, by ,vhich the reljgious 
is bound to God, it is necessary that there should be a 
special bU111an obligation by ,yay of reciprocal covenant, 
\vherebJ the religious gives himself to religion, and 
is bound to religion, and ,vhereby the religious body 
accepts his tradition or delivery of himself, and is in its 
turn bound to the religious as to a rnember, and to the 
support, care, and governlnent of him in accordance 
,vith its institute. 
In the religious state the religious becomes a IDem ber 
of a Inystical body, nan1ely, the religious order, and t.his 
cannot be effected save by mutual union bet\veen the 
\vhole and the part. This union, as it is a moral union, 
is effected by Inutual obligation. 

s it is an actual and 
real union, the tradition n1ust be actual and the accept- 
ance must correspond thereto. Acceptance of tradition 
in the nan1e of God and of the ,vhole religious order, 
binds the order to the religious ,vho makes his delivery 
of himself. 
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The religious state, 'v hen it is en1braced privately and 
apart from union \vith any religious cOlTIrnunity, must 
still have relation to S01l1e n1an, to \vhom the religious 
binds himself, and to \VhOln he gives power over hilnself. 
This follo\vs fron1 the necessity of there being a vow of 
obedience, and from the fact that the power of a superior 
and the subjection or obligation of an inferior are correla- 
tives, the one of \vhich cannot exist without the other. 


V.-1\IUST" THE VO'YS BE SOLE1\IN VO'YS IN ORDER TO 
CONSTITUTE THE RELIGIOUS STATE? 


A simple anti a solelnn VO\V agree in the COlnmon and 
essential idea of a VO\v. Every VO\V, \vhether silnple or 
solemn, induces an obligation of religion in virtue of a 
promise made to God. The transgression of either has 
essèntially the saffle kind of \vickedness. 
A solenln VO\V differs fron1 a simple VO\V, inasn1uch as 
it adds and includes something \vhich a sÍlnple Vo\V does 
not include. A VO\V is sirnple, and is so called, as pre- 
cisely including the essential idea of a VO\V, \vithout any 
peculiar solen1nity such as the solemn VO\V adds over 
and above the essential idea of a vo\v. 'Vhat a solemn 
vow adds does not effect an essential difference or COll- 
stitute a ne\v species, but iH s0111ething \vhich accident- 
ally perfects the vo,v, and formally constitutes it in its 
idea as a solelnn YO\V. 
V O\VS are sometÍ1nes called SOle1J1-TL in a \vider and 
colloquial sense, ,vhen they are clothed ,vith some 
accidental and extrinsic solen111ity; but they are strictly 
and properly solen111 only ,vhen eonstituteù as such by 
VOL. 1. F 
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some substantial solemnity. In order that they should 
be solemn jn either sense, they must be not nlerely 
mental, but external and visible, for what could be con- 
ceived n10re simple than a purely n1ental vo,v? More- 
over, a VO\V is not called solemn save in its re]ation to the 
Church, \vhich must therefore have cognisance of it. It 
does not suffice that a vow should be external in order 
that it should be solemn, but it must be also in SOlne 
way public. 
A VO\V may be substantial1y solemn even although it 
should lack external and accidental solemnity. In order 
that a Vo\V of religious profession shoulll be valid and 
substantially solemn, it is required that there shoulò be 
present t\VO persons, one promising or offering himself, 
and the other invested \yith la\vful po\ver and accepting 
this promise or offering in the na1l1e of the Church or 
of God. This \vill suffice without any other external 
solemnity and without any greater publicity, \vhen such 
conditions have not been lnade necessary to the validity 
of the vow in virtue of hU1l1an hnv. 
A VO\V, on the other hand, may be exté7'nally solelun, 
that is to say, it may have been made with certain rites 
and external ceren10nies, and yet it may not possess sub- 
stantial solenlnity. A sinlple vo'v may be made \vith 
external cerelnony, in given \vords, in the hands of 
another, before many \vitnesses and accolnpanied by a 
benediction, and yet it is only accidentally solemn. 
V O\VS \vhich are substant1..ally solemn, although they 
are fitting and most becoming to entrance on the 
religious state, are nevertheless not absolutely necessary 
or essential in order to constitute that state. 
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'Jr.-DOES THE "SUBSTANTIAL" SOLEMNITY OF A RE- 
LIGIOUS VO\V OF CHASTITY CONSIST IN ANY BENEDIC- 
TION OR CO
SECRATION, OR OTHER EXTERNAL RITE 
 


A VO\;v is not made substantially solemn by reason of 
any sacred benediction or consecration, for that without 
,vhich a Vo\V may be solemn cannot be its substantial 
solelllnity, and cannot essentially belong to it. 
Express profession and solemn vows are made in 
many religious orders \vithout any spiritual benediction 
and consecration; as, for instance, in the Society and in 
the Order of St. Dominic. In the latter, profession is 
first made \vith solelnn vows, and it is after\vards that 
the habits are blessed. The benediction supposes the 
solemn VO\V, and does not solemnise it. There are 
l11any religious orders \vhich have no such benediction, 
and yet their VO\VS are in Rubstance equally solenln with 
those of other orders. 
Again, it may be that ,vith the same consecrat,ion 
and benediction the vo\vs are not solemn, \vhich sho\vs 
that the substantial solemnity of a vow does not consist 
in consecration. The VO\VS of scholastics and of coadju- 
tors in the Society are made \vith public and sufficiently 
sacred solerr\nity-to ,vit, in the hands of a superior ,vho 
is presenting the Holy Eucharist-and yet they are 
only sin1ple vow's; and in the first days of .the Society 
they did not render those ,vho n1ade them incapable 
of Inatrimony. It ,vonId be the same even if a solen111 
benediction \vere added, supposing the intention of the 
individual and the idea of the Institute to relnain the 


same. 
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Even ,vere the Church to ordain that simple VO\VS 
should not be valid unless they ,vere maàe before ,vit- 
llesses or in the hands of a prelate, or ,vith other sirl1ilar 
external soleu1uities, such VO\VS would not rise above 
the level of sin1ple VO\vs. 
A VO\V of chastity, even if it ,vere Inade ,vith some 
special external and solen1n rite ordained by the Church 
and requisite in order to its validity, could not in virtue 
of such solen1nity have force to disable a person fùr 
matrin10ny unless this should have been specialJy ex- 
pressed and added by institution of the Church. A 
vow 111ade in this ,yay cannot, therefore, be substantially 
solen1n in virtue of any such rite; and that ,vhether 
the rite is called consecration, benediction, or by any 
other name \vhatsoever. A vo,v of chastity, to be sole1Tln 
in the st.rict and proper sense, must not only be valid to 
bind a man to perpetual continence, but also such as 
to disable him for matrimony. 


'TII.-DoES THE SOLE1t
ITY OF A YO'V OF CHASTITY 
CO
SIST IN THE DONATION OR DELIVERY OF HIM- 
SELF 'VHICH THE RELIGIO"GS :MAKES TO GOD AND 
TO THE OnDER 
 


In religious profession t\VO things have to be con- 
sidered,-a donation ,vhich the religious makes of hin1- 
self to the Order ,vhen he aSSUlnes that state, and \vhich 
the superior accepts in the name of the Order, and-the 
VO\V of chastity \vhich, in itself, is not a donation, hut 
a prolnise nlade to God alone. These t\VO are distinct, 
not only in idea, but really. A donation of one's self is 
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not the rnatter of the Vo\V of chastity, nor has it for its 
object and matter one's body in order to the observance 
of chastity, but one's self in order to the service and sub- 
jection of religion. The t\VO are mutually separable, for 
such a donation 111ay be made by itself apart from any 
VO\V of chastity; and, on the other hand, a vow of 
chastity n1ay be made, anù that even in the hands of a 
prelate and ,vith external solemnity, apart from any 
other donation. Those t,yO things, ,vbich are really 
distinct) are no\v made together in religious profession, 
and are morally conjoined in order thereto. 
There may be a simple VO\V of chastity, \vhich is 
pllrely a promise, and has no tradition annexed to it. 
The two acts, of pronlising and of delivering the thing 
pronlised, are not in theInselves or necessarily conjoined, 
but may be separated at "Till. "\Ve often give ,vhat we 
have never pronlised; and \ve may promise \vhat \ve 
never, or \vhat \ve do not immediately give. A promise 
has regard to the future; tradition or delivery is in the 
present. If there is son1etilTIes nlade a present donation 
of a thing along \vith a promise, there is not thereby 
promised the thing- \vhich has been already given, \vhich 
\vould be absurd; but there is pron1Ïsed either the fruit 
of the thing, or the observance of the donation, or the 
like. There may therefore be nlade a silTIple promise of 
chastity, \vhich is neither a tradition or delivery of the 
body, nor has a tradition conjoined ,,
ith it. 
A simple VO\V of chastity made to God alone cannot 
have annexed to it a tradition of one's body made im- 
lnediately to God alone. Although a Ulan pron1ises his 
goods to God for Iris service \vith a ,viII and deliberate 
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intention of delivering thenl to God henceforth and at 
once, yet so long as he does not hand thenl over to the 
Church or to the poor, or expend thenl on other pious 
,yorks, he does not renounce his dominion over them. 
If he did, they ,vould renlain under the sole don1inion 
of God, \vhich is absurd; for God does not accept Í1n- 
Jllediately and by Hinlself any donation made to HÜn, 
and so does not acquire any special right or don1inion 
over and above that general right and donlinion which is 
His as He is the one Creator. In accepting He employs 
the interventio
 of second causes, such as I-lis nlinisters, 
who are the adnlinistratürs of His goods, and accept and 
use these for Hilll; other\vise it ,vould follo\v that any 
one, ,vho had conle to kno\vledge of such a donation, 
n1Íght possess himself of the goods, as belonging to no 
one, \vithout injustice to\vard
 their forlTIer o\vner. The 
o\vner also, even if he had made no proper Vo\V or pro- 
n1ise to God, but had the intention of giving the goods 
to God, would remain bound of justice not to retain the 
goods, and he could not \yithout injustice to God give 
them to another; nor would this second donation be yalid; 
nay, he could not at his o\vn discretion apply thenl to 
this or that pious ,vork, if from the beginning he had 
not by the same internal intention ,,-here\vith he had 
given the goods to God, reserved to hÍ1nself this right; 
for after goods have passed to the dominion of God, no 
private person is the dispenser of theIn, but only the Pope 
or the Bishop, as the Vicar of God. lIe \vould be bound 
therefore to deliver theln to the pastors of the Church in 
order that they nlÎght expend then1 at th
ir discretion for 
the service of God. All 'v hich is incredible and absurù. 
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If one has a purpose of giving to God the labour of 
a day, either by way of pilgrimage, or by ,yay of ,york, 
for the building of a church, but ,vithout a promise or 
proper vo\v, and only by ,vay of donation giving this to 
God as if he gave Him the fruit of a tree, he ,viII not by 
his failing so to do commit a sin of Ùzjustice. This is a 
sign that he had not transfe1'red to God the don
inion 
of such actions, or a right equivalent to don1inion. 
In the Sacred Scriptures we do not read of any other 
,yay in \vhich a man obliges himself to God, save that of 
a vow or a promise, which, 3S made to God, con1es to 
the same thing. Nor do \ve read of any other kind 
of covenant made immediately bet\veen God and man, 
besides such a one as is lnade either by means of a pre- 
cept and promise on the part of God, or by n1eans of a 
vow and promise on the part of man. 
vVhat is in this matter true of external goods is true 
also of one's o\vn body. Although a man may have an 
interior purpose of delivering his body to God for His 
special service, he does not thereby lose his dominion 
over his body or impose on himself a ne\v obligation, 
especially \vith regard to the observance of chastity, if 
he has not vo\ved it. The same is true \vith regard to 
an intention of giving one's self to God for the sake of 
obedience; it is only a gooll purpose, \vhich of itself 
does not ind uce obligation. 
We 111ust here recall the difference bet\veen a promise 
and a donation. A p1'ol1u.se is, as it \vere, a particular 
la\v \vhich a man inlposes on hinu;elf, and therefore it can 
be n1ade immediately to God, because it has its effect im- 
mediately on the person making it, \vhom it specially 
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obliges to the ,vorship of God. Of this obligation a man 
is capable, and God also accepts such a pro111ise, since it 
pertains to his service, and since that a n1an should be so 
bound is good. But a donation does not of itself and 
iml11ediately oblige the giver, nor is it in him that it pro- 
duces its o,vn proper effect, but in the person to whom it 
is D1ade. To that person it transfers the d01l1inion of the 
thing given, so that the giver is deprived thereof, and 
consequently is bound not to act contrary to his donation. 
Hence it is that a n1an cannot give anything immediately 
to God, for God is not capable of private and imperfect 
dominion such as man n1ay acquire, and man cannot give 
a dominion more perfect than that ,vhich he himself 
posspsses. Again, don1inion is ordained in order to use 
and governn1ent, other,vise it ,vould be possessed in vain. 
But God does not take upon Hinlself a peculiar nse 
and government of anything, by \vay of proximate and 
particular cause, but \vills that particular goods should 
be administered and governed through second causes, 
even if they are given for His service. He does not 
therefore accept or take the particular d0111inion of any- 
thing by Himself; but if anything is given to HÏ1n or 
for His service, He ,vills it to be given to His ministers, 
in order that by them in His nan1e it may be accepted 
aI
d administered. A donation made other\vise is null 
and made in vain, as foreign to the ordinary providence 
of God. 
This is signified by the ,vords of the psalm, \y hich 
says-" I will not take calves out of thy house, nor he- 
goats out of thy flocks, . . . for the ,vorld is 1\Iine, and 
the fulness thereof;" and nevertheless concludes-" Offer 
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to God the sacrifice of praise, and pay thy vows to the 
l\lost High" (Ps. xlix. 9, 12, 14). 
A sinlple vow of chastity is a promise standing by 
itself alone \vithout any tradition or delivery of himself 
by the person, \vhile a sole1nn Vo\V of chastity has 
always a tradition attached to it, ,vhich is made not 
Ílnmediately to God, but to Hirn through the inter- 
vention of His nlinisters, by whom it is also accepted. 
1Vhat is so delivered to God rernains under their care 
and government, and by means of the tradition or de- 
livery of it to them they acquire for God a nClV right 
to it. 
Tradition is not, ho\vever, of itself sufficient to render 
a YOW of chastity solelTIn; for such a VO\V might be 
Inade along \vith a tradition to the service of God, which 
tradition nlight be accepted by lTIan in the name of 
God, and nevertheless the VO\V rr1Ïght not be solelTIn, but 
renlaln sinlple. Tradition is required in order to the 
solelTInity of a vo\v of chastity, but it does not of itself 
suffice. 


VIII.-WHAT IS LACKING TO THE SI
IPLE VO"\VS OF THE 
SOCIETY, SO THAT THEY ARE NOT SOLE.MN? 


This is lacking, that they do not disable a person 
absolutely and perpetually for matrimony, but di;";able 
only so long as they endure. They have not absolutely 
perpetual duration, because they are not annexed to a 
profession \vhich is perpetual on both sides, but to a 
tradition \vhich is dissoluble by repudiation of the ac- 

epter. As the dissolubility of these VO\VS arises from the 
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special institution of the Church, so in other religious 
orders it is from the positive la\v of the Church that 
profession, \vhen accepted, derives indissolubility. vVhat- 
ever is of solemnity in the Vo\VS of the professed, and 
is lacking in the sirnple VO\VS of the Society, springs 
froln ecclesiastical la\v, and is superadded to tradition 
and the VO\vs. 


IX.-RELIGIOUS TRADITION DOES NOT OF NATURAL LA'V 
ALONE INVALIDATE SUBSEQUENT 1\IATllII\IONY. 


No tradition of one's self, \vithout a VO\V of chastity 
or the intervention of a la\v of the Church, invalidates 
ll1atrimony. 
Even along \vith a yO\V of chastity, but \vithout the 
other substantial VO\VS of religion, tradition of one's 
self would llOt make that VO\V solemn, or disable a 
person for InatrimollY; much less \vould it disable hill1 
if it stood by itself alone. 
1'radition by itself, apart and as distinct from a VO\V 
of chastity, does not bind to the observance of chastity, 
and therefore cannot of itself intrinsically hinder the 
validity of n1atrimony. 
The power of entering on the n1arried state is in such 
\vise natural, and given for the common good of all 
ll1ankind, that although a man may by his o\vn \vill 
alone bind hil11self to God not to use this po\ver, yet he 
cannot \v hoHy deprive hill1self of it, and render himself 
incapable of n1atrimony by his o\vn private authority 
alone, apart from the intervention of public authority. 
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The right to marry is more a public fight of all man- 
kind than a private right of the individual, since it is 
ordained for the preservation of the species. Although, 
therefore, a man may, at his discretion, not use that 
right and po\ver, yet be cannot \vholly deprive hin1self 
of the power save by aid of the public authority. In 
order to this, an exercise of the supernatural power 
\vbich has been besto\ved upon the Church is necessary; 
since natural human po\ver could not introduce a 
ervi- 
tude \vhich should take from a nlan bis natural liberty 
and po\ver to contract the bond of 111atrimony. 


X.-THE SOLENINITY OF A VO'V OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY, 
AND ITS ORIGIN. 


The substantial solemnity of a vow of religious 
chastity is none other than its nloral efficacy to perpetu- 
ally disable a person from contrarting valid nlatrimony. 
This is the primary difference bet\veen it and a sinlple 
vow. '.Vithout this disabling efficacy a Vo\V of chastity 
,viII not be solemn; ,vith this it cannot be other\vise 
than solemn. 
This disabling efficacy is to be attributed to the vo\v 
of chastity rather than to the rel
gious tradition, re- 
garded as it is an action and donation distinct fronl the 
pro1l1ise in \vhich the Vo\V consists. rrhe prohibition to 
marry follo\vs not fronl the tradition but fronl the 
Vo\V, and therefore so does also the in validation of the 
nlatrinlony. 
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XI.-TRANSFOR
IATION OF VO\VS FROl\I SOLEJ\IN IKTO 
SIMPLE; AND FROl\I SIl\IPLE INTO SOLEJ\IN. 
The san1e VO\V, remaining in itself unchanged, may 
becorne fro1l1 being solemn a sil11ple VO\V, and frolH being 
simple a solemn Vo\V, independently of the \vill of the 
person Inaking it. The solen1nity depends on the inter- 
vention of a ]a\v of the Church, \vhich la\v (although, so 
far as disability for matrimony is concerned, it supposes 
in the religious the ,viII to live in a particular religious 
Institute \vhich has been approved hy the Church) does 
not, as regard.; its duration, or its abrogation, or its 
effects, depend on the will or intention of the person \vho 
makes the VO\v. 
The solemnity, therefore, of a vow, or its po\ver to 
disable, springs chiefly fron1 this la\v; and although it 
may be said to exist n10rall y in the vow, yet it does not 
in reality add to it save an extrinsic denomination; and 
so \yithout intrinsic change of the Vo\V or in the per- 
son making it the solen111ity n1ay be taken a\vay by 
abrogation of the ht\v. 
For the san1e reason a sill1ple VO\V may become 
solemn, apart from any ne\v \vill or intention on the 
part of hilll who made it. 
This, for instance, might be the case \vith regard to 
the sin1ple Vo\vS of scholastics in the Society. In the 
beginning of the Society these VO\VS \vere simple on t\VO 
grounds; first, because they did not render persons in- 
capable of matril110ny; and secondly, because they \vere 
not annexed to a t.radition \vhich \vas absolutely per- 
petual and indissul uble on both sides, but to a tradition 
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\vhich \vas perpetual and indissoluble only on the 
side of the religious, po\ver renlaining in the Society to 
dissol ve the bond and to disilliss the religious for just 
causes. As regards the first ground of sÏ1nplicity, the 
simplicity of these vo,vs of chastity has been, so to speak, 
din1inished; since they now render persons incapable of 
matrilnony so long as they endure. This they do in 
virtue of the bull of Pope Gregory XIII., " Ascenclente 
Dornino," "1hich, as soon as uttered, had effect not only 
on those \V ho should thereafter lnake such Vo\VS, but 
also on those religious who had up to that date been free 
frOll1 this matrimonial impedinlent; as is 111anifest froll1 
the tenor of the bull. As regards the second ground of 
sinlplicity, it also n1ight at any tin1e be taken a\vay by 
the Pontiff by means of a l3,\v depriving the Society of its 
power of disn1issing those \v ho after their t\VO years of 
probation had la\vful1y Inade their vows. 
rl'here is no doubt that the Pontiff possesses this po\ver, 
berause the VO\VS are themselves perpetual, and they 
are taken as such by the religious, and the tradition to 
\vhich they are annexed is, on the part of the religious, 
irrevocable; and therefore the Pontiff 11light make ac- 
ceptance irrevocable on the part of the Society in virtue 
of his po\ver as its supren1e Pastor and Legislator. There 
\vould then be con1pleted in the Vo\V of chastity the idea 
of a solenln VO\V, for it would then possess all the neces- 
sary conditions \v hich such a VO\V deillands. 
In the san1e ,yay and on the other hand, if the Pon- 
tiff \vere at any tilne to alter the la\v of other religious 
orders and to ordain that they should all be at liberty 
to dismiss religious on account of incorrigible crimes, 
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even those ,vho \vere already professed, and to disl11iss 
them. free from the bond of profession and fron1 all the 
VO\VS, the vows that had previously been solemn \vould 
thereupon cease to be solernn, since frolH that date they 
\vould not be absolutely perpetual, but perpetual only 
under condition. 


XII. - OF WHAT NATunE IS THE SOLE1\I
ITY OF A 
VO"\V OF POYERTY? AND 'VHAT IS ITS ORIGIN 
 


A VO\v of poverty is, as \ve have seen, one of the 
essentials of the religious state; and it mar also be either 
a sin1ple or a solemn vo\v. 
The vow is sÏ1nlJle \vhen there is made to God a n1ere 
proillise of the observance of poverty by the abdication 
of the dominion or o\vnership of all temporal goods and 
of the use of thenl. as one's o\vn property. Such a VO\V 
is simple, since to the pron1ise 111ade to God there is 
nothing added \vhich should either induce a special 
obligation or produce any peculiar moral effect. As 
,vith regard to a VO\V of chastity, so \vith regard to a 
vow of poverty; it may be made privately or publicly, 
,vithout external solcrllnity or along \vith such soleln- 
nity, and nevertheless remain a simple VO\V if the 
solen1nity is only accidental. 
That it may be also solemn is not less cprtain, but it 
is not solemnised save in a religious state \vhich has been 
approved by the Church, and in \vhich state there is 
rigorous profession, that is to say, profession \vith a bond 
,vhich is indissoluble on both sides, on the side of the 
religious and on the side of the order, by the tradition or 
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delivery of himself by the one and the irrevocable ac- 
ceptance of this traditiop. by the other. 
A sirnple and a solemn vo\v of poverty agree in the 
essential idea of a vow. They agree also as regards 
their Dlatter, although with a certain difference. A 
simpJe vo\v may be particular only, that is to say, it may 
concern some and not all te]nporal goods. One might 
VO\V not to have property save up to a certain amount, 
or not to. possess real property, or the like; ,vhile a 
solenln vow of poverty n1ust be entire, nalnely, not to 
possess anything \vhatsoever as propert,y, \vhether as 
regards dominion, or as regards usufruct, or as regards 
even the use of it as if it were qne's own. A simple vo\\'" 
1nay, however, of course, although it need not, cover the 
whole matter of poverty. 
Simple and solemn VO\VS of poverty. are distinguished 
from each other by their eif'ects, just as silllple and 
solenln VO\VS of chastity are so distinguished. 
A soleuln VO\V of poverty not only obliges one not 
to possess temporal goods as one's property, but it also 
renders a person perpetually inca1JCtble of 1J1'0 prrietoT- 
ship and cl01ninz.on, and consequently renders hin'!. 
incapable of entering on any inheritance \vhatsoever; 
and, as soon as the vo,v is taken, it by its o\vn force and 
ilJSO facto excludes dominion of those goods ,vhich he 
previously possessed. A sitnple VO\V of pov'erty does 
not as such produce these effects. As a solemn VO\V of 
religious chastity destroys previous ll1atrimony Tatu1n 
non consu1n1natu1n, and invalidates all subsequent Inatri- 
11lony, so does a solemn vow of poverty exclude all 
previous dominion, if there ,vas any such, and it hinders 
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all acquisition of don1inion in the future. Conse- 
qucntly, also, as one can besto\v or validly alienate by 
his O\Vl1 autbority and \vill that only \vl1ich is his o\vn 
property and of \vhich he is o\vner and master, a solenln 
VO\V invalidates all besto\vals and alienations. 
This d
sability must be perpetual,. absolutely and 
n10rall y, in virtue of the state; for there might exist 
a simple VO\V of poverty \vhich should produce those 
effects so long as it lasted, as in fact there is in the 
Society. Since such a VO\V does not induce an absolutely 
perpetual incapacity, but one \vhich is dependent on the 
\vill of superiors \v ho can dissolve the bond, and set ihe 
subject free fronl his obligation and leave him capable 
of possessing, such a VO\V is not solemn. A VO\V is 
sole111n not because it has disabling effects, but because 
it has lJOIVer to produce then1. 
A solen1n VO\V has disabling force not from natural 
or divine law, or as it is a VO\V, nor yet froin the tradi- 
tion to \vhich it is annexed, but frol1
 the institution 
of the Church. A vow of poverty, ho\vever solen1}}, 
cannot, by reason of its being a lJro7nise, induce dis- 
ability to acquire and possess, without the aid of la\v; 
for a n1an can al\vays change his purpose, and his later 
\vill relnains always efficacious as against his foriller 
,vill, \vhich had not the effect of donation and trans- 
ference of dominion. As present matrilflony \vith one 
person is valid as against past espousals contracted \vith 
another, so present acceptance is valid as against past 
renunciation made merely by ,vay of pro111ise, eyell if 
the promise should have been made under oath; al- 
though there \vonId of course be sin in either case. 
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Tradition, of itself and intrinsically, and In virtue of 
the religious state, requires at most that the religious 
should deliver his person ,vholly to the Order and to its 
service, and ,vith this donation there is not necessarily 
conjoined renunciation of don1Ìnion and proprietorship 
of all temporal goods, nor an obligation of not possessing 
them, unless to this tradition a vo,v of poverty has been 
annexed. It is not of the idea of this tradition, as 
such, that along with the person, his goods and rights, 
present and future, should pass to the monastery or 
religio us body. 
In those religiòus institutes in which the Oi'der 
succeeds to the goods and rights of the religious, this 
succession arises from human institution, and does not 
spring froll1 the intrinsic nature of religious tradition; 
and in these Orders the institute may be altered, the 
religious tradition ren1ail1ing as before \vith regard to all 
that relates to the person. 
In the Society, after the t\VO years of probation, there 
is 11lade a VO\V of poverty along ,vith a true and perfect 
tradition of one's self, and nevertheless the person is not 
rendered incapable of acquiring and retaining dOlllinioll 
of goods; and therefore that vo,v of poverty is only RimpJe. 
Religious tradition does not suffice to solen1nise the VO\Y, 
or to render the person incapable of don1Ínion. Al- 
though colleges and noviciates of the Society are capable 
of receiving rents and possessing real property, yet 
those \vho give themselves to the Society and nlake their 
vo,vs in it, do not thereby transfer to it any right to 
their goods, in virtue of their incorporation \yith it. 
When this, therefore, takes place in other religious 
YOLo 1. G 
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Orders, it does not arise froll1 the nature of the case, but 
springs froln positive law.. J\Ioreover, the VO\VS of 
Formed Coadjutors of the Society are sin1ple, and by 
them, or by the tradition to \vhich they are annexed, no 
right to the goods or inheritance of such coadjutors 
is acquired by the Society, and nevertheless they are 
rendered incapable of the don1inion of temporal goods. 
This is an effect, therefore, of a, special institute in 
virtue of its approbation by the Church. 


XIII.-OF "\VHAT NATURE IS THE SOLEMNITY OF A YO'V 
OF OBEDIENCE? OR OF OTHER SOLE:MN YO\VS, I
" SUCH 
THERE ARE? AND 'VHENCE HAS THIS SOLEMNITY ITS 
ORIGIN? 


The thi.rd of the VO\VS 'v hich are essential to religion 
is the vow of obedience,-that is, of obeying a man as 
holding the place of God, and this not only in things 
necessary as of precept apart froll1 vow, but in matters 
also of counsel and supererogation. 
1'he peculiar moral effect ,vhich distinguishes a 
solemn fron1 a sin1ple VO\V of obedience, and which a 
sin1ple VO\V cannot produce, is that it so su
jects the 
,viII of the religious to his superior that \vithout his 
superior's consent that ,vill is inefficacious to the con- 
tracting of any civil or na,tural obligation, whether by 
,yay of contract or in any other way. 
A simple vow of obedience does not produce this 
effect in virtue of its o\vn natural obligation alone. It 
only induces the simple obligation of a pron1ise to obey 
the superior. 1'his is not sufficient to invalidate one's 
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purpose of binding one's Sf:' If to another in matters 
\vhich are not to the prejudice of tþe previous vow, or 
at variance ,vith" the Rule or the fight which has been 
acquired by the Order or its superior. A VO\V of obedience 
does not of itself oblige one not to make any prolnise 
,vith regard to a la,yful matter \vhich is not prohibited 
by the Rule or by the superior. Such a promise \vill be 
valid. 
The effect of invalidation therefore arises from a 
solemnity added to the VO\V; or rather, this force and 
efficacy annexed to the vow constitutes and is its 
solemnity. This nloral effect on the religious of inability 
firmly and irrevocably to bind hinlself "Tithout the con- 
sent of his superior, springs from his vow of obedience; 
and since it does not do so by reason of the promise 
alone, it does so by reason of its solelnnity. 
A Eirnple pron1Ïse of obedience of itself does not 
induce so great a subjection, subordination, and depend- 
ence on the part of the religious, nor does it give so great 
a po\ver to hill1 to ,vhon1 obedience is promised. It gives 
the superior the po\ver only of prescribing, and inlposes 
on his subject the obligation of obeying in those things 
which have been prescribed within the limits of the 
nlatter of the VO\V or promise. The po\ver of invaliùating 
every obligatiûn of the subject is far greater, and is not 
of itself annexed to the po\ver of prescribing. It does 
not therefore follo\v from a simple VO\V of obedience. It 
belongs to a peculiar properfy, froln \vhich a VO\V derives 
this efficacy, and in thjs property consists the solell1nity 
of the YO\v. 
The po\ver of supcl'iors to invalidate the obligations of 
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their subjects springs from the d01rLinati
.e pouJer ,vhich 
they possess over thenl. This dominative po\ver they 
do not derive fron1 the VO\V of obedience, ,vhich is not 
a donation but a pron1ise, but froll1 the tradition to 
which it is annexed. The addition of the VO\V ,,,"ould 
not, ho\vever, be superfluous, even if in virtue of the 
tradition the religious \vere no longer sui y"uris or his 
o\vn n1aster, but bound to obey hin1 to whonl he has 
delivered himself; since the tradition is specially consc- 
crated to God by the VO\V, and elevated so as to be, as 
it ,vere, a spiritual holocaust offered to God. It is, 
nloreover, conjirrned by the VO\V, \vl1Ïch adds to it a 
special obligation of fidelity due to God, \vhich the 
tradition of itself does not induce. 
The Vo\V of oLedience, ho\vever, is not solemnised 
fornlally by the tradition \vhich it confÌrnls any n10re 
than are the other VO\VS, as \ve have seen. Even as 
confirmed by a Vo\V of oLedience, religious tradition has 
not, in virtue of the la\v of nature and ,vithout the 
aid of Canon La\v, force so to subject the \vill of the 
religious to the ,viII of his superior that be should be 
rpndered impotent validly and firmly to bind hin1self 
\vithout the consent of his superior. 
A man cannot deprive hinlself of his po\ver of firnlly 
obliging hinlself to those things \vhich he can justly 
and rightly do, by depriving hinlself at his o\vn discre- 
tion and by his o\vn authority of the dOll1inion of his 
,viII and transferring it to another. For this there is 
required the intervention and aid of the public authority 
of ecclesiasticalla\v. 
The Church never attributed the disabling force of a 
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solenln VO\V of obedience to the vow alone and as separate 
fronl the tradition, or to the tradition alone and taken 
by itself, but to the tradition as confirmed by the vow of 
obedience, and principally by reason of the VO\v. 
rhe 
vow has not disabling efficacy, and consequently has not 
solenlnity, unless it supposes religious tradition and fans 
upon that tradition; but to the tradition itself, apart from 
the vo,v, this efficacy does not belong. In religious pro- 
fession the tradition is, as it ,vere, the matter, and the 
vow the forln, ,vhich not only confirms the obligation of 
obedience, but cOlnpletes it, anù specially consecrates it 
to God; and therefore to the vow is principally attri- 
buted the abnegation of the will, the disabling efficacy, 
and conseq uel1tl y the solenlnity. 
The 'lvhole solemnity of the vow of obedience does not 
consist in the property of disabling efficacy alone, taken 
nakedly and by itself, but includes or supposes a tradition 
,vhich is absolutely perpetual, ,vith a bond and obliga- 
tion \vhich is irrevocable on both sides, on the part of 
the Order as ,veIl as on the part of the religious. There- 
fore not eyery VO\V \vhich has disabling efficacy is solemn; 
but that disabling ,ow is alone solenln which is also 
absolutely perpetual. 
According to the common and ancient usage of the 
Church and the ordinary la,v it is only the three VO\VS 
of chastity, poverty, and obedience that are ,vont to be 
solenlnised; and these essential VO\VS of religion are also 
not solelnnised save ,vhen taken together, for none of 
theln are solen1nised save in religious profession, and 
that cannot be valid without thoEe three VO\vs. 'Ve 
speak here as to n1attel'S of fact, not as to \vhat is 
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possible \vith regard to the solemnisation of other 
vows. 
The fourth vow of special obedience to the Supreme 
Pontiff, \vith regard to the n1issions, \\.hich is taken in 
solen1n profession in the Society, is called solemn, both 
in the Constitutions and in the Bulls; but wherein its 
solernnity consists will be considered in its O\Vl1 place. 


XI\T.-Is THE SOLEMNITY OF THE THREE ESSENTIAL 
VO\YS OF THE SUBSTAKCE AND ESSEKCE OF THE 
I
ELIGIOUS STATE 1 


A true religious state çan be constituted \vithout 
solen1n vo'vs, and by means of sirnple VO\VS; and there- 
fore the solemnity of the VO\VS is not of the essence of 
the religious state. 
1"'he solelnnity of the VO\VS being of hun1an or ecclesi- 
astical law rr1Íght by the same la\v be taken a\vay, and 
nevertheless the divine institution ,vould renlain eutire. 
If Christ instituted the: religious state, 1-1e instituted 
\vhatever is of its essence; and consequently \vhatsoever 
is of the institution of the Church only is not of the 
essence of that state. 
Gregory XIII., condemning those who supposed that 
those religious of the Society who do not 111ake solenll1 
vo,vs are not constituted in a true religious state, says 
that they did so " not considering that the solemnity of 
a vo,v has been introduced by constitution of the Church 
alone." 

rhe t\VO conditions ,vhich are necessary to solelTll1ity 
-the absolute and irrevocable tradition, and the dis- 
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abling force which we have considered-are neither of 
them of the essence of the religious state; and so neither 
is solemnity itself of the essence of that state. 
There is nothing unjust in an Order not absolutely 
ùinc1ing itself to the religious as the religious does to it, 
for there is nothing against the la\v of nature in a dona- 
tary accepting a donation under condition that he n1ay 
relinquish it if he pleases. The contract is voluntary on 
both sides, and so it is open to either side to inJpose 
conditions. Again, the benefit ,vhich the Order confers 
'-' 
on the religious by accepting his tradition of himself is 
greater than the advantage ,vhich it derives therefrom. 
And farther, in religion the con1mon good has to be 
l'egarded, aDd therefore it is not against natural justice 
that the religious should absolutely deliver himself in 
perpetuity and deprive hin1self of his liberty to recall his 
donation, and that the Order should not absolutely: but 
,vith SOll1e limitation or condition, accept the same, 
reserving power to dismiss the religious and set hinl 
free, should this be considered to be for the corrlmon 
good in accordance with the rules of prudence. 
Looking to the general idea of the religious state, 
there is in such a contract sufficient stability or per- 
petuity, for on the part of the religious the stability is 
absolute and on the part of the Order it is moral; and this 
lneasure of stability is as Tnuch as is expedient for the 
common good in such a manner of life. 
Further, considering the particular idea of the re- 
ligious state, as it is a state of perfection or as it tends 
to\vards perfection, this condition, or the liberty which 
remains \vith the Order, does not hinder perfection, but 
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may rather aid towards it and render a man 1110re 
solicitous for the attainment of perfection, lest through 
his o\vn fault he should be expelled from the Orl1er. 
To esseutially constitute the religious state two 
things are necessary and suffice-sufficient sta
ility and 
sufficient removal of impedin1ents to perfection, along 
,vith sufficient means for the attainment of it. Both 
are afforded by simple Vo\VS, sufficiently approved and 
adn1itted by the Church
 If all the VO\VS, especially 
that of obedience, are perfectly observed, silnple VO'.vs 
,vill not less exactly take a\vay all in1pediments to per- 
fection than ,vould solelnn vo,vs; ,vhile if the vows are 
not observed, they ,vould not, even if they \vere so]en111, 
contribute to the relnoval of ilnpedin1ents to perfection. 


XV.-Is THE APPROBATION OF THE CHURCH NECESSARY 
IN ORDER TO CO:KSTITUTE A TRUE RELIGIOUS 
STATE? 


According to the present la \v and usage of the 
Church there cannot be a true religious state save in a 
religious body \vhich has been approved by the Church. 
The approbation of the Church includes t\VO things, one 
of \vhich belongs to the intellect or proceeds from a 
judglnent thereof, ,vhile the other is more properly an 
operation of the \viII. To approve a religious community 
in the first way, is, after sufficient exan1ination, in- 
ternally to judge, and externally authoritatively to de- 
clare, that its lllode of life is holy, free from all error 
and superstition, that in its end and in its lTIeanS 
thereto it tends to\vards perfection, and that it is there- 
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fore n1eet for erection and consecration to the religious 
state. By such approbation nothing is conferrecl on 
the institute, but \vhat it possesses is 1nade known. To 
approve in the second \yay is, as it \vere, efficaciously to 
create or erect such a community of persons into an 
ecclesiastical and truly religious state; and this is done 
in1mediately by the efficacious ,viII of hin1 \vho approves 
it. Thi8 n10rally confers on such a congregation \vhat- 
soever can be conferred on the part of hin1 \vho approves 
it, in order to its being a true religious state-such as 
the po\ver to ac11nit to this state those \VhOnl God has 
caned, to fran1e statutes, to elect superiors, to enjoy the 
privileges of ecclesiastical persons, and the like. 
As a prelude to the institution of a religious Order 
\vhich professes a mode of life in cOlnlnunity, as a 
society or congregation, and '" hich is proposed to the 
,,,hole Church, the judicial approbation of the Church, 
or that approbation \vhich belongs to the intellect, is 
necessary. This is manifest, for an Order cannot 
prudently be practically approved by the \viII, and pro
 
posed to the Church as a true state of " perfection to be 
acquired," unless there should first have been 111ade by 
the Church a judgn1ent \vith regard to its utility. It is 
also necessary that this judgment should be public and 
authoritative, since the Order is proposed to the Uni
 
versal Church as a system to be ÎInitated or elnbraced 
and foUo\ved. It is to this approbation that the Doctors 
chiefly refer \vhen they say that the Pontiff cannot err 
in approving a religious body, that is to say, in authori- 
tativeJy declaring that its manner of life is good and 
holy, and a fitting ,yay to\vards the acquirement of per- 
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fection; for Vo\VS nlade. in such an Order ,vould be 
pernicious to the Church ill the matter of morals. 
This approbation is, as it ,vere, a canonisation, by 
,vhich the institute is pulJlirly and authoritatively set 
forth as holy; just as the canonisation of a person is a 
public and authoritative testimony of the Church to the 
truth of his sanctity and the reaiity of his glory. If, 
in order that the saints ma.y be ,vorshipped publicly and 
universal1y ,vithout peril of error or superstition, appro- 
bation of their sanctity by a public judglnent of the 
Church declarative t,hereof is necessary, not less neces- 
sary is it that there should be sitnilar approbation of a 
congregation and nlode of life \vhich is proposed to the 
U niversal Church as holy and as useful for the attain- 
ment of perfection. 
This necessity does not arise from Canon La.\v 
alone, but is founded also in naturalla,v. A religious 
body ,vith a COffilnon n10de of lifè cannot be instituted 
,vith the substantial VO\VS of the religious state alone, 
,vithout the addition of certain obsel
vances, ,vhich give 
to it its special character; for othel'\vise there \vould be 
no distinctive difference bet\veen religious bodies, and in 
that case there should exist no variety of Orders. But 
in ,vhat is added by lllerely hun1an action peril of error is 
inlBlinent, and therefore to avoid this the authoritative 
approbation of the Church is necessary. If the institu- 
tion, spread, and propagation of religious bodies \vere 
free to private individuals, it Inight easily occur that 
many errors should be introduced, and the faithful 
,vould be deceived into taking a 1110de of life \vhich ,vas 
either prej udicial to salvation or a hindrance to per- 
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fection, or \vhich \vas at least in no ,yay an aid thereto, 
for a true and useful state of perfection, and this \vould 
be to the grievous danlage of the Church. 
It so happened in the time of Innocent III., for certain 
heretics, 'who \vere called Poor 1\len of Lyons, or 'Val- 
denses, invented a superstitious mode of "life, and en- 
deavoured to introduce it as a religious state. Innocel1t 
decreed that no religious Order should for the future be 
erected \vit,hout the approbation of the Supren1e Pontiff. 
Observe a difference bet\veen this necessity or obligation 
as it existed before and after this ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tion. Before it, one ,vould not have sinned ,vho by his 
o\vn ,viII and prudent judgn1ent should have founded a 
n10de of religious living, and \vho, judging it to be good 
and useful to\vards perfection, should have erected it, and 
received associates ,vho along \vith hÌ1n should profess 
it. It \vould, nevertheless, have even then appertained 
to the rare of the prelàtes of the Church Hot to allo\v its 
introduction, and especially its extension and propaga- 
tion, until it had been exalnined and approved by then1. 
'fhis is in itself necessary in order to the good govern- 
11lellt of the Church; and therefore po\ver is not ,vanting 
to its prelates to prohibit such n10des of life as have 
not been exan1ineù and approved by the Church, that is, 
by its pastors. 
Approbation in SOllle fashion ,vas al\vay
, and fronl 
the beginning of the Church of Christ, necessary in 
order to the introduction of a new religious C0111111unity. 
rrhere are t\VO \vays in ,vhich a religious body may be 
introduced into the Universal Church. One is ,vhen the 
body is froln the first instituted for the U ui versal 
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Church, so as to spread itseìf throughout the ,vhole 
Church, preserving the special unity of a mystical body, 
\"ith a mutual bond of union of its rnembers under one 
comnlon head or governor. This mode ,vas not C01111nOn 
in the nlore ancient Orders, but obtained after\vards and 
chiefly in the tÏ1nes of the Mendicant Orders. 
An Order of such a kind, and its institution, dell1ands, 
as it ,vere, of its o\vn nature, the 'ltniversctl approbation 
of the Church, because the character of an Order \vhich 
is so universal is of interest to the ,vhole Church. Its 
approbation consequently belonged to the Supren1e 
Pontiff, to ,vhon1 belongs the care of the Universal 
Church. Supposing his dignity and its obligations, 
reason itself demands that \vithout his kno\vledge and 
approbation no nlode of life should be introduced or 
instituted for the Universal Church. 
The older religious bodies, ho\vever, before the time 
of Innocent III., had another lllocle of origin and propa- 
gation. At the first their institution ,vas not general 
for the Universal Church, or they \vere not propagated 
by ,yay of one body-politic under one head; but a reli- 
gious body began in one particular monastery, and ,vas 
not seldom confined to it. Sometin1es the 1110nasteries 
,vere 111ultiplied, either by ,yay of in1Ìtation and exaLnple, 
or by the diligence of the first Inonks, ,vho ,vere also 
sometimes invited by other princes and peoples. In t,his 
\vay the Orders of St. Basil and St. Augustine, and 
especially that of St. Benedict, seen1 to bave spread. 
Although the 1110nasteries \vere not united under one 
head and suprenle governor, and therefore did not 
properly fornl one religious body, yet by reason of their 
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agreenlent \vith regard to Rule, and their emanation frolH 
one COlllmon parent, they ,vere held to forIn one fanlily. 
In those tinles the approbation of a religious body 
,vas not universal fronl the first, nor ,vas it besto\ved 
irnmediately by the Supreme Pontiff. The initiative 
belonged to the bishop in whose diocese the first nlonas- 
tery arose; and if a sinlilar one \vas to be erected in 
another diocese, its approbation belonged to the bishop 
of that diocese. The latter \\9as not bound to follo\v the 
judgnlent of the fornler, since the former ,vas not in this 
lllatter his superior, nor \vas his approbation, so to 
speak, canonical-that is, universal. In this ,yay it 
,vent on until the approbation of the religious body 
becalne so general that it was held as approved by the 
tacit consent of the Universal Oh urch. This again ,vas 
conSUffilnated by the 11J80 facto or tacit approva] of the 
I
onlan Pontiff. The ,yay in \vhich the lllore ancient 
oJ 
religious orders thus nlerited and obtained approbation 
,vas similar to that in ,vhich the saints in ancient times 
obtained canonisation. 
But besides 8peculati
'e approbation, by which the 
excellence and usefulness of a religious body is de- 
clared, there is also necessary in order to its institution 
and erection a lJT.Ctctical approbation, lJy \y hich there 
is given to a congregation or its prelates power to 
accept and receive in the naUle of Christ, and to con- 
stitute in a true religious state, those persons ,vho wish 
to profess its nlode of life. There is, therefore, a ,vide 
distinction bet\veen a judglnent ,vith regard to the 
excellence of an institute, ana leave and po\ver to erect 
that institute. 
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XVI.-CAN A 
IAN BE CONSTITUTED A TRUE RELIGIOUS 
SAVE IN AN APPROVED CO
I
IUNITY? 


In no cornmunity "\vhich is not approved as a religious 
body can a luan be constituted a true religious. In order 
to a true religious state, the three vows n1ade immediately 
to God, and invisibly, so to speak, accepted by Rial, do 
not suffice. It is necessary that they should be made 
in the hands of sonle one \v ho, in the plac
 of God, can 
visibly accept thenl, and can consequently incorporate 
the person into an ecclesiastical and religious body. 
Gregory XIII., in his Bull of Confirmation of the In- 
stitute of the Society, speaking of those ,vho in the 
Society are constituted truly and properly religious by 
lneans of silnple vo"\vs, says-" Because by them they 
dedicate and actually deliver themselves to the Society, 
anJ are admitted by the Apostolic See itself (that is, by 
its authority and through 111inisters deputed by it), and 
are incorporated into the Society." 
No one can be a true religious of any religious body 
unless he has been nlade a menlber thereof; but he is not 
lllade a melnber thereof by his Vo\VS unless these are 
accepted a.nd he is incorporated by the body into itself. 
This cannot be done by private and \vithout public 
po\ver, and this po,ver does not now exist in any congrega- 
tion \vhich has not been approved by the Church; for it 
nlust emanate principally frOlll the Holy See, by which 
Gregory speaks of religious as adnurtecl. 
The reason is because the po,ver of dispensing and 
disposing tbose things ,vhieh belong to God III the 
Church principally resides in the Pontiff, as in the 
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Supren1e Vicar of God, and this po,ver includes the 
adn1ission of Vo\VS in the nan1e of God in the public 
f01"lll1L of the Church. The Pontiff is, moreover, the 
Supreme Prelate of every religious Order, without ,vhose 
authority no one can be incorporated into any Order. 
Since the date of the prohibition of Innocent III., 
such po,ver cannot exist in any con1nîunity ,vhich is not 
approved; since the Pontiff does not c0111ffiunicate it to 
a con1111unity \vhich he does not ,viII to possess the 
character of a religious state. His prohibition has the 
effect and force of invalidation. 
Religious con1n1unities cannot be considered as if they 
,vere merely bodies-politic; in ,vhich the ,vills of the 
contracting parties, ,vith their nafural po,ver of mutual 
obligation, ,vould suffice. There must be in a religious 
state something higher and nlore sacred, in order that 
it 111ay be accounted an ecclesiastical state. In it God 
R-imself is, in a manner, one of the parties principally 
contracting and accepting; and therefore a faculty ,vhich 
enlanates from the Vicar of Christ by means of approba- 
tion of some kind is necessary. 


XVII.-DoES THE ORDINARY PO\VER OF APPROVING 
RELIGIOUS BODIES RESIDE, I
 ITS PLENITUDE AND 
EXCELLENCE, IN THE SUPRE:M:E PONTIFF ALONE 
 
AND IN \VHAT \VAY IS IT SHARED BY THE BISHOPS 
 


This power helongs of Divine right to the nOll1an 
Pontiff. This is nlanifest, supposing that principle of 
the faith that the Pope is the Suprelne Vi('ar of Christ 
upon earth; for hence it is that in hinî there reRides 
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suprenl e jurisdiction and po\ver to govern and to feed the 
Church.) and this po\ver includes t
hat of approving re- 
ligious Orders, as a part of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
governrnent for the good of souls. It belongs to hinl inl- 
l11ediately of Divine right, since his dignity flo\vs fi'onl, 
and is conferred inlnlec1iately by Christ our Lord; and 
along \vjth his dignity is besto\ved his po\ver, one 
act of ,vhich, among others, is to approve religjous 
bodies. 
This pow'er exists in a nlanner in the bishops; and of 
old, before the date of the IJateran Council, they shared 
in its exercise. The l110nks ,vere then under the bishops 
as their pl"oper prelates. They ,vere under thenl not 
only in that general sense in \vhich other persons d\velJing 
,vithin the diocese are under the bishop as their proper 
prelat.e, but in a special sense, and as religious, in the 
same way as they are now under, for instance, their 
provincial or their general. The abbot ,vas himself 
under the bishop" as the inferior monks were proxÏ111ately 
under the abbot, and mediately or renlotely under the 
bishop. To the bishop the reception of monks also be- 
longed. As proxinlate pastor and, in his measure, vicar 
of Christ, he could, in virtue of his office, accept, in the 
nanle of God, the Vo\VS of the religious and thejr tradi- 
tion of themselves. Other and even superior prelates, 
and the founders of religious bodies, could not do this 
by their o\vn authority. In like n1anner, to the bishop 
belongeù the expulsion of incorrigible monks. }j'ronl 
the su bordinatioll \V hich then 0 btained Let\veen the 
monasterifls of religious and the bishop, ,ve may gather 
,vhat ,vas the share of the bishops in the approbation of 
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re1igious bodies, and in their foundation or jntroduction. 
It follows, n10reover, (t pl'iori, for in those things which 
belong to ordinary government every bishop can do in 
his own diocese \vhat the Pope does in the Universal 
Church, unless he should be prevented or hindered by the 
latter's reservation or exception. 
r
rhe power of approving religious bodies exists, ho\v- 
ever, in a far higher and nlore excellent manner in the 
Supreme Pontiff than it does in the other bishops. This 
is nlost certain, and follo\vs from the general principle 
tl)at all power of government of the Church exists in a 
higher manner in the Pontiff than in all the bishops 
taken collectively, and not ll1erely than it does in each 
taken separately. 
There are various distinctions between Pontifical and 
episcopal approbation. In the first place, the appro- 
bation of the Pontiff has regard to the '\Thole Church; 
that of a bishop has regard to his own diocese alone. In 
the free exercise of his universal power the Pontiff may, 
if he pleases, approve a religious body for his own epis- 
copate of Rome alone, or for one province only, as, for 
instance, for Spain or Italy, just as he may beatify a saint 
,vholl1 he does not canonise; for he who has po"ver over 
tbe whole has pOWP.f also over the part. An archbishop 
cannot approve a religious body for his province, but 
only fOf his o\vn diocese; since outside his diocese he 
has no o1'dina1'Y jurisdiction. 
Secondly, episcopal approbation possesses merely 
human certainty, and is therefore fallible; while the 
approbation of the Pontiff is invested with Divine 
authority from the special assistance of the Holy Ghost 
VOL. I. H 
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lest he should err in so grave a matter, and his approba- 
tion has therefore infallible certainty. To a bishop ,vho 
has a superior on earth by ,vhom he may be corrected
 
this assistance is not due, nor is it given. This special 
privilege of the Pontifical dignity cannot be delegated; 
just as the Pontiff cannot delegate his po,ver of canOl1- 
ising saints or of defining Catholic doctrine, both of 
,vhich he does infallibly by the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost. 
Thirdly, the po\ver of approbation exists in the Pon- 
tiffs in1rnediate]y of divine right; while either it does 
not so exist in the bishops, or, if it did, it would exist 
at least \vith dependence on the Pontiff. 
Fourthly, this po\ver existing in the Pontiff is un- 
changeable by IHan, since it depends on no one save on 
Christ, and so can neither he taken a,vay nor dimin- 
ished or limited. In the bishops it exists \vith depend- 
ence on the Supreme Pontiff, Ly \vholn it may be limited 
or even taken a\vay, as \vas, in fact, done in the Lateran 
Council. The Pontiff therein reserved to himself the 
approbation of religious Orders, and consequently took it 
away fron1 his inferiors. 
Fifthly, the Pontiff can approve a religious body by 
solelnnising its vows; while a bishop cannot solem- 
nise VO\VS, and consequently cannot approve a religious 
state save as consisting of sin1ple \"o,vs. 
Final1y, the Pontiff alone can absolutely approve a 
religious body; the bishops can do so relatively only, 
or in part; their approbation being limited, fallible, and 
revocable. 
"\Vhen approl:ation, therefore, is spoken of without 
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any qualifying addition, the approbation of the Apos- 
tolic See, as it is universal and infallible, is always to 
be unders tood. 


XVIII. - Is POWER OF JURISDICTION ABSOLUTELY 
N-ECESSARY IN ORDER TO, OR IN THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE? 


There is here no question of any ne\v condition to be 
added as necessary in orùer to the religious state, but 
only a farther explanation of \vhat has been already 
treated of. 
In three ways may jurisdiction be conceived as re- 
quired: (1.) for the institution of a religious body; 
(2.) for the constituting of the religious in that state; 
(3.) for the rule and governn1ent of the religious body. 
(I.) For the first jurisdiction is certainly required, for 
then is a religious body instituted \vhen it is approved 
and confirmed; although there n1ust be first the found- 
ing and ordering of the Institute on which the approba- 
tion is to fall. That is nevertheless, as it \vere, only a 
preparation and disposition of the Inatter; and in order 
to it jurisdiction is not necessary; since in it there is no 
question of right or ht\v, or any exercise of the action of 
a superior. For a ,york so excellent there is necessary, 
in the first place, divine vocation, inspiration, and illu- 
n1ination, and then experience, prudence, and no little 
wisùon1, and, before aU things, great sanctity of life. 
A pprobation, on the other hand, is, as it \vere, the 
forn1ation of this n1atter so disposed to receive a form, 
and is, therefore, the effecting or creation of the religious 
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body or comlnon religious state. For this act there is 
certainly required po\ver of spiritual jurisdiction, since 
approbation is a declaratory judgment which carries with 
it execution by giving to the institute the state of a true 
religious body, and to this religious body and those \vho 
personate it the power and faculties necessary to begin, 
propagate, and preserve that state. 
( 2.) Jurisdiction is also necessary in orùer to accept- 
ing the vows or profession of the religious; 'v hich ,vould 
not be valid unless they \vere accepted by son1e one \vho 
had power to do so. 
(3.) The question is principally \vith regard to the 
third point, \vhether in the religious state there is neces- 
sary the peculiar jurisdiction which belongs to a prelate 
over his subjects in order that they lllay be considered 
true religious? To detern1ine this we must first clearly 
understand \vhat \ve mean by the terms jurisdiction and 
dominative po\ver. By j1lJ'"isdï'ction is signified a spi- 
ritual power belonging to the l{eys of the Church, and 
consequently given by or derived fi-on1 Christ Our Lord 
by means of His Vicar, or of the other bishops. By 
dominative po
cer is to be understood a right \vhich has 
Leen acquired by the religious body and its prelates to 
rule the religious and to avail thell1Selves of their labours 
as they may judge fitting. 'This power does not he- 
long to the I(eys, nor ùoes it descend from Christ by a 
special donation made to His Church, but springs radi- 
caHy fron1 the will of those \vho profess the Rule, and 
who give themselves to the religious body with a promise 
and obligation of obedience according to the Rule. This 
power is therefore distinct from that of the I{eys, and 
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consequently is distinct from Jurisdz'ction properly so 
. 
caned. 
In the religious state it is necessary that there 
should exist in the prelate a power of government of 
t he monastery which is in its n1easure dominative 
over t.he individual religious, and ,vhich is distinct from 
the power of jurisdiction, and separable from it. 
The state of religion is a state of servitude, distinct 
frorn the state of subjection in which, in virtue of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction
 all the faithful lead their 
Ii Yes. To this servitude there corresponds a peculiar 
dominative po\ver which is distinct from proper Juris- 
diction, and is separable from it. 
This don1inative and, so to speak, dOlnestic or 
economical po\ver which exists in the abbot, priol', or 
other proper and imn1ediate superior, is, \vithout any 
other proper spiritual jurisdiction, sufficient to constitute 
a true religious state. 
This is evident from the case of nuns. '_rhe abbess 
possesses no spiritual jurisdiction, and nevertheless the 
nuns are subjected to her as to a mother, and are bound 
to obey her according to the Rule \vhich they have pro- 
fessed. T'his po\ver on her side and the subj ection on 
theirs suffices to constitute their rnonasteries true re- 
ligious boùies. 
In virtue of this paternal spiritual po\ver, deriv'ed 
from voluntary compact, along with accepted delivery of 
thcn1selves, and confirnled by the vow of obedirnce, a 
religious prelate possesses, apart from proper jurisdiction, 
power to prescribe to his subjects, to coerce them and to 
puni:5h them ,vith a 1110derate and regulated punishment, 
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such as should suffice in order to the ordinary ruling of 
a fanlily. 
But in order to the perfect government of the 11eli- 
gious state or of a lllonasb
ry, a proper po,ver of juris- 
diction is necessary, and must exist in SOllle prelate of 
the Order. Such jurisdiction must be, at least, extrinsic, 
and such as is common to the rest of the faithful. It 
is not, ho,vever, a condition required specially for the 
religious state. Since spiritnal jurisdiction is necessary 
generally for the ruling of the lTniversal Church, and 
for the ruling of all the states which it comprehends, 
and especially for the ruling of ecclesiastical states, a 

ppcial subjection to the spiritual jurisdiction of tbe 
Church follows as a natural consequence of the institu- 
tion of any religious state. - 
Although nlonasteries of nuns do not possess among 
themselves a prelate ,vho is invested ,vith po\ver of 
jurisdiction, they nevertheless have always a prelate ,vho 
has proper jurisdiction over the ,vhole body, including 
the abbess,-such as the bishop in 1110nasteries ,vhich are 
subject to him; or, in the case of 1110nasteries which are 
exelllpt frorn his jurisdiction, the provincial or other 
prelate of the sanle Order of men of ,vhich the 11lonastery 
of nuns is a menlber. 
In ancient tinles, Lefore the exemption of religiou
, 
1llonasteries of monks \vere subjected to the bishop, who 
possessed and exercised jurisdiction over them. Since 
the date of their exemption they are subjected to the 
Supreme Pontiff or to prelates of their o\vn Order, to 
\VhOnl he has cOlnnlunicated his juri
diction. The re- 
ligious state never existed apart from subjection to SOllle 
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prelate, \vbo had proper jurisdiction over all its pro- 
fessors. 
J list as in a kingdom or civil common\vealth no 
fan1ily, or private college, or society, or other civil state 
can exist \vithout subj ection to a prince or ci vii ruler 
who has proper jurisdiction over it, so is it also in tbat 
spiritual comnlonwealth \vhich is the Kingdom of God, 
t,he Catholic Church. 
Merely private or paternal po\ver, 111oreover, ,vould 
not suffice to t,he good governn1ent of a monasi
erJ' or of 
its men) bel's; since it is sometilnes necessary to use cen- 
sures to coerce thenl, as \vell as other punishments 
\vhich are graver than those which can be inflicted by 
paternal power alone. 
The subjection of religious to the proper jurisdiction 
of some prelate is not a condition which is necessary in 
order to constitute the religious state; but it is, as it were, 
a propert,y \vhich is a consequence of that state; just as 
from the ordination of a cleric there follo\vs his subjection 
to a prelate \vho has spiritual jurisdiction. That sub- 
jection, or the jurisdiction which is its correlative, is not 
a condition \vhich is necessary in order to the clericate, 
but is a property \vhicb is consequent upon it. 
The t\VO plnvers, that of proper jurisdiction and the 
dOlninative or paternal power \vhich arises from religious 
profession, may be united in the same person. Thus a 
bishop n1ay prescribe, in virtue of obedience, to nuns 
\vho are not exempt but are subject to him, as he is 
himself the Superior Prelate of their Order; while as 
bishop he nlay add to his precept a censure. So also 
the prelates of Orders \vhich are exelnpt, since they 
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possess froll1 the Pope episcopal jurisdiction over their 
own religious, over \vhom they have at the sanle titne 
particular po,ver, by reason of their profession and 
obedience, n1ake use of .both po\vers "\\"hen they prescribe 
in virtue of obedience, or under pain of excommunica- 
tion. They can use one or the other, or both, as occasion 
1nay de111and. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE A UTHOR OR EFFICIENT CA USE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE; AND ITS ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY. 


I.-Is THE RELIGIOUS STATE PROPER TO THE LAW OF 
GRACE? OR DID IT EXIST ALSO BEFORE THAT 
LAW? 


IT is the opinion of many that the state of religion is 
older than the state of the law of grace, and that it 
began either in the time of the la \v of nature ,vi th 
Enos, of vvhom it is said that he began to invoke the 
name of the Lord (that is, with some s]Jccial cultus of 
religion, for there ,vas a cultus from the beginning com- 
mon to our first parents, to Abel aud to the rest of the 
faithful); or with the N azarites, of \vhose vo,vs mention 
is Inade in t.he Book of N u111bers; or ,vith Elias and 
Eliseus and the Sons of the Prophet
, vv ho dwelt in 
colleges, and vvhose author and founder the Hebre\vs 
nlake to be San1uel. That St. John the BaptiBt pro- 
fessed this state before the tin1e of the 1a,v of grace, and 
that he either instituted or restored it, St. Chrysoston1 
signifies \vhen he says,-" As the apostles are the princes 
of priests, so is John the 13apti::,t the prince of n}onks." 
St. Jerome also says,-" That of this life (that of ancho- 
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rites) the author ,vas Paul; the illustrator was Anthony; 
and the prince \vas John the Baptist." 
It seen1S also not unlikely that before the New La\v 
the three Vo\VS, in \vhich the substance of the religious 
state consists, ,vere in use. Although of what took 
place before the existence of \vritten law nothing certain 
can be affirnled, yet looking to natural reason it n1ay be 
supposed that this mode of living and serving God was 
then in existence, since a rite of living, or of consecrating 
something by vow to God, belongs to the la \v of nature. 
This is still more likely if \ve further suppose the 
illustration of faith. 
By the san1e natural reason it is Inanifest that the 
best thing that a man can do is to follow the way of 
perfection, and that this is arrived at through abnegation 
of the world. vVhy then, it 111ay be asked, is it not 
very credible that under the law. of nature there should 
bave been many holy lllen ,vho füllo\ved this ,vay? If 
among the Gentiles there ,vere Inany who observed per- 
petual chastity, why should not many of the faithful 
have vo\ved the san1e to God? Of Crates the rrheban, 
St. J erOlne relates that for love of \\'isdom he aballdoneà 
great treasure of gold: ,vhy therefore is it not to ùe 
believed that, for the sake of heavenly contemplation, 
many saints should have, even in those early ti mes, 
despised all thin gs earthly? 
vVhen we C0111e to the times of ,vritten la,v there 
seen1S to be S0111e foundation for this belief. For in- 
stance, in the ]300k of Isaias ,ve read,-" Let not the 
eunuch say, Behold, I aln a dry tree; for thus saith 
the Lord to the eunuchs, rrhey that keep My Sabbaths, 
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and shall choose the things that please 
re, and shall 
hold fast 1\1:y covenant, I will give to them in My house 
and \vithin 
Iy \valls a place and a name better than 
sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting 
name, which sha1l never perish" (Isa. lvi. 3-5). This is 
to be understooù of those \vho are not corporeally. but 
spiritually eunuchs, "\vho have made thelnselves eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake" (St. l\Iatt. xix. 12), 
according to the interpretation of the Fathers, who say 
that they have done this by 1neans of a vow o
 chastity. 
In the Book of vVisdonl it is also written,-" Jlappy is 
the eunuch that hath not \vrought iniquity \vìth his' 
hands, nor thought ,vicked things against God, for the 
precious gift of faith shall be given to him, and a Inost 
acceptable 1ùt in the temple of God" (Wisd. iii. 14). 
That the vow of obedience ,vas in use amongst the 
Essenes ,ve gather fron1 Josephus, and since they and 
the Sons of the Prophets led a con1illon life in one body 
or congregation, it 
eenlS likely that they professed 
obedience. Without such profession they could not 
have led a \vell-ordereJ political life. 
We read also of poverty as practiseù by many of the 
old fathers, especially by Elias, Eliseus, anù those \vho 
imitated them; and to them St. Paul seems to allude 
,vhen be Hays to the Hebre\vs,-" They ,vandered about 
in sheepskins and goatskins, being in \vant, distressed, 
afflicted, of whom the worltl ,vas not ,vorthy, wandering 
in deserts, in mountains, and in dens anù in caves of 
the earth" (Heb. xi. 37, 38). 
Nevertheless, the state of perfection, sirnply and abso- 
lutel y, and as it includes all that is of its substantial 
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perfection, is proper to the la\v of grace, and before the 
tilHe of that la\v it ,vas only foreshado\ved, and in part 
inaugurated, but not perfected. 
It "vas beconling that perfection, such as the religious 
state carries \vith it, should be reserved to the time of 
grace; for, as St. Paul writes to the Hebre,vs, "the 
hnv brought nothing to perfection" (Heb. vii. 19); and 
he calls the tinle of the old law a time of infancy or child- 
hood,-" 'Vhen we were children, and \vere in bondage 
under the elements of this ,vorld" (Gal. iv. 3). Agéân, 
as Christ coming fronl heaven for the vvhole ,vorld, 
brought a ne\v la\v and the abundance of grace, so it be- 
C01l1es Rinl also to institute and rnake manifest \vithin 
His Church a ne\v mode of living in a more excellent 
manner and tending towards perfection. Further, as 
the state of perfection consists chiefly in the following 
anJ in1it.ation of Christ, it vIas fitting that the Incarnate 
vV ord Hin1self should be the leader in this ,yay and 
state. Wherever He caUs one to this state He adds, 
"and let hilnfollolv Me;" and when Peter said to Irin1, 
" Behold, \ve have left all things," he added, "and have 
loUo'wed Thee." 
Although the ancients also beheld Him by faith, anù 
so Inight irnitate Hit-n, as St. Paul writes of Moses that 
he " esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of the Egyptians" (I-Ieb. xi. 26), yet 
they had not so express a knowledge of the life and 
manners of Christ, nor had they an experimental 
knovvledge of theIne Although there may have been 
possessed by one or anJther indi v idna] a sufficient 
knowledge, and so imitation of Christ, and perfection 
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may have ìn them been possible, yet distinct kno\v ledge 
of Him ,vas not general, or the common rule; and there- 
fore perfection, so far as concerns a public state proposed 
to all, could not then have existed in that degree and 
measure in ,vhich it no\v exists. 
I t is not to be denied that sonle of the ancient 
saints were virgins, for St. J eronle expressly asserts this 
of Elias, Elisens, and t.he Sons of the Prophets; but 
although they observed virginity, it is uncertain that 
they consecrated it by YO\V to God, for of this there is no 
mention or indication in the Sacred Scriptures. Agaiu, 
froln this alone, that they recognised the sanctity and 
perfection of a vow, we have no sufficient ground for 
conjecture that they did actually vow virginity or 
cnastity; since virginity was not of COtl1mon observance 
at that tinlC, and in the law it ,vas not counselled, 
but, on the contrary, fecundity seems rather to be there 
c01l1mended. Although, perhaps, they n1ay have observed 
virginity so long as it ,vas not evident to them that their 
marriage ,yould be pleasing to God, yet they would not 
have ventured to pron1ise it in perpetuity vvithout a 
special revelation from God. }\tIan y of the }-'athers, 
therefore, suppose \vith regard to the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph, that they did not VO\v virginity ,vithout a 
special revelation from God, or an instinct froln the 
Holy Ghost ,vhich ,vas equivalent to such a revelation. 
Although vows \vith regard to individual actions, and 
especially \vith regard to sacrifices and oblations, were 
then in use, yet vows \vith regard to things perpetual, 
and \vhich might present both variety and difficulty in 
the future, were not then wont to be lnade. They ex- 
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ceeded the perfection of the state of the old law, and, 
therefore, even saintly men \vho lived under th:1t dis- 
pensation Inay not have Inade such VO\vs. 
The words of Isaias and of the Book of Wisdolll do 
not necessarily refer t.o the CUStOIll of the Inen of that 
time, for Isaias speaks prophetically of '.v hat ,vas to be in 
the Church after the advent of the Messias, and so his 
,vords contain a prophecy of that 'v hich was to be ful- 
filled in the ne\v la\v. The Book of 'Visdon1 seems to 
speak of all just nlen \vIlo observe chastity, and keep 
themselves from every defi]eù bed, and this ,vhether 
under VO\v or \vithout Vo\V, \vhether in the present or 
at any past tin1e. 
Still less can it be shO'Vl1 that a VO\V of poverty \vas 
in use during the time of the old la,v, for we find 
therein no trace of any such VO\v. There are SOlne 
indications, although it is rarely that they occur, of 
the practice of voluntary poverty by a fe\v persons, 
hut even as regards tbese, it is uncertain \vhat degree 
or measure of poverty they observed. Although Elias 
loved poverty so far as regards his use of a snlall num- 
1er of things, yet \vho can assert that he had no donli- 
nion or o\vnership of these; and, ,vhat is more difficult 
still, that he \vas incalJable of such donlinion? 
So also as regards the observance of obedience, and 
nluch nlore as regards the vow of obedience, \ve do not 
find any sufficient trace in the case of Elias. Of Eliseus 
\ve read onlv that he n1Ïnistered to Elias, and \vas his 
01 
disciple. From this it follo,vs that he ,vas obedient to 
hin1, but that he consecrated his obedience by vo,v, or 
that he practised it in virtue of the religious state, ,ve 
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cannot assert, since in the Scriptures we find no indica- 
tion of this. We may rather conjecture the contrary to 
bave been the case, since, as regards a nlatter of such 
moment, the Scriptures ,vould not likely have been 
silent, but \vould have given at least SOlne indication. 
vVith regard to the perseverance of the Sons of the 
Prophets ,vho lived in community ,vith Eliseus, or the 
pernlanence and stability of their state of life, \ve have, 
in like manner, no eviàellce. 


11.- ,V AS THE RELIGIOUS STATE INSTITUTED BY CHRIST 
HIMSELF 1 
It is \vonderful \vith ,vhat persistent hatred the re- 
ligious state has from the beginning of the Church been 
assailed. Its enen1Ïes have attacked both religious per" 
sons and the religious state itself. The Arians and 
the Donatists \vere among its persecutors. Helvidius 
and J ovinian, as the foes of chastity and virginity, 
could not Ü1il to condelnn it. Wicliffe said that it was 
invented by the devil. Later heretics have vehen1ently 
asserted the novelty of it, and that it was invented by 
lazy n1en. Others less daring say that it began three 
hundred years after Christ, and had Macarius and 
l\nthony for its founders. They take care, ho\vever, to 
qualify this tribute to its antiquity by affirming that 
religious 110\vadays have nothing in CODlman with those 
ancient monks. 


Three points have therefore to be considered :- 
(I.) That the religious state is not of purely hurnan 
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invention, but deriyes its origin from Divine Ia\v. (2.) 
That this state has been preserved by a continuous and 
uninterrupted tradition in the Church. (3.) And that 
in its substance and essence it has always been the sanIe, 
although ,vith some variety as regard
 its accidents and 
ceremonIes. 
The difficulty arises in this \vay, that, in the first 
place, we Ilo\vhere read of the institution of the reli- 
gious state by Christ; and secondly, no one of the reli- 
gious bodies \vhich now exist, or ever did exist in the 
Church, was instituted by I-lim in the same \vay as, for 
instance, He instituted bishops and priests. But it is 
one thing to speak of the religions state pure and silnple, 
or taken nakedly as such, and in its substantials and 
essentials, and another to speak of it as determined to a 
certain rule or certain InQde of living, or as clothed ,vith 
certain circunlstances. Considered in the first \va y, the 
religious state in itself, and as regards its substance, was 
delivered and instituted inlmediately by Christ Hinlself, 
and so may be said to be of Di vine la\v; not, indeed, by 
,vay of prescription, but by ,yay of counsel. This is 
held by all right-thinking Catholics. 
It is the COnllTIOn doctrine of the Fathers that Christ 
distributed the life and state of Christians into t\VO 
orders; one, that of those ,vho profess the COlnnlon way 
of the comnlal1dmel1ts, as do the ,vedded; the other, 
that of those ,vho profess a higher and angelic life, to 
,vit, the religious. rrhis truth has its chief foundation in 
the Gospel in 'v hich Christ exhorts men to the three 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and to the 
making of perpetual vo,vs of these, as we have seen; and 
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as the substance of the religious state consists in these 
three vo\vs, the state itself ,vas therefore delivered by 
Christ. The only other thing ,vhich is of the substance 
of the religious state besides the three vows is the 
tradition or delivery of himself by the religious; but 
this also Christ counselled, as we l11ay gather froln His 
\vords,-" Let him deny himself.'} A man then Inost 
denies hin1self, as the Fathers unanimously explain, ,vhell 
he deprives himself of his o\vn \vill and liberty for 
the sake of Christ. This he prornises by his Vo\V of 
obedience; but he gi
'es it by his delivery of hin1selt. 
'The san1e counsel is contained in the \vords, " Come, 
follo\v 
fe," \vhich are to be understood not nlerely of 
the i n1itation, but of the follo\ving of Christ ,vhither- 
soever He goes and ,vills, by the giving of one's self to 
Hin1, and holding one's self in all things at His disposal. 
Further, custom or usage, which is the best interpreter 
of counsels as it is of la\vs, sho\vs that the words of 
Christ \vere understood in this sense by His .it postles, 
and \vere by thenl reduced to practice, and so passed into 
the perpetual tradition and custom of the Church. 


But besides instituting the religious state, so far as 
regards its substance, Christ also instituted a particular 
religious body, by congregating certain lnen and de- 
livering to thelTI a proper and particular mode of reli- 
gious life. He called His. apostles to embrace a true 
and proper religious state, and they truly and properly 
nlade the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and that not anyho\v, but as belonging to the state of 
perfection. St. Augustine says of himself: that he 
YOLo 1. I 
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follo\ved in the ,yay of perfection led by the example 
of the Apostles. St. Chrysostoll1 cans the religious 
life " a philosophy rÙzt1'oduced by Christ," that is, not 
only preached or instituted by Hirn, but practised also 
in a congregation \vhich .,vas founded by Hilll. In an 
exhortation to this state, he 
ays,-" Wilt thou, 0 n10nk
 
be my disciple 
 Do then \vhat Peter did, \vhat J an1CS 
and John did." He says also that the Apostles did 
,,,hat 1110nks no,v do. 
'fhis vie,," is also in itself 1110st ,vorth y of Lelief, for 
this reason, that since Christ called His Apostles, in order 
that He nlight conln1unicate to thenl the first-fruits of 
I-lis Spirit, and in order that by ill.eans of thel11 lIe 111ight 
f-catter the seeds of all virtue and perfection throughout 
the whole ,vorld, it cannot be doubted that He consti- 
tuted them in that state in ,yhich they Inight be to all 
nlen an exanlple of perfection: 
'The religious state of the .L\ postles, moreover, was 
not indefinite, but "Tas special or particular by reaSOll 
of its end. The religious state, as it is ordained as a 
llleans in order to various differing particular ends, is 
threefold ;-there is the contcJnplatirve life, the acti1
e 
life, aud the 'lnixed life which is at once contenlplative 
and active. To this mixed life Christ specially called 
]-1 is A postles. He said to the [brothers Peter and 

\ndre\v,-" Come after l\tl e, and I ,,'"ill 1HClke you.; be- 
conle fi8hcrs oj'17U!n" (St. l\tlatt. i v. 19). And ,vhen one 
to Wh01l1 He said" ]'ollo\v Me " replied, "Lord, suffer 
me first to go and bury nlY fat"her," He ans\vered, "Let 
the dead bury their dead, but go thou Cl nd preach the 
[tingd011l 01-- (/od." 
ro another ,vho said, "I \Y111 
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follo\v Thee, Lord; but let 111e first take Iny leave of 
them that are at my house," He ans\vered, "No man, 
putting his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
:fit for the Kingclo1n of God,. "-that is, for preaching 
the Gospel (St. Luke ix. 59-62). Once and again He 
specially promised a singular re\vard to those ,vLo should 
lea\Te all things for His sake, "and-for the Gospel," Of, 
"fot' the I{ingd01n of God's sa7
e" (St. lVlark x. 29; St. 
Luke xviii. 29). 
The special end, therefore, of the religious state of 
the Apostles ,vas to co-operate \vith Christ in the salva- 
tion of souls. With this was joined the contempJatiye 
life in order to its perfection; and to this the Apostles 
referred \vhen they said-" It is not fit that we should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables; . . . but ,ve 
\vill gi
'e ourselves continually to l)1'ayer and to the 
1n-inistry of the JVol'd" (Acts vi. 2-4). rrhey ,vent forth 
- froll1 the fulness of contenlplation to the preaching of 
the GospeL 
A special Rule, \vith regard to secondary and cere- 
nlonial matters, ,vas not necessary in their case, for so 
long as Christ Hinlself was ,vith them lIe \vas to then1 a 
sufficient Living Rule; a.nd after He ,vas gone they could 
not bave been hampered by the restrictions of a special 
ceremonial Rule, since they were to be scattered through- 
out the \vho]e ,vorld. Neither did they stand in need of 
any such Rule. since they were thenrselves n10st perfect, 
and since on the part of God they \vere to be ruled by 
the Holy Ghost, ,vhile, on the part of Jnan, the living 
influence of Peter ,yould be sufficient for thenl. 
Christ did not institute the religious state by 111eans of 
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doctrine only, that is to say, He did not institute 
it merely by a nJanifestation of hidden truth, or by 
exhortation to that 'v hich is in itself good or better, 
although from ignorance or negligence it had not been 
practised, but He instituted it by an exercise of l)o
vel
. 
rrhis was necessary by reason at least of the YO\v of 
obedience and the delivery of one's self to \vhich it is 
annexed, both of ,vhich are necessary in order to the 
religious state. ProlTIulgation alone \voulc1 not bave 
sufficed; there ,vas required special institution by God, 
and manifestation of His ,viII to enter into a contract 
of this kind ,vith nlen, along \vith faculty or po,yer 
granted by Hilll to some man \vho, by acceptance in 
His nan1P, should perfect that contract \v
lich is, as the 
saints call it, a spiritual espousal bet,veen <lod and lllan. 


III.-H.AS THE I{ELIGIOUS STATE AL'YAYS CONTINUED BY 
PERPETUAL TRADITION, AXD "
lTHOUT INTERRUPTION 
I
 THE CHURCH OF CHIU
T? 


That the religious state has al \vays continued in the 
Church frOlTI the tilne of its institution by Christ, is the 
common doctrine of the Fathers. St.. Jerome relates 
that there \vere Jnonasteries in Egypt and at Alex- 
andria in the tinle of St. J\fark the Ev'angelist, and from 
rrertullian and St. Cyprian ,ve learn that there ,vere in 
the early times sacred and religious vh'gins. This is, 
n10reover, only ,vhat ,ve should expect, for the Apostles 
being themselves true religious by the jnstjtution and 
vocation of Christ, \vould doubtless have desired to 11lake 
others religious also. Like tends to beget like; and St. 
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Paul says,-" I \vould that all 111en \vere even as myself" 
(I Cor. vii. 7). The Apostles lnust have made many 
reliO'ious, for their \vord ,,-as 11lost efficacious, and it is 

 
not to be believed that ,vith regard to this matter on] y 
it "Tould have returned en1pty and barren. As religious, 
111oreover, they \\"ere, in virtue of their o\vn Institute, 
called to aid and perfect others, and since they had 
learned fron1 Christ that the religious state ,vas the n10st 
perfect, they ,vould ,vithout doubt call men and effica- 
ciously dra\v then1 to it. FrOITl the Acts of the Apostles 
\ve kno,v that the faithful, follo\ving their exalnple, had 
all things in eonlmon, and \vere ,vont to make VO\VS of 
poverty. 
Weare not to suppose that all the faithful were 
bound, by any desire of the Apostles or otherwise, to 
renounce their goods, to possess nothing of their o\vn, 
and to have all things comnlon. This ,vas never of 
precept in the Church, but ,vas al\vays merely of counsel. 
St. Peter said to .Ananias,-" \rVhilst it relnained, did it 
not ren1ain to thee? and, being sold, ,vas it not in thy 
po\yer?" (Acts v. 4), sho\ving that by no precept ,vas 
Ananias bound to poverty before he had vo\ved it, as the 
saints unanimously explain this passage. 
rrhose statenlents, therefore, of ancient \vriters \vhich 
seem to speak of the whole Church as if it were in the 
beginning one religious Order-such as the statement of 
St. Jerome, ,vho says, " Such \vas the Church of the be- 
lievers in Christ then as n10nks no\v strive to be," -are 
not to be understood to refer to the religious state, or to 
the profession and practice of all those things ,vhich are 
of its essence. It is clear, for instance, that all th8 faith- 
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rul did not then profess chastity or abstain froln matri- 
Inony; \vhile \vith regard to t.he VO\V of obedience t,here 
is no Inention or indication of it. 
There \vere, ho\vever, from the beginning of the 
Apostles' preaching, always some ,vho in1itated and 
follo\ved thenl in the religious state itself; and so there 
has been a continuation of that state, at least in t.he 
case of re1igious clerics and priests. Pius IV., in a Bull 
in favour of the clerks-regular of St. Augustine, speaks 
of such clerks as instituted by the Apostles. This Orùer 
,vas restored and rene\ved, but ,vas not begun by St. 
Augustine. 
Although a succession of religious clerics has never 
failed since the Apostles' time, yet it ,vas not al\vays 
perhaps of the sanle Institute, nor did it observe the 
same manner of life; the n1êlnner of life having been 
adapted frolll tinie to time to the special end in view and 
in accordance ,vith the exigencies of the age. 
rThe n10nastic institute also, ,vhich, as distinguished 
fron1 that of clerks-regular, cOlllprehended ,laynlen, had 
its origin fron1 the .A }Jostles, and has never since their 
time ceased to exist in the Church. In the first century 
,ve have the monks of St. l\Iark at Alexandria; in the 
second century vIe read of a large and celebrated 
monastery there; in the third century we find St. 
Anthony, ,vho did not institute, but found lnêlny 
n10nasteries already in existence, which he afterwards 
brought to perfection; while the monasticisn1 of the 
fourth century is so notorious that even the heret,ics 
dare 110t deny it. 
u 
Nuns also have had existence in the Church since the 
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l\.postles' tinles. "\Ve read even then of the sacred and 
veiled virgins. Of these St. 11atthe\v consecrated Iphi- 
genia; St. Paul, Thecla; and St. Peter, Petronilla. Of 
St. !Iartha \ve read that she gathered a company of 
virgins at 
rarseilles, ,vith \vhom she led a saintly life 
up to the day of her death. Theophila, about A.D. 300, 
ruled many monasteries of virgins at Niconledia; and 
that religious \vomen flourished about the saIne tirne 
in Spain, we gather from the Council of Eliberis. 
Even the nlost ancient Fathers and those nearest the 
Apostles' tilnes speak frequently of the religious state 
as of an institution \vhich ,vas ancient in their tiines. 
It is clear, therefore, that as it was instituted by Christ 
and propagated by Hig A postles, so it has come do\vn 
by an uninterrupted succession to our own times. 


IV.- 'V AS THE RELIGIOUS STATE IN THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CHURCH THE SA
IE IN IDEA AS THAT 'YRICH 
NO'V EXISTS? 


It is certain that the religious state, so far as regards 
its substance and essence, was al\vays of the sanIe idea 
in the Church. This followg from its being of Divine 
la\v, and havi
g its institution from Christ Himself. 
Were the religious state \vhich now exists substantially 
different from that \vhich existed before it, either both 
,vere instituted by Christ or one only. But two sub- 
stantially differing religious states ,vere not instituted 
by Him, for Christ taught but one wa.y of perfection. 
If one ,vas instituted by Hirn and has failed and 
perished, the other ,vhicb has survived and succeeded 
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,vould be of purely hun1an invention, ,vhich is absurd. 
'Vhen we compare Christ's doct.rine ,vith the religious 
state ,vhich exists in the Church at the present day, ,ve 
find that what He taught is therein observed. 
Even as regards ceremonies and religious rites, taken 
generally, ,ve find a singular agreen1ent bet\veen the 
religious of the prin1itive and those of the present 
Church; such as, for instance, a special habit, COlnnlon 
habitation, religious exercises and acts, and lUanneI' of 
holy conversation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A VOTV TO El1lBRACE THE RELIGIOUS STA TE. 


I.-Is A VO'V TO EJ\IBRACE THE RELIGJOUS STATE 
GOOD AND VALID? 


To make a VO\V to enter religion is in itself 1110St 
excellent. r
rhis is certain and of faith, and is sufficiently 
proved by the common usage and consent of the Church. 
The matter of this Vo\V is not only good, but belongs 
to the better and the best of goods. A VO\V thereof is 
therefore, in itself, of the best. To enter religion is 
good, and to en tel' fron1 Vo\V is still better; for a \vork 
done under vow is, all else being equal, better than the 
saIne \vork done \vithout Vo\v. The question is not as 
to ,vhether a vo\v to enter religion in the future is as 
good as actual entrance in the present and ,vithout 
delay; but since a purpose to enter rnust in point of tin1e 
precede actual entrance, that pnrpose 111ay, in itself, be 
laudably confirn1ed and consecrated to God by VO\v. 
A s to ,vhether such a vo,v is expedient in a particular 
case, the particular circun1stances of that case have to 
be considered. 
As regards age, in order that the VO\V n1ay be good 
and valid all that is necessary is age \\rhich is capable of 
the use of reason and of deliberation such as is sufficient 
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for the commission of n10rtal sin. If: ho\vever, the Vo\V 
should be nlade before the age of puberty it ,viII not 
possess complete stability, since it n1ay be invalidated 
by the parents if, after attaining to that age, it is not 
confirn1ed by the child. 
It is beco11
ing, ho\vever, that there should be n1ature 
age, and so such a vo\v is not readily to be counselled 
to children; since as they are easily persuaded, so are 
their resolutions easily altered. 
There is also required in this n1atter lnore ll1ature 
deliberation than in the case of other YO\VS and of other 
human affairs; since an en tire change of life and a perfeet 
abnegation of one's self, and renunciation of all one's 
property, is a 111atter of the very greatest iUlport, and 
demands the n10st serious consideration. 
The question of Divine vocation and inspiration has 
first to be exan1ined, and then the condition of the 
person as regards habit of body and other hindrances of 
this life have to be ,veighed in order to for111 a judgn1ent 
,vhether it is expedient to make such a VO\v. 
A vow to en1 brace the rt
ligious state ought to be 
entirely spontaneous in order to avoid the peril of its 
violation, or of disrelish and con1pulsion in its fulfil- 
n1ent. Hence one should not be inlportunately induced 
to make such a VO\V, or even induced to do so ante- 
cedently to an act of his o\vn will; but if a person 
asks counsel, and after sufficient examination of his 
motives it is judged that the religious. state is expedient 
for him, and there is in1111inent peril of his changing his 
purpose unless it is confirn1ed by VO\V, he may rightly 
be induced to take such a vow-not by importunate 
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. 
entreaties, but by means of moti"es \vbich are not 
]luman, but divine. 
A Vo\V of religion once made binds hiln \vho makes it 
to its observance, that is to say, to the execution of that 
'v hich ]las been prornised under Vo\v. 


Il.-IN 'VHAT WAY DOES THIS YO\V BIND HI
l 'YHO 
[)IAKE
 IT TO E
TRANCE I
TO RELIGION? 

.rhis VO\V obliges one to procure the ])abit, or entrance 
into religion; but before one bas been J'eceived, it in- 
duces no other obligation. One is bound by the VO\V 
to do \vhat is in one's po\ver, namely, to ask and pro- 
cure adn1ission; but since one has not as yet vo\ved 
either chastity or poverty, one comn1its no sacrilege by 
sin in the matter of either, ,vhile fpmaining in the 
world, \vhether remaining la\yfully by legitinlate excu::;e 
or delay, or unla\vfully by transgression of the vow. 
He \vho makes a VO\V of religion is bound to receive 
the religious habit, or enter religion, if he is adnlitted 
thereto. But if not adlnitted, he is free fronl the obli- 
gation of his VO\V, due diligence having, of course, been 
used to procure admission; for in that case he has done 
\vhat he could. 


This VO\V l11ay be made in three \\?ays: (I.) To enter 
religion generally; (2.) to enter a special kind of religion, 
such as that of the 
Iendicants, or a special Order, such 
as, for instance, that of the Friars Preachers; (3.) to 
enter a particular monastery; this being the principal 
intention by reason of some special devotion or attraction, 
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or because of the Bpecial observance of that 1110nastery, 
or for some silnilar reason. 
In the latter case, it is sufficient diligence to ask for 
the habit in that particular house. If it is refused, one 
is not bound to ask for it else\vhere, or to enter else- 
\vhere, even if one should be invited or besought to do 
so. It must, ho\vever, be the primary and precise 
intention of !litn who Inakes the VO\V to enter this 
particular n10nastery; for if the VO\V had concerned the 
Order in general, and afterwards, froll1 SOl1le special 
devotion, he had set hi8 heart on a particulal' house, 
this suhsequent desire would not suffice to narro\v the 
general obligation of the VOlVo When there is doubt as 
to \vhat \vas the principal intention of the VO\V, the 
doubt is to be interpreted in favour of the liberty of the 
subject. 
Generally speaking, one \vÏlo Inakes such a yo\V 
intends to oblige hinlself to endeavour once only t,o 
procure entrance into a particular nlonastery, \vith 
such di]igence and solicitude as, in the judgn1ent of 
prudent men, is sufficient in the conduct of any ,veighty 
Jnatter; and he does not intend to oblige himself to 
inlportunate entreaties, and still less to the multiplica- 
tion of these. Since there is no more reason for one 
nun) bel' of tinles than for another, it is sufficient if he 
should once use due diligence, and thereafter he is not 
bound to ask again. 'fhis is especially the case, if, 
,vhen he asked, he nlade kno\vn his obligation to seek 
entrance (although to do so is not necessary), and 
,vas nevertheless refused. r
rhe refusal n1ust, however, 
be c0111plete and final, and not nlerely for the time 
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being, fOl', if so, he is bound to \vait. The delay, never- 
theless, must not be too great, or so ,yearisome that 
he could not reasonably be supposed to have bound 
hinlself to so great a burden. 
(2.) He ,vho bas 1llade a YO'V to enter, not a particular 
monastery, but a particular Order, does not satisfy his 
obligation by seeking entrance in one or t,vo houses of 
that Order. His VO\V binds hiro so long as the fulfilment 
of it is not 1110rally inlPossible. This is to be taken, 
ho,vever, ,vith certain linlitations. For instance, the 
obligation lllay be Iilnited by the presumed intention of 
the vo,v, not to go to a great distance, or out of the 
country, especially in the case of women. Again, it is 
not necessary that all the 1110nasteries of the Order 
should be f01'lncdly asked. As a rule, to ask three 
or four principal houses ,vould suffice; since, fron1 
their refusal, a 1110ral induction might be ll1ade \vith 
regard to the others, both from the information 
received from these and h.-om the likelihood of the 
cause of refusal on their part having eqnal ,veight 
,vith other houses of the saine Order. To ask t,vo, or 
even one house, Inight, in this ,yay, sometimes be 
sufficient; whereas, on the contrary, to ask four or five 
might not be enough, if the manners and customs of 
the several houses ,vere very different. The difficulty 
ceases ,vhere subjects are accepted by the Provincial, or 
by a Chapter or Provincial Council, since refusal is, in 
this case, refusal by a province, and nlay be l1lorall y 
considered as virtually universal. If, ho\vever, the in- 
tention of the vo,v sbould extend to all houses of the 
Order, moral hope of its fulfilment Inight not cease until 
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application had been Inade to another Provincial, or to 
the General. 
(3.) In the case of a vo,v to enter religion indefinitely, 
\vithout regard had to any particular Order or house, 
conjecture as to lin1itation of the intention, and also as 
to rejection in one Order bein
 equivalent to rejection in 
other Orders, ,viII be less easy; and, as a rule, it will be 
necessary to apply to several Orders before the rejection 
can be considered as virtually universal. The matter, 
ho\vever, is one \vhich is 1110re for particular prudence 
than for any general rule of doctrine. 
When a VO\V of religion cannot, by reason of refusal 
of admittance, be fulfilled, the person is free, and may 
dispose of hin1self as if he had made no such yo\v. He 
is not bound to observe chastity or poverty or any of 
the burdens of religion, for he had not vowed theln out- 
side religion. 
If the cause of refusal should be a defect or in1pedi- 
Inent \vhich \vith due diligence and industry and \vithout 
great labour or difficulty 111ight be reu10ved, then the 
per
on concerned is bound to rel110ve it. One who is 
bound to the end is bound to thp 111eanS which are 
Inorally necessary thereto ,vhen such means are not 
extraordinary, and so long as fulfihnent of the yO,,' 
relnains nlorally possible. 
But if the means should appear to be extraordinary, 
or t,oo burdensorne either in thelnselves or relatively to 
the individual, then he would not be bound to elnploy 
then1. 
If one ,vas ignorant of an in1pediment at the tinle of 
Inaking the vo,v, and thought he could be received in 
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spite of it, it is sign sufficient that he did not ,viIi 
to burden hin1self \vith the removal of that in1pediment. 
But if he knew that sOInething ,vas necessary which he 
did not possess, and in spite of this 111ade his VO\V, he is 
Lonnd to obtain \vhat is requisite, or to content himself 
with a lo\ver grade in the Order, if ,vithout this c<?n- 
clition he can be received in that graùe. 
If one's intention ,vas to enter the reEgious stat.e as a 
priest, or in order to the priesthood, he \vill not be bound 
to enter as a lay brother; but if his intention \vas in- 
definite, and ,vas neither formally nor virtually directed 
to\vards the priesthood, he \viH be bound to accept a 
lo\ver grade. 


III.-DoEs A VO,,
 OF nELIGIO
 BIl\D HIM "THO l\IAKER 
IT TO PEHSEVEHAXCE A:(\D PltOFESSION? 


If \vithin the year or period of probation one should 
rea
onably and \vith sufficient cau
e judge that the reli- 
gious state is not expedient for hÌ1n, he DUty freely, and 
,vithout violation of his VO\y, leave it. 'fhe year is 
granted in favour not only of the Order, but of hirn \vho 
enters it; and by a VO\V to enter religion one does not 
renounce this favour, hut VO\V3 to enter in accordance 
\vith the COlTI1ll0n and ordinary la\v. 
But if after sufficient probation he should judge thfi.t 
the state is suited to him, he will be bound in virtue of 
his VO\V to perseverance and profession. If he should 
then desert the religious state, he \vill be a transgressor 
of his VO\\T, and ,vill be bound again to enter religion 
and to make profession therein. 
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I\T.-To 'VHAT DOES A YO'V OF PROFESSION OR OF 
PETISEVETIANCE IN IlELIGIOX BIND HLM 'VHO I\IAKES 
IT? 


By this VO\V, unless there is a special and express in- 
tention to the contrary on the part of him ,vho nlakes 
it, he is not to be held to have renounced his. right 
to leave during his year of probation, but. only to have 
bound hilllself not to leave \vithout j list and reasonable 
cause. He may have Inade t.he VO\V as a repetition of 
his prolnise in order to the greater confirnlation of his 
purpose. 
But if his express intention ,vas absolutely to bind 
hill1self to perseverance, he remains bound to this; and 
his VO\V is distinct fronl a vow of religion, and induces a 
farther 0 bliga tion. 
It must be remenlbered, ho\vever, that it is one thing 
to VO\V religion ,vith a purpose of perseverance, and 
another to vo,v perseverance itself. A purpose and a 
VO\v are very different things: the one d.oes not induce 
obligation, the other does; and it is the latter \vhich 
,ve are considpring. 
But in order that a YO\V of absolute perseverance 
should bind, it nlust have all the conditions ,yl1Ïch are 
necessary in every prolnise. For instance, if in the 
course of the year of probation it should appear that 
profession ,vould not be huvful or safe in conscience, the 
vow ,vill not bind. It might be found by experience 
that one ,vould be useless for a particular Order, and 
,vould be bound to declare SOUle defect, for \vhich 
he should certainly be expelled. Ol
, again, it nlight 
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happen that after experience one Inight COl1le pru- 
dently to the conclusion that h
 could not 1110rally 
observe the state ,vithout fëtlling into frequent and 
grievous faults; and even if he should not conclude 
that the state \vould be to hin1 an occasion of ruin, yet if 
it is clear to hin1. that it \vill not be in his case a Ineans 
of greater perfection, but rather a hindrance thereto, he 
\villnot be bound to perseverance in that state. 
IIere the principle of St. Thomas applies, that 'v hen- 
ever, after taking a VO\V, sonle difficulty or occasion 
ell1erges or becon1es knowll, which \vould rightly have 
bindereL1 the taking of the VO\V bad the difficulty existed 
or been kno\vn at the first, it "viII also hinder the obliga- 
tion of the VO\v. If, ho\vcyer, the circulnstance should 
be Inerely such as to render observa.nce of the Vü\V more 
difficult, then one could not on one's o\vn authority 
leave religion \vith a safe conscience, but nlust haye a 
dispensation. 
If departure is la\yful, but the cause of departure is 
telnpOral'Y only and not perpetual, although it excuse
 
froIn transgression of the VO\V, yet it is doubtful whether 
it extinguishes the obligation. 
If the novice does not leave voluntarily, but is in- 
voluntarily expelled for a perpetual and adequate cause, 
the vow is extinguisbed. If other\vise, the cause eeas- 
ing, the obligation revives \vith the linlitations above set 
forth. If the cause depends on his o\vn ,viII, he is 
bound to remoye it if he can, so as to be again received. 
and professed. 


VOL. I. 


K 
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V. - DOES A SIMPLE VOW OF RELIGION DESTROY 
ESPOUSALS, AND HINDER J\fATRIMONY OR ITS USE? 
A vow of religion n1ade subsequent to consumn1ated 
matrimony binds him \vho makes it to entrance into reli- 
gion after the death of his spouse, or during the Inarriage 
,vith the spouse's consent; al\vays supposing this to 
have been the intention of the VO\v. 
A vow of religion Inade after n1atrimony TCltu1n non 
conS1t
n1nClt1t1n absolutely binds him ,vho has made it to 
entrance into religion, and consequently to abstinence 
froIl1 consuffilllation of the n1atrinlony. 
A vow of religion made after espousal
, even when 
these have been contracted under oath, binds hitn who 
has made it to entrance into religion, and consequently 
dissolves the espousals. 
If made before espousals, it binds him not to contract 
matrimony, and not to promise it. 


VI.-DoES A VO'V TO EMBRACE THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
CEASE, OR IS IT EXTINGUISHED BY INV ALIDATIO
 
ON THE PART OF PARENTS? 


Parents may directly invalidate all the vows of their 
children under puberty, ,vithout exception, whether 
those VO\VS are real or persona], telllpOrary or perpetual, 
of chastity or of religion, of the counsels, or even of 
observance of the precepts. 
Although a father cannot forbid observance of a pre- 
cept, he can nevertheless ahvays take away the farther 
obligation \vhich has been added by means of a YOW. 
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A child is, by the la\v of nature, so constituted under 
the power of his father that before the use of reason he 
should be ruled by the will of his father; hence the ,viII of 
the father is reckoned as the ,viII of the child. Although, 
after the child has begun to use his reason, he n1ay freely 
act, yet his use of reason is for a tin1e so ,veak that 
natural reason dictates that it should be exercised in 
dependence on the \vill of the father, at least 
s regards 
the stability of obligations, so that these should not be 
firtl1 and stable until the father has approved theIne 
This is especially the case \vith regard to VO\vs. 
Parents n1ay, after the years of puberty, invalidate 
Vo\VS made by their children before puberty. 
If a father confirrns the VO\v' of his son after the 
years of puberty, he can no longer invalidate it; but if 
he has ratified a VO\V before the years of pubertJ, .he 
Inay, \vithin those years, invalidate it. 
A VO\V of religion or of chastity made by a son after 
puberty, even against the will of his parents, cannot be 
invalidated by his father either directly or indirectly. 
Such a VO\V is perfect on the part of hin1 who makes it, 
and, as regards its nature, is not to the prejudice of his 
parent; since, so far as regards his own personal state, 
and especially \vith reference to the Divine service, a 
son has full donlÎnion over himself. 
The superior of a religious order has no po\ver to 
invalidate the VO\V of a subject to enter a stricter 
Order. 
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VII.-WHAT SORT OF YO\V OF RELIGIO
 IS RESERVED 
AS REGARDS ITS DISPENSATION OR CO
I
lUTATION? 


A VO\V to enter a religious body \vhich has not been 
approved by the Church is not reserved to the Pope, 
but n1ay be dispensed by the bishop; for such a body 
is not truly and properly religious. 
A YO'V generally to en1brace the religious state in 
SOllie body ,vhich is truly and properly religious, as \vell 
as a vo,v to enter a particular religious Orùer, is, \vith- 
out any restriction, reserved to the Pope. 


\TIII.-Is A VO'V TO ENTER A STRICTER RELIGIOUS 
ORDER SO RESERVED THAT IT CANNOT BE DIS- 
PENSED OR CO
lMUTED EITHER BY THE BISHOP OR 
BY A
Y PRELATE OTHER THAK THE SUPREME POK- 
TIF.F ? 


According to the old la\v, before the Council of 
Trent, a VO\V to enter a stricter religions Order ,vas not 
reserved, but n1ight be dispensed by the bishop, so that 
tbe VO\v of religion might be fulfilled in an Order less 
strict. 
But according to the ne\v la\v of the Council of Trpl1t, 
neither a bishop nor a religious superior can so dispense 
in the case of religious \v ho have been already professed. 
'fhe buH of Pope Gregory XIII., in \vhich he gives to 
the General of the Society certain faculties of this kind 
with regard even to the professed, assurnes that the 
po\ver so granted is outside the orùinary la,v, and so 
singular that, the Pontiff does not \viII that it should be 
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shared by other religious bodies in virtue of the general 
COlTImUllication of privileges. Without faculties from 
the Pontiff, therefore, the Generals of religious Orders 
do not possess this po,ver; and consequently neither do 
the bishops ,vith regard to the religiou
 ,vho lTIay be 

ubject to them. 
'fhe prelates of religious Orders can dispense their 
subjects froL11 VO\VS of passing to stricter Orders before 
they go. But if they have gone" and are already pro- 
fessed in these, they cannot dispense them in order 
to their return. 
A VO\V of stricter religion 111ade by ê1 secular cannot 
of ordinary right be dispensed by the prelate of a less 
strict Order into \v hich he asks to be received} since he 
is not as yet the subject of that prelate. 'fhere are 
certain orders, h0\ve,-er, \vhich have received this prIvI- 
lege froIn the Suprenle Pontiff. 


IX.-Ho,v IS CO
I
IUTATION OF A YO'V TO ENTER THE 
RELIGIOUS STATE TO BE MADE? 


Supposing faculty to COlTInlute, possessed either of 
privilege or other\vise (for as regards both dispensation 
and conlffiutation this vo,v is reserved) the question here 
is si111ply-Ho\v is it to be done? 
It nlay be commuted into a vow of the priesthood or 
of perpetual continence, ,vith the addition of certain 
\vorks of religion and 111ercy, \vhereby any inequality 
vvoulù be supplied. These 'Norks should be so inlposed 
as to be perpetual, or they should be such that the nature 
of theul \vould COlTIpensate for their lack of perpetuity. 
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Three things have to be considered in the matter of 
such a VO\v: (I.) religious profession, \v hich includes 
the three substantial vows; (2.) the burdens \v hich 
necessarily accoillpany it, such as, for instance, the obli- 
gation of the Divine Office or the like; (3.) austerities. 
'Vhen a VO\V of religion in general is to be comlnuted
 
it \vill be almost sufficient to consider the first obliga- 
tion and to impose something equivalent thereto, such 
as perpetual chastity, or, at least, conjugal chastity, along 
\vith son1e perpetual obligation of considerable ahns ac- 
cording. ,to the n1eans of the person, enjoining certain 
prayers also, and especially frequent use of the SaCralllents 
in accordance with the determination of a prudent con- 
fessor. 
Fasting and other austerities are to be C0111puted; 
but they are to be reckoned as they are practised in the 
less severe Orders, since in these the VO\V ll1ay be suf- 
ficiently fulfilled. 
rhe other ,yorks of these less severe 
Orders are, 1110reover, at the same tin1e to be taken into 
account; for these, although not terrned austerities, 111ay 
nevertheless be very laborious, or they n1ay be better 
than mere austerities by reason of the charity to\vards 
God or one's neighbour \vhich js exercised in thern. 
The san1e principles are in their 111eaSUre to be ap- 
plied in the comillutation of a vo,v to enter a particular 
religious Order. 
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CHL1Pl l ER V. 


ON ENTRANCE I1VTO RELIGION / AND THE 
NOVICESHIP. 


I.-Is ANY FIXED AGE REQUIRED FOR ENTRANCE INTO 
RELIGION? 


By no la\v is it forbidden to enter into religion at any 
age. Age may be divided into three periods: (I.) 
that of adults after the years of puberty; (2.) that of 
adults before the years of puberty ,vho have attt:åned 
to such a use of reason as would be Bufficient for the 
con11nission of Inortal sin, and consequently sufficient 
for the 111aking of a VO\V; (3.) infancy, or the age before 
the use of reason. . 
Looking Inerely to natu1'ctl hnv, it is la\vful at any 
age freely to offer one's self to the perpetual service of 
God. There is no natural principle by \vhich there should 
be fixed any certain age for such an act; nor, after one 
has arrived at freedoln of \vill, is there more reason for 
one age than for another. There is so far no distinction 
between the ages before anù after puberty; since all do 
not COB1e at the same tÍ1ne to the san1e perfection in 
discretion and use of reason. That extent of age only 
is required ,vhich is sufficient for perfect deliberation; 
and this is necessary not so 111uch in. order that tho 
. 
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action should be lawful, as in order that it should be a 
hU1Han act. 
Looking to Divine positive la\v, \ve find no law. laid 
do,vn by Christ to forbjd this lllost exceHent act to the 
faithful before any certain age. \Ve find no such prohi- 
bition in the Sacred Scriptures or in the tradition of the 
Pontiffs, of the Councils, or of the Fathers. Nay, look- 
ing to the \vords and example of Christ, \ve find, as \ve 
shaH see, that the contrary is llluch more in accordance 
,vith His intention. 
The Council of Trent ordains that no one should be 
admitted to lJ7'ofession before the age of sixteen years 
complete; but it does not forbid entrctnce before the age 
of fifteen. One 111ay enter at any earlier age so long as 
l JTo fession is not made until the age of sixteen.

 
A child does not sin by entering into religion before 
* By a Decree of Pius IX., prOll1ulgated by Encyclical Letters to the 
superiors of religious Orders on 
Iarch 19, 1857, it was ordained that all 
religious of those Orders in which solemn YOWS are taken should for the 
future take simple vows only at the end of their noviceship, and that they 
should not take solemn vows until after the lapse of at least three years, 
when they Inight be admittell to solenul vows, if then found worthy by 
their superiors. For just causes this solenln profession nlight be even longer 
delayed, although not beyond the age of twenty-five years cOlnplete. Such 
simple vows are perpetual on the part of hin1 who makes thenl; and dis- 
pen
ation of them is resenTed to the Supreme Pontiff. As regards the 
Order, however, they may be dissolved by the dismissal of the profes
ed, 
EO that on disn1Ïssal the professed should thereby be freed from every 1Jond 
establishell by such simple vows. The religious, líloreover, who have lllade 
l)rofession by those sinlple vows are sharers in all the graces and pl'i vileges 
which those who have been solen1nly professed in the same Order enjoy. 
1Vhat Gregory XIII., in his Bull" Ascendente Domino," defined with regard 
to the scholastics of the Society of Jesus, namely, that they are true 
religious, although they have taken only simple vows, applies also to 
tbose religions of other Orders who, in accordance with this ordinance 
of Pius IX., relnain for some years under simple vows only, before they 
make solenlll profession. See Gu'J'Y. Ed. Ballerini, 1869 (vol. ii. pp. 74, 75). 
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the years of puberty \vithout leave of his parent, if he is 
prepared to return should his parent recall hiln before 
he bas reached puberty. His father has the right to do 
so in virtue of his po\ver of invalidating vo,vs of his 
children ,vhich are lnade before puberty. If, ho,vever, 
the father should not reclairn ,vithin a year and a day, 
he cannot. after"vards invalidate the act. 
Entrance into religion is also la\vful before the use of 
reason if the parents positively consent. The infant is 
ruled by the will of the parent, and this is the parent's 
intrinsic and natural right. After the use of reason a 
child can give consent and la\vfully enter without leave 
of his parent, if he is prepared to obey should his parent 
recall hiIn before the years of puberty; but before the 
use of reason the child has no \vill of his O\Vll ,vherewith 
to give consent, and therefore there 111USt be a lJOsl'tive 
consent of the parent. 
Parents Inay la\vfully offer their children to religion, 
to be educated, and thereafter perpetually to persevere 
in religion, so far as the lJarents are concerned. The 
reason is, because the parent has right and dominion 
over his child, and can dispose of him to any use ,vhich 
does not involve injustice or other evil; and therefore 
much more to a use vvhich is ordained to the greater 
service of God, and to the greater good of t,he chil<l 
himself. 
Such an oblation produces three effects: (I.) that the 
child can be la\vfully received by the Order and retained; 
(2.) that the father can no longer exercise his power of 
recalling his child, since he has renounced his right, and 
has, so far as he is concerned, made a donation of his 
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child to religion, ,vhich the Order has accepted; (3.) the 
child cannot leave of his O\Vl1 \vill before the years of 
puberty, since before that age he is ruled not by his o\vn 
but by his father's \viII. He n1ay be expelled, ho\vever, 
before puberty, since the Order has not bound itself to 
retain hiln. 


IT.-To 'VHAT EXTE.NT HAS A PARENT PO'YER TO OFFEn. 
OR DELIVER TO 1
8LIGION A CHILD ALREADY CO}IE 
TO USE OF REASON? 


If the child consents to his parent's offering of hiln, 
there is 110 difficulty, for then he is not only offered by 
his parent, but be also offers hÌ1nself. But the child 
having, after puberty, entire right over hÎlnself as re- 
gards those things \vbich belong to his salvation, he 
cannot against his O\Vl1 \vill be cornpelled to take the 
habit. 
Parents n1ay la\vfully offer a child to religion "vho has 
eOlne to the use of reason, but is under the years of 
puberty, ,vithout his consent, or even against his ,viII. 
A lthough, as a rule, this lllay not Le expedient, since 
'yhat is begun involuntarily, is generally not fruitful, 
nor bas the desired issue; yet. the act is not evil, nor 
does it displease God. lV[oreover, although great fruit 
lllay not be hoped for, yet great harm is not to be feared, 
since entrance is not a matter of perpetuity, and the 
childlnay after\vards at the lawful tin1e leave the Order 
of his O\Vl1 accord. Besides, even if in the beginning 
his entrance was involuntary, it n1ay nevertheless easily 
happen t.hat through good exalllple and conversation he 
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should be led to chango his will, and to rell1ain of his 
O\Vll accord. Even if he should ultimátely return to 
the ,varld, he \vill probably carry back \vith him some 
seeds of virtue, the fruit of \vhich n1ay be a better life 
in the world than he ,vould have led if he had not been 
nurtured in religion. 
For a parent to offer a child to religion ,vho has the 
use of reason, but not the years of puberty, is therefore 
not only not unla\vful, but is not ahvays inexpedient, 
especially if no great violence is used, and if there is. 
looking to the circunlstances of persons, SOUle hope of 
fruit. 
A child cannot be cOlnpelled to enter religion so as to 
be bound to profession or to renlaining in religion in 
perpetuity, since to this no adult can w'ithout his o\vn 
will be bound. But it does not follo\v that a ,child 
cannot be offered to religion to renuÚn there until, arriv.. 
iug at a more perfect judgnlent, he can choose for hiln- 
self \vhether he \vill continue in that state or not. '1' he 
Council of Trent ordains that girls over t\velye years of 
age should be exarnilled by the bishop \vith regard to 
their ,vill, because befu?'c that age the parents have the 
right of placing thenl in nlonasteries \vithout their 
consent. 
After all;, there is for a child under puberty no great 
hardship in having to lead the religious life, since the 
n1ain obligations of that life, 'v hich are to others matters 
of supererogation, are to the chilc1, as it w'ere, of natural 
necessity. To observe chastity is, in the case of a child, 
a n1atter not of free ,viII Lut of necessity, since it cannot 
then contract nlatrimony, or firnlly bind itself thereto 
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,vithout the \vill of its parents. Poverty, at least so far 
as regards its practice, or privation of the right of using 
and ùisposing of goods at one's O\Vl1 discretion, is also 
natural to that age. So also is subjection and obedience. 
The parent can certainly delegate his po\ver of govern- 
111ent to a religious superior: \vho Inay be supposed to 
use it prudently. He 'v ill not c0111pel the child to 
observance of the \vhole Rule, but will educate and exer- 
cise hiln in virtue accorùing to his age and capacity. 
If a child is deprived of one parent, this po\ver of dis- 
posing of it renlains ,vith the other, who retains the 
natural right and dominion over it. If both parents are 
agreed there is no difficulty. If the mother should refuse 
consent, the father may, in spite of this, both validly 
and la,vfully offer his child to religion; since not only 
by hUlllan but by natural la\v the n1an is the head of 
the \YOn1an, and by the same la,v there should be due 
subordination bet\veen their ,vilIs; and so ,vhen they 
differ ,vith regard to an act ,vhich is in itself gooù and 
ht\vful, the ,vill of the Juan should prevail. In other 
actions and matters relating to the education of the 
child, the father can, against the \vill of the rnother, dis- 
pose of him, put hin1 to learn this or that art, and send 
hiln to this or that place, even if it should be far distant 
and for a period of lnany years. Consequently, he can 
equally dispose of his child in this case. 
The lTIother ca.nnot offer her child to religion against 
the father's \vill. It suffiees, ho\vever, that the father 
should not object, even if he does not positively co- 
operate; but the mother's offering is not so imillutable 
that it cannot be recalled by the father, so long as he has 
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not positively consented, and thus deprived himself of thi s 
right. 1.'0 do this, tacit permission does not suffice until 
after the lapse of the year and day above Tnentioned. 
A guardian may also la\vfulJy offer a child to religion; 
since he succeeds to the parent in all things ,vhich 
belong to the governnlent of the child, including the 
po\ver of invalidating his Vo\VS, and of recalling him 
froll1 religion before the years of puberty. 
Greater po\ver resides in the guardian than in 
 
,vido\ved mother ,vho does not possess the po\vers of a 
guardian; and so a guardian can offer a ..child against 
the mother's \viII, \vhile a mother cannot do so against 
the \viII of the guardian, since he possesses the \vhole of 
the po\ver which ,vas vested in the f
1ther. 


lIl.-Is IT EXPEDIENT THAT CHILDREN SHOULD ENTER 
OR BE AD:\IITTED INTO RELIGION? 


Anlong Catholics there can be no difficulty w'ith regard 
to the expediency of receiving children who have reached 
the years of puberty; for since the Church has declared 
that they 111ay then rnake la\vful and valid profession, 
she clearly supposes that that age is suitable for the 
re]igious state. It follo\vs that it is expedient to adnlit 
thenl to l)J'obcaion even before the years of puberty. 
'rhe years before puberty, ho\vever, so far ag 'j'cligiollS 
l]J'ofession is concerned" have been extended by the 
Council of 'rrent to sixteen years cOJJlpletc; although 
\vith regard to othcr matters they renlain as before,- 
fourteen years in the case of boys, and t\velve in that 
of girls. 
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But ,yith regard to children even under those years, 
it is, so far as they are concerned, useful and expedient 
to adnlit them into religion if the Order is of good 
observance, ,vith good religious discipline and vigi!å:nce 
on the part of superiors; although, as a rule, their 
adnli
sion may not be expedient for the religious 
t h enl selves. 
St. Tholnas, ,vho, speaking of children 1efore puberty, 
nl
kes no distinction of age, quotes in support of this 
the ,,'ords of the IJalnentations of J erelnias,-" It is good 
for a man ",hen he hath borne the yoke fÌ'om his youth " 
(Lam. iii. 27). St. Basil, vvith the saIne vie\v, quotes the 
,vords of Christ,-" Suffer the little children to conle to 
}Ie, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven" (St. ßlatt. xix. 14); and he refers also to ,vhat 
St. Paul said of Tinlothy, that from his infancy he had 
kno,vn the Holy Scriptures (2 'rinl. iii. IS); and to \vhat 
the same Apostle says to fathers in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians,-" Bring up your children in t,he discipline 
and correction of the Lord" (Eph. vi. 4). 'rhis, St. 

rhonlas supposes, can he hest done in religion. He 
brings fOf\vard also the example of St. John the Baptist, 
\vho ,vas in the desert frorn his infancy, and that of 
St. Benedict, to ,vhonl the !{onlan nohles gave their 
u 
children to he nurtured for Alnlighty God, and who in 
his I{u]e prescribes the mode in \vhich children are to 
he offered LIY their parents and accepted by his Order. 
The practice is, however, still more ancient, for Pacho- 
Inius had in his n10nastery a Inultitude of children 
,vhom. he educated to piety. 
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IV.- "r HAT PERSONS ARE INCAP ABI./E OF ENTHANCE AND 
RECEPTION INTO RELIGION? 


Both sexes are capable of the religious life, but each 
sex in those religious bodies only which are co\nposed of 
men1bers of the same sex. A \yoman is incapable of 
entrance into religious life in a lTIOnastery of nlen, and a 
nlan in a monastery of ,vomen. For either so to enter 
,vouId not only be contrary to the idea and end of such 
Institutes) but \vould be contrary also to good nlorals. 


Impedinlents to entrance into the religious state are 
t\vofold,-so1l1e arising fronl the nature of the case and 
apart from any special positive ]a,\V; others introduced 
by human constitution only. 
A person ,vho is incapable of profession is incapable 
also of entrance or of taking the habit, \vhen the disabling 
condition is perpetual. A person \vho is incapåble of 
the religious state is not capable of J)l'obation, and so is 
incapable of valid reception. 
The first impediment ,y hich renders a person incap- 
able of entrance on the reEgious state is absence of the 
use of reason, i.f it is perpetual. If it is ten1porary it 
renders a person incapable only so long as it continues. 
There can be no probation \vithout the use of reason 
and \vithol1t experience, \"hich is an act of the reason. 
If a person is received during a privation of the use 
of reason, even although he should after\varc1s, ,,,,hen he 
returns to hinlself
 consent, his first reception is, never- 
theles
, not to òe reckoned, and his probation is to begin 
from the date of his intelligent consent. If he has been 
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la\vfully received, but should after\vards during his novice- 
ship lose his reason, and renlain in that state for any 
notable tÏ1ne, his first reception \vill be invalidated. 


A second inlpedinlent is the bond of COllSU111nlated 
nl::ttrinlony. This disables, not absolutely indeed but 
conditionally, that is, unless the other spou::;e renounces 
his or her right and gives leave. If the entrance of one 
spouse is \vith consent of the other it is valid, as \vill 
also be his profession, as \ve shall see. This in1pedi- 
nlent arises fronl the nature of the case. Entrance 
\vithout consent of the other spouse \vould be a mani- 
fest injury, since it \vould be an invasion of his or her 
just rights. 
The leave given may even after entrance be revoked, 
just as leave for a VO\V given by one spouse to the other 
ll1ay be revoked before the Vo\V has actually been made; 
since as yet no obligation has been contracted to God, 
and there has been no transfer of don1Ìllion. 
The spouse \vho enter8 into religion can of his or her 
o\vn \"ill come out before profession and return to 
the other spouse, \vho is bound to receive hin1 or her, 
as the case nlay be, and adnlit him to lnatrimonial life. 
rThe one spouse can therefore also recall the other, \v ho 
is bound to obey, for the rights should be equal on either 
side; and each of the spouses is understood to be for the 
year on probation, to determine \vhether their perpetual 
separation is expedient or not. If both spouses should of 
Inutual consent enter religion, and one should not perse- 
vere, he or she can recall the other; since the probation 
of each is understood to he \vith depenùence on that of 
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the other. It docs not follo\v that the entrance into 
religion under such a condition ,vas invalid or of 110 
account; it ,vas, on the contrary, â sufficient foundation 
for true probation or noviceship. 
Entrance into religion \vithout leave of the other 
spouse n1ay be ratified by subsequent leave, so that the 
noviceship lllay be reckoned from the date of entrance, 
and not 111ereJy f1'o111 that of leave. Such entrance is 
not absolutely invalid, but is invalid only under condi- 
tion, that is, if consent should not Le obtained. 


A third impedin1ent to entrance into a religious Orùer 
is profession already made in another religious Order. 
As the bond of matrimony hinders the bond of reli- 
gious profession, ana consequently hinders the entrance 
into religion \vhich is ll1ade in order to profession, so does 
the spiritual bond of profession in one religious Order 
hinder en trance into and reception in another Order, 
since it is directly subversive of the delivery which was 
made by the religious of himself in his first profession. 
This inlpedÏ1nent, ho,vever, is limited to the case of 
second entrance into less strict religious Orders or to the 
case of entrance into Orders, profession in \vhich, and 
consequently entrance into \vbich from another Order, 
has been invalidated by special declaration and prohibi- 
tion of the Pontiff: Apart frol11 these cases, entrance 
into another Order ,vill be valid and la\vfuL Even \vhel1 
it is unlawful, not 8ubstantial1y but as regards the mode 
of entrance-as "\vhen, for instance, one quits the first 
Order without asking leave-entrance into a second Order 
\vill be valid (unless it should haye been invalidateà by 
VOL. 1. L 
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some express human la\v) ,vhenever ]J/'ojèssion in a. 
second Order ,vonld he valid. Notwithstanding SOlne 
fault in the manner of passing to that second Order, 
entrance into it cannot in such cases be in val id, even 
if it should be sinful. 
Even \v hen there cannot be valid profession by reason 
of entrance without any leave granted by the first Order, 
the entrance is not sinlply and absolutely null, but only 
may be nullified so long as leave has not heen granted, 
in the same way as \ve have seen is the case \vith regard 
to the bond of Inatrimony. If in the course of the year 
of probation due leave is obtained, the noviceship l1ates 
from the tiu1e of entrance, and not from that of leave. 


A fourth in1pediment to entrance into the religious 
state is the episcopal dignity. This in1pedÍ1nent also is 
not absolute but conditional, nan1ely, if entrance should 
be made \vithout leave of the Supren1e Pontiff. Entrance 
\vithout such leave is not absolutely null, but only so 
long as that leave has not been obtained. 


Besides these in1pedinlents there is no other which 
invalidates entrance or reception into religion. Of these 
in1pediments, one only renders a person absolutely in- 
capable of entrance, namely, privation of the use of 
reason; the others, as \ve have seen, produce only a" 
l'elative or conditional inability. 
In the case. of particular religious Orders, ho\vever, 
laws exist in virtue of \vhich certain Ï1npediu1ents invali- 
.date entrance. In some Orders there is the Ünpedin1ent 
{)f descent fron1 J e\vs or Pagans; ill others, illegitin1ate 
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birth, or infanlY, or the irregularity \vhich arl
es from 
voluntary hon1icide, or the ] ike. . 
It has to be ascertained ,vhether the \vords of such 
constitutions are n1erely prohibitory, or \vhether they also 
invalidate; and, if so, whether the invalidation falls im- 
mediately on profession alone, or directly and imn1edi- 
ately on reception also. In the first case, entrance ,vill 
not be absolutely null; and, the ill1pedinlent having been 
removed by dispensation, the noviceship \vill be reckoned 
from the date of entrance, and not from that of the dis- 
pensation. In the second case, the entrance ",viII be abso- 
lutely nulJ, and the noviccship "vill have to be begun 
()ver again; unless for this also a special dispensation 
has been obtained, which the Pontiff alone can grant; 
since he alone can dispense in order to the validity of 
profession \vithout an entire year of probation. 
There are ll1any impediInents \v hich, while they do 
Dot invalidate, render entrance into religion unlawful. 
These arise either from natural law or froll1 ecclesiastical 
common law, or fro1l1 the private 13,\vs of particular reli- 
gious orders. 


,r.-Is A PERSON B()U
D NOT TO E
TER INTO TIELIGIOX 
BY HEASON OF THE NECESSITY OF HIS PAHENTS? 



rhere are three kinds of necessity to be considered in 
connection ,vith the obligations of charity, lnercy, or 
almsgiving . Necessity n1êl'y be ei tIter extreme, gra ve, or 
common. 
There is extrenle necessity \v hen one is in such peril 
of death that, unless relieved, death is morally certain, or 
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there is the gravest peril of it. 
recessity is g}'are ,vhen 
life cannot be supported save ,vith great penury, indi- 
gence, and difficulty, or \vith great shan1e and loss of 
position, or by 111eans of labours \vhich are foreign to 
one's quality and condition. Necessity is called C01n1non 
,vhen it is necessary for a n1an to live sparely and 
n10derately, and son1etin1es to lack not only superfluities, 
but those things also ,vhich befit his position, even if 
,vith due industry and diligence he need not be in \vant 
of the necessaries of life. 


'Vith regard to CO'111/1non necessity there can be no con- 
trover
y. A son is never bound by reason of it to give 
up or to delay his entrance into religion. Such neces- 

ity of the parent is to be regarded as n10rally nothing 
in con1parison ,vith the 80n's loss ,vhich he ,vould incur 
by depriving himself of the state of perfection. As he 
is not bound in rigour to relie\Te bis father in CV1JI1110n 
necessity from his o,vn good
, and especially if by so 
doing be should hin1self suffer equal ternporal incon- 
venience, still less is he bound to do so at so great a 
spiritual cost to hiInself. 
If a father who is in cu1n111on necessity should expressly 
con1mand his son to relieve hÍln and to give up entrance 
into the religious stat,e, the son \vill not be bound to 
obey hirn. A father cannot in1pose on a son a precept 
Illore rigorous than nature herself in1poses; nor in those 
things 'v hich concern the salvation of his soul is a son 
bound to obey a father ,vho, \vithout sufficient cause, 
forbids what \vill be more advantageous for him and 
,vlult has been inspired by God. In such -a case a son 
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ought, as St. Paul says, "rnuch more to obey the Father of 
spirits," than to obey the" father of his flesh" (Reb. xii. 9). 
It is to be observed, however, that the father's neces- 
sity is to be \veighed not only as it is at present, but 
,yith regard also to \vhat is imminent, or lnay reasonably 
be dreaded. 


As regards Ctctrc7nc necessity it is equally certain that 
a son is bound not to leave his father in such necessity, 
in order to become a religious. Two things are neces- 
sary to found this obligation. One is that the SOll, 
by remaining in the \vorld, ,viII be ahle to relieve his 
father's necessity, or rnay have a moral or probable hope 
of so doing; for one is bound neither to the inlpossible, 
nor to the doing of anything in vain. The second con- 
dition is, that the son shonld be neces
ary to his father 
in his necessity; for if there are other sons, or if the 
father's 11Pcessity can be provided for in another \vay, 
the son ll1ay rightly enter religion. In support of 
this St. Thomas alleges the example of Christ, "\Vho 
,voulc1 not suffer a Inan to delay his conversion to the 
state of perfection in order to bury his father, because 
there \vere others ,vho could do that \vork, \vhich St. 
Chrysostom understands to refer to actual burial, St. 
Cyril to provision for his father until his buria1. 
It is, ho\vever, to be observed that in order to excuse 
a son, it is not sufficient that others '7night possibly 
relieve his father, but there must be a hope and ll10ral 
certainty that they win actual!!J do so. I t is not to the 
point that tl1e other sons rnay sin by refusing, for the 
father remains in extreJne necessity, and while he so 
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ren1an1s the son is bound to delay his entrance into 
religion if he cannot relieve hilH other\vise; and this he 
is bound to do, if need be, till his father's death. The 
latter's necessity is, as it were, the root of the son's 
obligation, and its duration is consequently the root 
also of the duration of that obligation. 
Although \ve are bound \vith our goods to relieve our 
neighbours who are in ex
r'e}ne necessity so long as \ve 
have goods, and \vhen those goods are not necessary for 
ourselves in order to the preservation of our lives; yet, 
as a rule, we are not bound, \vhen we do not possess 
goods, to procure and acquire then1 for this purpose, or ,ve 
are bound at n10st then only \vhen ,ve can do so in a short 
time and without much labour. In the sanle way \ve 
are not bound by means of our actions or bodily service 
to succour the extre'lne necessity of every neighbour. 
But with regard to parents there is a special and singu- 
lar obligation, arising from a special and singular title, 
to relieve them not only fron1 external goods presently 
possessed, but also by seeking anù procuring such 
goods, and that with sonle labour and difficulty, and if 
necessary for a long time; and this obligation extends 
also to necessary bodily 
ervice, dedicating, if need be, 
throughout our Ii ;'Tes our actions to the aid of our indi- 
gent parent. This filial debt is due frOlll a special title, 
nall1ely, because from our parents \ve derive \vbatsoever 
\ve are, as fronl the proper source or cause of our being; 
\vhich does not 3pply in the case of other blood rela- 
tions. In the case of our neighbours this relief is a 
geueral debt of 'lnerc!J only; in that of our parents it 
is a SlJcci(lludebt of l)Ù
t!J also; and this is of 111uch nlore 
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rigorous obligation. It is greater than an ordinary obli- 
gation of justice; since although piety is not properly 
justice, it is nevertheless 1110re perfect as regards its debt 
and obligation. 
If, therefore, the relief of a neighbour in extreme 
indigence can be acconlplished by a brief delay of 
entrance on the religious state, cha1'z.ty may sonletimes 
oblige to this, but it ,vill not oblige to any long delay. 
As one is not bound to abandon or long defer for this 
end a position of temporal advantage, so nluch less is 
one bound to delay when the state of perfection is 
concerneù. 


A son cannot leave his father not only in extT'erne but 
even in grave necessity. This is to be understood with 
the limitations before nlentioned, that is to say,-that 
there should be no other to relieve him, and that he 
himself could do so by renlaining in the world. In 
such a case he cannot lawfully enter religion even if he 
should be under vow to do so, sinee 'W hat \vould render 
making the Vo\V unla,vful, excuses from its obligation 
when n1ade. 


VI.-Is A PERSON BOUND NOT TO ENTER RELIGION BY 
REASOK OF THE NECESSITY OF HIS CHILDREN OR 
OF HIB BROTHERS AND SISTERS? 


rrhere is a greater obligation of the father to the son 
than there is of the son to the father; for, as St. Tho111as 
teaches, a son is not obliged lJer se to support his father, 
but only accidentally and by reason of his fatber's 
necessity; while a father is, not accidentalìy only but 
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per se and by reason of his paternal office, bound to 
support and educate his son, because he is the principle 
and cause or author of his son's being. Hence not only 
when a son is in necessity, but absolutely, a father 
cannot enter religion, abandoning the care of his son, 
unles:,; he has sufficiently provided for him all things 
necessary, and secured that by means of others he should 
he educated and sufficiently cared for. This is a natural 
obligation \\Thich springs frolTI a natural precept, and 
which therefore cannot be set aside for any ,vork or 
state which is not of precept. " If any nlan have not 
care of his o\tvn, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is \vorse than an infidel" 
(1 'l'irn. v. 8). 
This is to be understood, ho\vever, of the tÌ1ne during 
\v hich a son is still under the care of his father, and 
unùer actual subjection to hinl, and not of the time after 
the son's emancipation, ,vhen the father "is supposed to 
haye sufficiently reared and educated hilIl) and to have 
fulfilled and been divested of his office as a father. His 
natural obligation is ended, for it ,vas not perpetual, but 
lasted only during the continuance of the state of the 
son's natural indigence. 
Nevertheless, even ,vith regard to an elnancipated sen 
who is in necessity, the father is bound "rith the RaDle 
obligation as a son lies under by reason of his father's 
necessity. Since the bond bet\veen them is reciprocal, 
so are also its obligations. 


It is certain that a brother is not bound to support 
and educate his brother, not even his younger brother, 
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since he is not the author of his brother's being. If: 
ho\vever, his brothers are stiJI under the care of his 
father, and so increase his father's necessity and indi- 
gence, he nlay by reason of his obligation to his father 
be bound to thenl. So, for instance, a ,vidowed 1110ther 
with several young unlnarried daughters under her care, 
for \vhose support she had the necessary Ineans, but not 
means sufficient for their proper education and suitable 
establishment in life, \vould be considered in grave 
necessity; so that her son could not la\vfully leave her 
in order to enter religion if he could not otherwise pro- 
vide for her, and if he could himself relieve her necessity 
by remaining in the world. 
But if brothers are considered by then1se]ves and 
separately fron1 parents already dead, anyone of theln 
nlay, not\vithstanding the grave necessity of the others, 
la\vfully enter religion. The obligation of a man to his 
brothers is not greater than his obligation to his grand- 
father; nay, it is even less, for from the latter he 
111ediately derives his being, ,vhile bet\veen hÏ1n and his 
brothers there is only the sÏ1nilarity of their con11non 
emanation fron1 the saBle source. There is to\varùs his 
brothers no obligation of Just ice, but only one of charity; 
although this obligation of charity is greater as regards 
them than as regards strangers, by reason of the closer 
connection bet\veen thenl. Although, therefore, there 
nlight be of charity some obligation of brief delay in 
order to their relief: yet there is none for long delay. 
It ,vould, ho\vever, be a very reasonable cause for 
dpferring or abandoning entrance into religion, since it 
is a work of great charity and one \vhich is in itself 
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nlost becoming, even if it does not reach the grade and 
rigour of obligation. 
It ,vould, therefore, be a Ja\vful cause for dispensa- 
tion fron1 a Vo\V to enter religion, although it ,vould not 
be of itself sufficient to justify a nlan ,vho was under 
such a vow in refraining froin its fulfiln1ent on his o\vn 
authority; since in the first place entrance ,vould not 
be in this case unla\vful, and secondly, such an excep- 
tion cannot as a rule be supposed as included in the 
intention of the VO\v. 


'TII.-CAK A PERSON \VHO IS BURDENED \VITH DEBT, on 
"\VHO IS LIABLE TO BE CALLED TO ACCOUNT OR TO 
SUFFER PENALTIES, LA'YFULLY ENTER R,ELIGION? 


Debts are of t\VO kinds: some are uncertain, and do 
not involve restitution to any certain per
on; others 
are certain, and payment is due to sonle deternlinate 
in eli vid ual. 
As regards 1.lnccTtain debts there is no controversy, 
for all hold that they do not hinder entrance into 
religion. 
If a Inan has ,vherc\vith to satisfy thein, and he 
delivers his goods along \vit.h hin1self to religion, he 
thereby Inakes abundantly sufficient restitution, as ex- 
pending his goods upon a pious \vork. If he does not 
111ean to besto\v thenl on the Order, he will be bound to 
spend upon the poor, or to elevote to other pious uses, 
as much as he o\ves to unceTtain creditors. lIe ,vill 
not, if he possesses goods, satisfy the oLligation of resti- 
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tution by Inere delivery of hÙnselj to religion; because 
his person and the nloney due are not goods of the saIne 
order. 
If a person having no goods is therefore unable to 
resto.re, he is excused, and nlay freely enter religion. He 
is not bound to seek or gain goods \vherewith to restore; 
nay, nor to \vait for a short time, even if he should have 
a certain hope of acquiring them, since restitution is not 
to be nlade to any certain person. Even if some spiritual 
advantage nlight redound to hiIn from his giving those 
goods in pious alnls, yet this nlay easily be counter- 
balanced by prayers and other works of religion. 


If a debt is cerrtain, that is to Ray, if it is due to a 
kno\vn deterlninate individual or individuals, and the 
debtor is absolutely 'luzClble to pay it, either now or in 
future, he may at once enter into religion. By his 
entrance he does no injury to his creditors, \vhose action 
against him would be in vain, it being rendereu useless 
by I'eason of his indigence. ] f he is unable to pay his 
debts, but does possess ð01ne goods, it is sufficient for 
hirn to surrender these to his c:reditors, and to remove 
any chance of scandal by taking- care that his inability 
to pay should be as ,veIl kno\vl1 as is his debt. 
nut if a man: although he has no present means of 
paying his debts, has hope of being able by-and-by to 
(10 so, he is bound to ,vait for S0111e time and to pay his 
debts befòre he enters into r
ljgion; say, for instance, if 
he has hopes of being able to pay them within a year 
from the fruits of his benefice or fi'onl an inheritance. 
rIhe reason is because no one can enter religion ,vith 
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inj ury to a thirù party, or transgress.a natural precept 
in order to do a \vork of counsel. 
No general rule can be laid down with regard to the 
length of time \vhich a nlan is bound to ,vait in the hope 
of paying his debts; this ll1ust be determined in individual 
cases according to their circluTIstances by the judglnent 
of prudent 111e11. 'rhe hope of being able to pay lliust, 
ho\vever, if it is to bind him, alTIOunt to a n10ral certainty; 
a n1ere dubious hope could not induce the obligation 
of so great a burden as \vaiting for a long tillie. Nor 
,vould one be bound to beg or to do ,yorks unbecon1ing 
one's position in life; and if this is the only means pos- 
sible, one is to be considered as simply unable to pay. 


A Constitution of Sixtus V. declares criulinals or 
persons suspected of crin1e perpetually incapable of the 
religious state, and decrees that if they have been rashly 
admitted thereto, both their entrance and their profession 
are null and void. 'The crinles to \yhich he refers are such 
as hOlTIicide, theft, robbery, and like grievous rrin1es. 
llidden crimes are not cOlnprehended. by this Constitu- 
tion, nor are those \vho have C0111nlitted them reckoned 
as criminals so far as its effect is concerned. 
'1'he1"e are three effects of crime ,vhich lTIay in SOllle 
,yay hillder entrance into religion. First, there is the 
obligation in conscience and of commutative justice to 
restore in the case of loss, and to ll1ake satisfiLction for 
lnJuries. 
rbis effect is not conterll plated by the Con- 
stitution, but is to be considered in the saIne light as 
other rigorous obligations. .L\.. second efiect of crirne js 
infamy) but this does not arise fron1 hidden crilnes. A 
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third effect is to leave the delinquent liable to punish- 
lnent by the public authorities, and this the Pontiff 
seenlS chiefly to have had in vie\v in his Constitution. 
lIe held that it appertained to the good of the con1mon- 
,vealth that malefactors should not on pretext of religion 
escape the due punislunent of their crÏlnes; anù for this 
reason, and principally to take a\vay all hope of subter- 
fuge and in1punity, he. prohibited their being received 
into religion. In order that a crinle should be public in 
the sense of this Constitution, public judgment must 
have been begun hy ,yay of accusation or inquiry, and the 
accusation nlust have been just. If the accused has Leen 
absolved and declared innocent he nlay both validly and 
la\vfully enter religion; and this even if he ,yas really 
guilty, so far as this Constitution is concerned, since his 
crin1e is in this rase hidden. Even if juridically con- 
victed and condelnned, he ,viII be, ,vhen he has fulfilled 
his punishnlent, free fron1 the prohibition to enter or be 
recei \'ed into religion, since the ground of the prohibi- 
tion is gone. 
The sanle Constitution di
ables for entrance into 
religion, and annuls lJoth the reception and profession of 
those ,vho are burdened \vith debts of large anlonnt, 
or \vho are liable to be called to account in such ,vise 
that prosecution either has taken place or is to be 
dreaded. 
A later Constitution of Clernent 'TIll. has n10dified 
that of Sixtus V., but to this extent only, that the pro- 
fession of such persons, ,,,hether eriíninals or debtors to 
large aillounts, should stand. rIhe earlier Constitution 
relnains in vigour so far as regarùs the unIavvfuIness of 
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their reception and the punishn1ent of those \vho receive 
thpm. Nuns are not comprehended by the Constitution 
of Si
tus V., but Inen only.* 


\TIII.-l\IlJST E
TRANCE IXTO RELIGIO:K BI
 )IADE 'YITH 
PERFECT KXO'YLEDGE AND LIBERTY? 


On the part of hinl \vho enters religion it is necessary, 
of the nature of the case, that he should ùo so \vith full 
deliberation, and consequently \vith fnll kno\vledge and 
not rashly. 'This kno\vledge l11ust be not only general, 
and, so to speak, speculative, but particular also and 
practical, and such as is arrived at by prudent judg- 
ment. It is not sufficient that the religious state 
should in itself be judged to be the best state. 'Vith 
regard t.o this deliberation is not necessary, since this is 
evident fronl the end of that state; but the state 111Ust 
he considered \"ith regard specially to the particu]ar 


* Bya ùecree of Pius IX. (Jan. 25, 1848) it is ordained that no one shoulù 
Lc aùmitted to ihe religious habit without letters-testinlonial Loth from the 
ordinary of the postulant's hirthplace and frOln the orùinary of the place 
where he has lived for nlOre than a year since he was fifteen year;:; of age. 
This applies eyen to congregations in which only simple YOWS are maùe ; 
l)ut not to nnns, of whonl there is no l11entiol1. There is not required by 
this decree the bishop's leave, or con
ent, or approbation, Lnt only his 
letters-testimonial, and howeycr mnch he Inay oppose the reception of the 
postulant, the regular superior has power to admit him. The letters-te
ti- 
1l1Onial, TII0reOVer, are required in order to the lawfulness, but not to the 
validity of adnlission, and so no onc can pretend uuHity of profe
sion on 
the ground that he was admitted without such letters-testimonial. See 
Bouix, De Jure Reg'ltlu1'ium, tom. i. pp. 552, 575, 2d eel. This new legi,,- 
lation does not affect the Society, which was exempted from it by the 
ame 
Pontiff on the petition of the Father-General (Roothan), Jan. 28, 1850. Thc 
examination of postl\lants, howeyer, by the Society, which was fornler],y a 
matter of Rule, is now of true and strict law, the existence of this examina- 
tion having been a condition or grouna of the Pontiff's exemption. 
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person, taking into account his po\vers and capacities, 
and other intrinsic and extrinsic conùitions; for not 
everything \vhich is best in itself is best for every 
individual. 


Three things are here principally to be observeù; 
fir
t, that if counsel is sought, it should be sought of 
good nlen, free frOin all hurnau affection, \vith sound 
judgnlents as regards holy and religious life, and, if 
possible, \vho have had SOllle experience of it; secondly, 
that the consultation should be prudent and mature, but. 
not too long protracted, for this is not necessary, and is 
wont rather to hinder the divine vocation, and is also 
exposed to many perils; and, thirdly, that in delibera- 
tion there should be considered and taken into account, 
not nlerely the person's O\Vll unaided powers, but along 
,vith these the divine aid in \vhich confidence is chiefly 
to be placed, for if God is not \vanting to men in things 
necessary, and calls even those who do not seek Hinl, 
Inuch 1110re ,vill He protect and help those ,vho cast all 
their care upon Hinl. 
Vesire for the religious state is itself: us a rule, fron1 
the Holy Ghost, and is to be received as from Hin1. 'Vith 
regard to this there is no need for consultation, unless 
there should he some ground of suspicion attaching to 
or accornpanying the desire; as, for instance, if a man 
should find hinlself n10ved to enter a religious Order 
by desire of honour, or of sonle ternporal advantage, or 
the like. 
Consultation, ho\vever, is, as a rule, necessary ,vith 
regard to the carrying of this desire into execution, for 
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the Holy Ghost often gives the desire of a thing, the 
accolnplishnlent of \vhich He does not \viU; as, for 
instance, He gave to David the desire to build a telnple, 
and to ALrahalll the resolution to sacrifice his son, 
although He did not accept the execution of either of 
tho
e purposes. He son1etin1es sends the desire for the 
good of a person and in order to his n1erit, even if it is 
never to arrive at execution, and even if it is not expe- 
dient that it should do 
o. For this reason, although it 
n1ay be nlorally clear to a religious body or to its head 
that a particular person has been nloved by the Holy 
G host to ask for the habit, yet, if it is not expedient 
for that Order that he should be received, it \vill rightly 
refuse hitn. So also, although a person nlay hinlself 
Inorally believe that he is moved by the Holy Ghost, 
he rnay nevertheless hesitate and take counsel as to 
\vhether the execution of his desire is expedient and 1110re 
,veIl-pleasing to the :;;anle Holy Ghost. Hence a purpose 
or desire of the religious state, given by the Holy Ghost, 
i
, as a rule and lllorall y speaking, to be understood as 
given for this end chiefly that one nlay deliberate, con- 
sult, and test the motive with the affection to enter, 
should it be judged nlore expedient for the Divine ser- 
vice. vVe need only except the case in "\tV hich it is so 
evident that a person is adapted for religion and religion 
for hilll, and in \vhich the lllotion of the Holy Ghost is 
so efficacious that it is at once apparent that consultation 
is superfluous. 
Without some previous inspiration and vocation of 
the Holy Ghost there can be no place for consultation, 
that is to say, for consultation ,vhich is entered on ,vith 
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the serious intention and purpose of doing that w'hich 
shall be found more \vell pleasing to God. 
Ho\vever, \ve must here distinguish as to \v hat \ve 
precisely mean by 1'ocation. SOll1etimes there is such 
an affection to,vards and desire of religion that, either 
absolutely or so far as the person is concerned, it is 
desired if it should prove to be expedient; and this is 
\vhat is strictly and properly called 1)ocation. But some- 
tin1es a person, although he does not feel in himself this 
affection and desire, has nevertheless certain cogitations 
or interior Illotions, either \víth regard to the perils of the 
\vorld, or \vith regard to the excellence and authority of 
the religious state, or \vith regard to lnaking choice of 
a state of life \vith indifference as to the choice of that 
\vhich shall be judged the best for him. In such a case 
\ve do not say that he has \vhat \ve commonly call a 
vocation from the Holy Ghost, although in reality there 
nlay be here, on the part of the Holy Ghost, some begin- 
ning of vocatio? This beginning suffices as a ground for. 
consultation \vith regard to his entrance into religion; 
and the point may itself be rightly considered, \vhether 
it is expedient for him to enter \vithout any other special 
desire or affection sent do\vn from above, in virtue solely 
of an efficacious election nlade \vith mature judgment 
after such consultation. 'That this is often expedient both 
experience and reason conlbine to prove, for as regards 
other \vorks pf virtue it is oft.en convenient, or rather is 
necessary, to adopt this nlethod, and there is no reason 
\vhy, in a case like the present, \ve should ahvays look for 
an extraordinary grace or vocation of the I-Ioly G-host 
begetting a desire \vhich should of itself be efficacious 
VOL. I. )[ 
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,vithout its being preceded by some hun1an consultation 
and deliberation. Such a vocation is not al \vays to be 
looked for; and any occasion or holy cogitation given by 
the Holy Ghost should be examined, at least ,vith a vie, v 
to prudent counsel and deliberation. 
In order rightly to enter religion there nlust be a good 
intention, and a perfectly spontaneous ,vill. The inten- 
tion ll1Ust not only be not bad, but its goodness must be 
in proportion ,vith the end itself. The end of entering 
religion is to be a blameless soldier unto God, and to 
Ï1nitate the apostolic life. 
l'o enter from \veariness of 
one's parents or of one's misfortunes, or to avoid 'v ant or 
conteillpt or the like, ,vould not be in accordance or 
proportion ,vith the end of the religious state. 


We must, ho\veyer, here distinguish an occasion frOl11 
an intention, for these are distinguished fron1 each other 
as is an occasion from a cause. A ,vill or desire to enter 
religion is often occasioned by sotne temporal motive or 
event, and yet after,vards the encl of entrance COlnes to 
be not this, but the Divine service. It often happens 
that" vexation gives understanding," and that telnporal 
affliction excites it 1llan to think of eternal things, and to 
despise ten1poral things, and so little by little he arrives 
at a deternlination to seek after eternal things, and for 
the sake of them to leave all hun1an things. Deliberation 
,vith regard to the religious state, therefore, 'v hich has had 
its rise frOln temporal annoyances, is not lightly to be 
disregarded, but is the more diligently to be examined; 
for if these ,vere only the occasion of it, this does not 
matter. Nay, this is rather a con1mon ,yay in ,vhich 
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God excites men to follo,v after better things. If, ho\v- 
ever, escape frOll) such annoyances remains really the 
1notive and end or cause, it will not be safe \vith such 
an intention to enter religion; both beca.use the Illotive 
is t-8mporal, transitory, and easily changed, and also be- 
cause he ,vho enters with such dìspositions cannot have 
a pronlpt will to aim at the perfection which is the proper 
end of the religious state, nor could be ,vith alacrity bear 
the burdens of religion, or \vith confidence denland the 
necessary succours of the Divine grace; and so either he 
would not persevere or he \vould never make progress in 
religion, and it ,vould be to him not a s\veet yoke, but a 
grievous burden. 


Again, not only should the intention be good, but 
the ,viII to enter should Le perfectly spontaneous and 
voluntary. 
Hence one does not enter rightly who enters froln fear 
or filial reverence. Such an one enters neither for the 
due end nor \vith a \vill \vhich is entirely voluntary. So 
also one \vho is induced by fraud or guile to enter does 
not enter voluntarily. 
Entrance into religion by reason of importunate 
prayers or blandishnlents, is imperfect as regards the 
lllanner of it, and is exposed to lnany perils, especially 
if one has been thus induced from some human and 
temporal nlotive. 
But if these nleans have been used only in order to 
gain a man's ,vill, so that he should the more willingly 
give bÎlnself to consideration of the advantages of re- 
ligion, and so gradually be led, in vie\v of its due and 
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proper end, to desire entrance, there will not be in those 
111eans any inordination or intrinsic n1alice. As a rule, 
ho,vever, the use of them is not expedient, since they are 
not sufficiently in proportion with the end, and generally 
hinder that perfect consideration and purely spiritual 
intention which such a change den1ands. 
It is in itself la,vful and most meritorious, as St. 
Thon1as teaches, to persuade a nlan by true and solid 
reasons to becoine a religious. Great prudence is, ho,v- 
ever, to be observed, especially ,vith regard to the use of 
human lllotives, even in order to conciliate consideration 
of Divine motives; and this by reason of the peril of 
inconstancy in a person ,vho is dra\vn in this ,yay. 
He who1l1 the Holy Ghost has begun to move is to 
be aided so that he may relllain firn1 in his holy purpose, 
or, if he has not as yet arrived at a definite purpose, 
that he ll1ay, at least, not resist the Holy Ghost, but, 
on the contrary, so dispose hinlself by means of prayers 
and good works that he may be lnore efficaciously 
1110ved by the same Spirit. But before the Holy Ghost 
has begun to call a 111 an, it is rarely expedient to 
directly induce hinl to enl brace the religious state; 
although it is an excellont thing to excite and lead hiln 
tow"ards fear of God and purity of conscience and the 
avoidance of every peril of sin, and at the sanle time to 
set before hinl the ad vantages and excellence of the 
religious state. 
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IX.- WHAT KI
D OF LIBERTY IS REQUIRED IN OnDER 
TO E
TRANCE INTO RELIGIO
? 


The liberty ,vhich is required in order to entrance 
into religion, n1ust be that ,vhich is free fron1 a three- 
fold defect or impedirnent, namely,-fronl violence, from 
decept,ion, and fron1 simony. 
Violence is, of its nature, a grievous injury; since to 
con1pel anyone to do that \vhich he is not bound to do, 
and \v hich God has \villed to be so free to everyone 
that it is not prescribed but only counselled, is contrary 
to Justice. It is also contrary to religion, and to the 
liberty ,vhich such an act as entrance into religion 
intrinsically den1ands. 
DecelJtion is also contrary to liberty, and is a grievous 
sin; as \vhen, for instance, one counsels a nlan to enter 
religion or a particular religious Order, and at the same 
tilne believes or judges that he is not fitted for such a 
state, or that it is not expedient for him. Such an one 
abuses the office of a counsellor, an office which he \vas 
bound to fulfil faithfully by his acceptance of it. 
He also sins grievously and injures the individual, and 
sometimes also the religious Order, by deception, ,vho 
turns a man a\vay from religion by his counsel, believ- 
ing all the tilne that there is no Ï1npediment to his 
embracing that state, or when he rashly and without 
sufficient consideration, and led a\vay by human affection, 
counsels him against it; and this especially if his counsel 
has been sought on the matter. To keep one back from 
religion by prayers or promises, especially 'v hen these are 
very importunate, and in. spite of a morally certain voca... 
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tion of the Holy Ghost, and \vithout any reasonable cause
 
although it may not be contrary to Justice, is contrary 
nevertheless to the order of charity, and to the duty of 
Christian friendship, both as regards God, by separating 
a man froB1 His greatest service, and as regards the man 
binlself, by depriving hin1 of a greater good. 
Injury through violence or deception, ,vhich is con.. 
trary to comnlutative justice, establishes an obligation 
of restitution. 
The Council of Trent excolnnlunicates both those 
who by force or fear compel women to enter religion, and 
those also ,vho hinder then1 ,vithout just cause. 
The third defect affecting liberty is si1non!}; \vhich 
Inay din1inish the liberty of the perS011 entering, as ,vhen
 
for instance, be is induced by a bribe to enter; or nlay 
diminish the liberty of the Order, as \vhen a price is 
given for his adlnission. 
In practice and mo!,ally speaking, it i8 rare that 
entrance is unla\vful by reason of simony; and it is so 
then only \vhen the sum given is by ,yay of 1J1"ice, or 
\vben there is a covenant or obligation either expres
 
or tacit. 
By the comnlon custon1 of the Church sOlnething is 
received by monasteries of nuns for the fitting support 
of the religious. This is caller] the nun's do,vry, and with 
Tegard to it there n1ay be a bargain. In this, however, 
there is no simony, since the money is not taken as the 
price of her profession, but only in order to her support. 
It is not sinlony to conciliate a person by gifts or bene- 
fits so tbat he nU1Y have the ,vill to enter religion; nor 
is it sÏ1nony, on the other hand, to giye large aln1s to a 
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1110nastery in order to conciliate it in fayour of a subject 
\v ho is proposed, so long as there is no suspicion of 
bargain or obligation, although to do this may Le repre- 
hensible as giving occasion of scandal. 
The Council of Trent, in order to provide for th
 
liberty of the novice, forbids, under pain of anathen1a, 
parents, relations, or guardians, under any pretext, to 
give to the n10nastery, save for the novice's food and 
clothing dlJ.ring the noviceship, any of the novice's 
goods before profession, lest the novice should be hindered 
from going a\vay through the monastery's possessIng 
the ,vhole or great part of his substance. 


X.-By 'VHOl\I, AND IN "THAT FORJ\tI, IS A PERSON TO 
BE RECEIYED, SO THAT E
TnANCE I
TO nELIGIO
 

IAY BE BOTH VALID AND LA'YFUL? 


One cannot enter a religious Order unless received by 
that Order; for entrance and reception are correlatives, 
as corresponding parts of a hun1an contract, \vhich can- 
not be perfected save by mutual consent.. T\vo things 
are necessary in order to the act of reception, narnely,- 
po\ver to receive suLjects, and the due exercise of that 
po\ver. 
Po\ver is necessary, not only in order to the la\vfulness 
but also in order to the validity of reception; for \vithout 
power of acting nothing can be done, and ,vithout po,ver 
of contracting, no contract can be valid. 
This po\ver exists, of course, primarily and princip{llly 
in the Supreme Pontiff: but he is not ,vont in1111ediately 
or directly to use it. It exists ilnlnediately and proxi- 
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mat,ely in every religious boòy,vhich has been approved 
by the Pontiff: and in such bodies alone. It is conferred 
by approbation, nay, is intrinsically included therein; 
for, if a religious body could not receive members, it 
could neither be preserved nor governed. A body \vhich 
has not been approved by the Pontiff is not a religious 
body established by and in the Church, and so it can- 
not possess the po"rer of adnlitting to religion. As the 
Pontiff has reserved to himself the approbation of reli- 
gious bodies, he has also thereby reserved to hinlself: 
or to those to ,vhom he may grant it, the po\ver of 
adnli8
ion to religion; and in practice he does not grant 
this pO'wver of adlnission save to }.eligious bodies which 
have been approved by himself: 
Although this po\ver exists, as does every other po\ver 
of jurisdiction, proxinlately in the whole body, )ret it 
cannot be immediately exercised hy the \vbole body, since 
all its menlbers cannot be assembled for the reception of 
individuals; and since it U1USt be cOlllmitted to some one 
person or to certain persons in particular, it belongs to 
the prelate or superior of the Order. 'Vho that prelate is 
who possesses this po\ver \vill be deternlined by the Rule 
and Constitutions of the Order,oroythe privileges granted 
to it by the Apostolic See, or by its custom. If it does 
not appear fronl any of these to ,vhonl the po\ver belongs, 
although this can scarcely be imagined, then in the case 
of monks it belongs to the Abbot. His power is mon- 
archical, like that of the general in an army, and there- 
fore of itself \yould enable him to receive subjects unless 
should otherwise have been linlited. In the case of 
l\iendicants and sin1ilar religious bodies, it belongs to 
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the Provincial, \vho is to his province ,vhat the Abbot 
is to his n10nastery, the \v hole province being regarded 
as one house. 
The form ana mode of reception will he detern1ined, 
as regards both validity and lawfulness, according to the 
Constitutions and Institute of each partiqular Order. 
Supposing a concurrence of all tIlings \vhich are requi- 
site both on the part of the subject and on the part of 
the Order, one ,vho has po\ver to receive subjects is bound 
by his office and of charity to receive a postulant, unless 
there should be 80n1e reasonable cause to excuse hin1. 
He is bound, as regards the Order, \v hich is there by 
increased, and \vhich thereby so far fulfils its end; and 
he is bound as regards his neighbour, because other\vise 
he ,vould \vithout cause deprive him of a great benefit 
\vhich, not from his o,vn goods, but from the C01l1m0l1 
goods of Christ and His Church, he is bound as a faithful 
dispenser to besto\v upon hin1. 
But this obligation does not concern a n1atter which 
is so necessary that it n1ight not for ulany causes cease j 
as, for instance, if the Order should not at the tilne possess 
a sufficiency of ten1poral goods, and the support of a ne\v 
religious \vould be a grievous burden. In case of doubt 
as to whether it is expedient to receive a subject or not, 
it is free to the superior not to adn1it hin1; and this the 
more easily inasmuch as his rejection \vill be in fa \Tour 
of the greater security of the Order. If, therefore, one 
proceeds in good faith, ,vithout dislike or other inordinate 
affection, and uses fair and ordinary diligence, he may 
safely vote either ,vay. 
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XI.-1YHAT EFFECT DOES ENTRAKCE INTO RELIGIOX 
pnODUCE ? 


The first and principal effect is that from the date of 
entrance is to be computed the ternl of the novice's pro- 
bation, \vhich is requisite for profession; and conse- 
quently in the la\vfulness of entrance there is founded 
the validity of profession. 
Secondly, entrance into religion does not oblige to 
perseverance and profession; but the novice, so long as 
he retains the habit, cannot lCllvfull!Jcontract lnatrimony; 
although if he contracts it the contract is valid. 
A third effect of entrance may be liberation froln every 
previous VO\V or pron1Íse. Previous VO\Vs are not properly 
abolished, but are suspended; and therefore they ]n
y 
after\vards bind if the habit should be abandoned. This - 
suspension is not made ipso .facto, but by way of cOln- 
n1utation, either by the prelate or by a confessor, or by 
one's O\Vll \vill; since it is a commutation into a thing 
\vlich is in itself, and evidently, a better good. 'Vith 
regard to hUlnan prolnises, if they can conveniently be 
fulfilJec1 either before or after entrance, it is certain that 
they are not abolished, but are to be fulfilled; since the 
Divine service does not cause that justice and fidelity 
to\vards n1an should not be observed. If, ho\vever, a 
pron1ise cannot be fulfilled, the rule is the saIne as in the 
case of debts \vhich cannot be paid. 
A fourth effect is to relnove the obligation of espousals 
fron1 the other party \V ho ren1ains in the \vorld, at least 
so as that he or she should not be bound to \vait, but 
Inay at once contract \vith another. This obligat.ion, 
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however, does not cease, on the part of hÏIn ,vho enters 
religion, until after he has been professed; so that, if he 
should not persevere, and the other party has ,vaited and 
desires fulfilment of the espousals, he \vill be bound by 
his contract. 
A fifth effect is the enjoY111ent of clerical privileges; 
including not only the protection of exconll1lunication 
from being assaulted, but also that of inlnlunity as an 
ecclesiastical person f1"o111 secular tribunals. 


XII.-Is AK ENTIRE YEAR OF PROBATION on l\OYICESHIP 
NECE
S.ARY BEFORE PnOFE
SION 
 


There is no fixed period of probation or tern1 of 
noviceship ,vhich is necessary of Divine la
v before 
en1bracing the religious state; and no t"vofold entrance 
thereinto is necessary in virtue of that la,v. All that is 
thereby required is such an examination of Divine voca- 
tion and of the subject and of his circulnstances as in a 
similar 111atter ,vould be deeilled sufficient in the j udg- 
nlent of a prudent Inan. 'l'his done, one nlight be at once 
adlllittpd to the religious state \vithout any delay, there 
being nothing of Divine la \v in either Sc
'ipture or tradi. 
tion, nor nnything ,vhich is certain fro1l1 reason alone to 
the contrary. r
ooking to the religious state by itself, 
and apart fi"om any religious congregation and deter- 
lllinate religious rule? it nlight be, and of old it ,vas 
,vont to be embraced, as in the case of some consecrated 
virgins hern1its and solitaries, ,vithout any noviceship 
properly so called. All was left to the j udgmeut of the 
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bishop, or to that of hinl \vho had po,ver to receive the 
oblation 111acle by the religious of himself. 


Probation by 111eans of a noviceship is properly re- 
quired in a cænoúitic religious state, or in a religious 
congr(1gatiou. 
St. Basil, \vho \vas the first to reduce 1110nastic life to 
a better form, speaking of his o\vn tin1e, says that those 
,vho ,vere to be received should for a space of time be 
proved by fitting exercises and labours" in order to Inake 
trial of their nature and constancy. He seems, ho\v- 
ever, to suppose this to be done olltsÙl e religion, and it 
appears that there ,vas then no neeessary probation 
1.vithin the religious state and in the habit before pro- 
fession. 
By positive la\v, however, there is required before 
profession a definite period of probation. 'l'his law ,vas 
not al\vays the same, and \vas first introduced by private 
enactment of the religious orders themselves, and after- 
,vards passed into the common law of the Church, \vhich 
fixed one y:ear as the period of probation. As regards the 
necessity of this length of time there ,vas again variety. 
I t was regarded as in f
l vour of both parties, and either 
the Order or the novice might renounce his right. It 
was not then, according to the old la\v, absolutely neces- 
sary, but ,vas necessary only under condition, nanlely, 
-unless both parties should renounce their rights, and 
by mutual consent shorten the time. Apart from such 
renunciation it ren1ained necessary, so that profession 
made before the end of one year's probation \vas null and 
void. N O\V, ho\vever, and since the Council of Trent, 
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there is one ordinary la\v for all religious bodies, both 
of nlen and WOlnen, and \vithout any exception, \vhich 
renders one year of probation necessary, so that profession 
nlade before the year has elapsed is null and void, and 
prod uces no effects.
: 


XIII.--vVHEX DOES THE KOVICESHIP BEGIK? AND 
DOE
 IT REQUIRE A REGULAR HABIT? 


The year of probation begins froll1 that tilne at 
,vhich, of the intention of the Order and of the consent 
of the novice, the latter is adnlitted into tbe fornler in 
the state of a novice, in order that he may begin to be 
proved therein. There is, as it were, a contract bet\veen 
the Order and the future religious, by \vhich both agree 
to luake nlutual trial of each other in order to a certain 
end, in a certain \vay, and for a certain titne. "\Vhen, 
therefore, this contract is perfected by mutual consent, 
and the tinle designated is begun, the year of probation 
begins. 

rhe first sign of reception in order to probation is, 
by COlllffion custom, the besto\val of the habit, and this, 
therefore, is of the substance of the probation. But 
\vhen in any Order, by la\v or custoln or dispensation, a 
"*' It has been decreed lJY Pins IX. (..reminC1JL lafel, l\Iarch 19, 1857) 
that in all religiou:') Orders of men which have solemn vows, simple vows 
only should be TIlade at the end of the noviceship, the novice also being 
then of the age of at least sixteen year:) cOlnplete, and that these simple 
vows are to continue for at least three years, at the end of which the 
religious may be admitted to profession of solemn yows. The same 
Pontiff decreed by brief (Ad 'llnz.versalis, .February 7, 1862) that profession 
of solemn vows in allY religious family of nlen whatsoever should be 
wholly null and void, unl
8s the novice should have preyiouslr made 
simple vows, and }1érseVereù then'in for three years complete. 
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regular habit is not given, and there is sonle other 
sufficient sign, the habit is not of the substance of pro- 
bation, nor is it a necessary sign of con1mencenlent of 
the noviceship. 


XIV.-"\VHAT IS OF THE SUBSTAXCE OF, OR O
' 
NECESSITY TO PROBATTO
 OR N OYICESHIP? 


The state of probation or noviceship (as distinguished 
fron1 actual pr0bation) substantially requires that one 
should not l}ave already made profession in the same 
Order in which he is a novice, by means of Vo\VS and the 
accepted tradition or delivery of himself. This is true 
with regard not only to professi?n which is really valid, 
but to profession \v hich is esteen1ed to be valid. Both 
élre contrary to the substance of noviceship or the state of 
probation. One \vho externally nlakes profession, really 
esteeming it to be valid, ceases thereby to be in the state 
of pJ'où(ltion even if the profession should have been null, 
and he remains outside the state of lJroùation so long as 
he retains that belief. The reason is because probation 
supposes freedom either to enlbrace or to abandon the 
st,ate of religion. The probation is ordained in order 
that one nlay ascertain by experience \v hether or not 
that state is expedient for hinl; and he ,vho thinks him- 
self to be tied by the bond of profession is no longer in 
the Order for the purpose of trying it, but is in it of 
necessity, and for the purpose of paying \vhat he o\ves. 
He is, moreover, treated differently, and he conducts hinl- 
self difl
rently, and, therefore, he is neither being proved, 
nor is he in a state ,vhich is of itself adapted for the 
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purpose of probation. Probation being reciprocal, this 
applies to both parties, to the Order as ,veIl as to the 
subject. There nlust be a kno\vledge of their liberty on 
both sides, and no obligation or belief of obligation by 
reason of entrance on a permanent state. 
Besides this negative requisite, there is required some- 
thing positive and external, ,vhich shall n10rally perse- 
vere bet\veen the Order and the novice. 
The novice, so long as he is and is truly esteemed a 
novice, has a certain habitual relation to and union ,vith 
the Order, ,vhich he did not have when he ,vas not a 
novice, and which others do not have ,vho have in no 
,vayentered a religious body for the purpose of proba- 
tion therein. This union and habitual relation cannot 
be contracted \vithout some positive hUll1an act; and that 
positive hUlnan act by ,vhich it is acquired is an extern a 1 
oblation, and, as it were, tradition or delivery of himself 
on the part of the novice, ,vith acceptance of this on the 
part of the Order, fOT' the purpose of lJ'l'Ovat'ion. This, 
and an out\vard signs of this ,vhich are necessary to it, 
are of the substance of the state of noviceship; and, ìn 
this sense, bestowal and reception of the religious habit 
is reckoned to be of the substance of that state. In this 
,vay there is acquired to the Order a right of governing, 
and of imposing upon the person so received certain bur- 
dens, which are regulated in accordance \vith its ll1anner of 
life, for the purpose of proving and making trial of hinl ; 
and on the part of the novice there arises an obligation 
of obeying, so that he may be compelled to obey, and 
cannot lawfully resist unless he abandons the state on 
,vhich he has entered. For this reason his first recep- 
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tion is said lTIorally to persevere so long as it is not 
retracted. 
Since this, III a n1anner, st((te of noviceship is not 
established by vo,v or promise or by any stable and 
in1ffiutable obligation, it can, as it is a :-;t((te, consist 
only in a permanent signification of previous \vill, along 
,vith some enduring right on the one side and enduring 
obligation on the other. 


No actual probation is of the substance of the state of 
probation, besides voluntary pern1anence in that state, 
with sufficient external signification of the saIne. As the 
end of a law or precept is not of the substance of that la\v, 
and as the end of a state (as, for instance, n1atrilnony, 
the end of \vhich is to beget children) is not of the sub- 
stance of that state, so, although actual probation and 
In utual experience is the end of the quasi state of novice- 

hip, it is nevertheless not of its substance. Again, if 
the novice perseveres in the state of probation, even if he 
should not be actually proved by the Order or its superior, 
he is, nevertheless, so far as he is concerned, there for the 
purpose of being proved. It i5 not his fault that he is 
not being proved, and therefore he ought not to suffer for 
this, nor \vill this be an impediment to his validly Inaking 
his profession in due tin1e. In this sense, therefore, actual 
probation is not of the substance of noviceship, although 
it n1ay be of precept as regards the superior, \vho does 
evil by his dissimulation and connivance. If the novice 
hin1self should resist actual probation, .not by entirely 
abandoning his state, but by enduring it impatiently, and 
taking harm rather than deriving fruit from it, by this 
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he is being sufficiently proved, for it is thereby sufficiently 
ascertained that he is not adapted for religion. It: not- 
\vithstanding this, he is retained by the Order, and at 
length adrnitted to profession, his profession is valid, and 
his state of probation has been sufficient; and therefore 
actual probation by means of positive acts is not of the 
substance of lloviceship. So also if the novice hin1self 
should voluntarily avoid, as far as he can, all experience 
of the asperities of religious life. Nay, even if he should 
kno\v by experience that he is n10rally unfit for religious 
life, and incapable of enduring its labours, nevertheless if 
he perseveres in his state of novices hip, and is at length 
professed, this suffices for thè validity of the act. 
'To wear the habit of a novice is not of the substance 
of noviceship, even ,vhere that habit is distinct from 
the habit of the professed. If, for instance, a person of 
dignity ,vere to be received in the habit of a novice, and 
after t\VO or three n10nths ,vere, by ,vay of honour or for 
son1e other sÏ1nilar reason, to receive the habit of the 
professed, nevertheless so long as he did not consider hitn- 
self thereby professed or bound, and the Order did not 
besto\v the habit upon hinl \vith that idea, his profession 
,vould be valid ,vhell lTIade at the end of his ternl of 
noviceship. Nay, even if such an one ,vere for similar 
reasons to be received to probation in the habit, not of 
novices, but of the professed, but ,vith no intention of 
thereby renouncing his right to noviceship, or of n1aking 
profession, snch reception ,vould be sufficient as the 
beginning of llis noviceship. 
To d \vell \vithin the cloister during the period of 
probation is of the substance of noviceship in this sense, 
VOL. I. K 
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that ,vheresoever the Inonk is, if he is under the obedi- 
ence of the abbot, he is considered to be in the cloister. 
If a novice is sent anywhere by his superior, even if he 
should stay there for many lTIonths, yet being there under 
the obedience of his superior, he is truly on probation; 
for \vhat greater probatio.n can there be than to obey, and 
ho,v could one be said to be avoiding probation ,yhen he 
is not escaping from, but living under and practising 
obedience and subordination to his superior? 
But if a novice should, of his o\vn 'v ill and apart from 
obedience, desert his cloister, he thereby eeases to be on 
probation-that is, if he departs ,vith the intention of 
not returning. It is not sufficient of itself to interrupt 
his probation that he goes ,vithout leave; he rnust intend 
by going to place hin1self outside the obedience of his 
superior. A professed religious departing \vithout leave, 
but retaining the habit, and ,vith an intention of re- 
turning, '\vould not be an apostate, because he is not 
abandoning religion, although he \voulcl be sinning 
grievously; and so also a novice does not by such a 
fault abandon religion, but remains therein, in his state 
.of noviceship and on probation, although he is conducting 
11in1self inordinately \vithin that state. Otherwise it 
,voulc1 follo\y that if a novice ,vere by leave of his superior 
to go outside his n10nastery to a certain place, and \vere 
then of his o\vn accord and \vithout leave to pass thence 
to other places, he \vould thereby be deserting the 
110viceship and interrupting his period of probation; a 
consequence \vhich has no foundation in la\v or reason. 
In such a case he lnight rightly be punished or even 
disn1issed if it seen1ed good to his superior; but until he 
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is dismissed he does not cease to be 011 probation, simply 
for a fault of t.his kind. 
Again, supposing a novice should fall sick as soon as 
he enters the monastery, and remain in bed the ,vhole tinle 
of his noviceship, it \vould nevertheless be a true period 
()f probation, and he might at the end of it be professed. 
The reason is, because so far as in him lay, he was truly 
remaining in the state of probation in that Order, and 
under its obedience; the absence of act/tal probation 
,vas accidental, and although actual probation is the 
end of the state of probation, it is not of its substance. 
l\Ioreover, in such a case the novice ,vould be sufficiently 
proved by nH
ans of his infirmity, and the Order could 
bave sufficient kno\v ledge of his nature and aptitude for 
religion; ,vhile he, on his part, could come to a knowledge 
()f its charity and 111anner of life; and although he Inight 
not have personal experience of the austerity of the life, 
he could have sufficient kno\vledge of this in other \vays. 
I t is not only not necessary to have personal experience 
of every separate austerity of the life, but no experience 
of anyone austerity is necessary. No actual probation is 
necessary to the substance of l1oviceship, save that \vhich 
is included in perseverance in the Order, and under its 
obedience during the period of probation. 


X'T.-Is IT OF THE SUBSTAKUE OF THE NOVICESHIP THAT 
THE PETIIOD THEREOF SHOULD BE COXTINUOUS? 



rhe period of probation ll1ust be entire and perfect, 
so that not a single day should be \vanting to it, for the 
la\v \vhich taxes either a tin1e or a price or the like con- 
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stitutes its n1ea
ure precisely, and, as it \\rere, indivisibly.. 
The period of probation is therefore to be reckoned fron1 
n101TIent to 1110n1ent, so that if the novice should put on 
the habit, say on the first day of January after noon, he 
cannot be professed on the recurring same day before 
noon. But there is no need to add to the year one day, 
because by no la.,v is this prescribed. 
The period of probation n1uHt be continuous, for every 
definite tÏIne, such as a day or year, is and is understood 
to be continuous. 
In t,vo ,vays may continuity of the time be interrupted. 
First, by profession before its completion, ,vith the inten- 
tion and belief of n1aking true profession; for then the 
novice no longer rernains on probation, and the period of 
probation is thereby interrupted. Secondly, by laying 
aside the habit, or departure fron1 religion; for thereby 
the novice ceases to be on probation, and, therefore, the 
period of probation is interrupted. 
The continuity of the period is not Inoral, but is 
proper and physical, since it is the continuity, not of an 
action, but of a state or qua
i state, duration in \v hich 
is physically continuous. 
lIence, if a novice lays aside the habit and departs, his 
period of probation is t.hereby interrupted, even if a little 
after and on the same day he should repent; because he 
has lost the state \vhich he previously had, and he needs 
Ile\V reception and adluission so as to be again a novice. 
As this second reception is distinct from the first, so frolll 
the date of it there begins a distinct no\?iceship. IIis act 
of departure \vith the intention of not returning is of itself 
sufficient \vithout consideration of any interval of tin1e 
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greater or less bet\veen it and his return; and it n10ralIy 
interrupts the perseyerance and constancy for the sal
e 
of ,vhich continuity in the period of probation is 
demanded. But jf the novice departs with the intention 
of returning, and especially if he departs in the habit, 
his noviceship is not interrupted even by an absence of 
SOlne days, unless, on the n1atter being discovered, he 
should be dis111issed by his superior. 
] t is not, ho,vever, by eve-vy laying aside of the habit 
that the period of probation is interrupted. It is one 
thing to put off the habit, and another to abandon it. 
He puts off the habit ,vho lays it aside for a tilne; hp 
abandons it 'v ho lays it aside ,vith the intention of not 
resuming it. The habit n1ay s0111eti111es be put off by 
leave of the superior, or for the sake of penance or 
humiliation, or by dispensation, ,vhether justly or unjustly 
granted; and the novice is not therefore reckoned to 
have morally changed his state. Again, the habit Inay 
be put off by the novice bin1self without leave and 
against rule, or it n1ay be exchanged in sport for secular 
attire, or in order that he may more freely commit some 
sin, and this even outside the monastery, and in spite 
of this his noviceship is not interrupted, because his state 
of life is not reallJ changed, nor has he been inconstant 
in his vocation and P erseverance, 'v hich has regard 
. L 
chiefly to the contÜluation of his state, although in that 
state he l1as been living a sinful life. 
By a consummated and perfected abandonlnent of 
the habit, on the contrary, his noviceship is interrupted, 
because his 
tate is changed. The aùandonment lllust 
ùe consumn1ated and perfected, that is, it lTIUst not 
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only be done ,vith the intention of changing his state, 
but this change must be morally consummated or carried 
out. If, for instance, a superior had deterlnined to 
dismiss (1 novice, and ,vith that intention had caused 
hiln to be stripped of the religions habit and clothed in 

ecular attire, and he after,vards, before the departure of 
the novice from the n10nastery; relented, and restored to 
him his habit, his noviceship \vould not be reckoned as 
interrupted, the act of dismissal not having been con- 
sumn1ated. So also if a novice should put off the habit 
\vith the intention of absconding, but ,vithout actually 
doing so, his noviceship ,yould not thereby be inter- 
rupted; and this, not by reason of the shortness of the 
interruption, ,vhich might morally he no interruption, 
but because there had been physically no interruption 
of the continuity of his 8tate of probation, the Clct of 
interruption not having been consU1n111atecl. 
The same la\vs which establish a period of probation 
ordain as a consequence that at tbe end of that period a 
judgu1ent should in1mediate]y be formed ,vith regard to 
the fitness of the novice, and that he should be adlnitted 
to profession if he is to be adn1itted, or that at least he 
should persevere in the san1e state of probation up to his 
profession. If his state of probation \\"ere to be changed, 
the foundation of the judgn1ent \vith regard to his fit- 
ness would morally be changed; and since in the interval 
his character might be entirely altered, he \yould, moralJy 
speaking, require a ne\v probation. 
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XVI.-Is A NOVICE BOUND TO REGULAR OBSERVANCE 1 
AND CAN HE HOLD OFFICES, BENEFICES, AKD ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL DIGNITIES? 


A novice is not bound in conscience to regular ob- 
serva.nce, since he has made no Vo\V or promise by 
reason of ,vhich such obligation should arise. He 
ought, ho\vever, to be in some ,vay subject to religious 
discipline so long as he remains in the n10nastery; for 
since he enjoys the goods and privileges of religion he 
ought to bear its burdens, and he could not other- 
,vise be rightly directed and governed by the superiors 
of the Order. 
With regard to chastity, unless the novice has of 
private devotion made a Vo\V of chastity, he is not 
bound by any ne\v or special obligation to observe 
chastity, over and above that obligation which arises 
from the la\v of nature. On account of scandal] ho\v- 
ever, and the honour of the religious habit and of the 
Order, the novice is bound to observe chastity by a 
greater accidental obligation than if he ,vere a secuJar, 
so long as he bears the habit and continues in his state. 
If he should sin against chastity, but ,vith such pre- 
cautions as to avoid scandal and dishonour to religion, his 
sin will have no slJccial malice, and the circumstance of 
his being a novice ,vill not so aggravate his sin that this 
circumsta-llce should necessarily be declared in confession. 
The novice does not comn1it sin if, having left re- 
ligion and living in the ,vorlc1, he should contract and 
consun1mate rnatrirl1ony. He is then also at liberty to 
,vear any kind of secular dress 'v hatsoever, such as is 
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,vorn by laynlen or nlarried persons. To be sober in his 
attire in consideration of his past life ll1ay be a prudent 
counsel, but it is in 110 ,yay of precept. 
",Vith regard to poverty, the novice is not bound to 
any action or omission \vhich concerns poverty, because 
he has nlade no Vo\V of poverty. By the la\v of }ust1'ce, 
ho,vever, he is bound not to appropriate the goods of the 
Order, because they are not his own. For the same reason 
he is bound not to lnake a lllore lavish use of those 
goods than that \vhic.h is granted to hiln by the Order. To 
expend the goods of the Order by giving thclTI to externs, 
or in any ,yay outside the Order, on his o\vn authority 
and \vithout leave, \vould Le sacrilegious theft. It 
\vould be theft, because he \vould be taking \vhat is not 
his o\vn; and the theft \vould be sacrilegious because 
what was taken was in a manner sacred and dedicated 
to God. Such a sin is of its o\vn nature a 1110rtal sin. 
As regards goods ,vhich are the property of the novice 
hinlself, the general rule is that he can possess and 
dispose of thenl exactly as before. No impediment has 
been created, so far as religion is concerned, to his use 
of thenl, if he had previously the full and unfettered use 
of theIne 'There is not, at the same tinle, any ne,v 
power besto\ved upon hinl ,vhich he did not previously 
possess ,vhen, for instance) he ,vas under the care of a 
guardian. rThe reason is because he has not simply by 
his entrance into religion contracted any obligation by 
reason of \vhich dominion or the free exercise of d0111iniol1 
is hindered; and neither has he acquired any ne\v 
dominion, or liberty, or exemption fronl his previous sub- 
jection \yith regard to the adnlinistration of such goods. 
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Hence a novice may both validly and la ,v full y ac- 
quire property, even ,vithout leave of the superior, 
either by testanlent or gift, or in any other ,yay ,vhich 
is not at variance ,vith his state, since he is not hindered 
either by vow or by any la,v. A superior cannot pro- 
hibit his so doing, so as to bind hinl in conscience, for 
since tbe superior cannot con1pel hinl to relinquish the 
goods ,y}1Ïch he previously possessed, so neither can he 
prohibit him from acquiring other goods 80 long as he 
doeg not do so by means of la",.st1Ïts or secular traffic, or 
negotiations such as are at variance with the religious 
state. 
A novice dyilJg in the lllonastery before profession 
may freely leave his goods IJY tcstanlent to whon1soever 
he pleases, passing over the monastery altogether; unless 
he Las previously given or offereù those goods to the 
lllonastery. This applies not only in the case of a 
novice "rho makes a testanlellt in view of approaching 
death, but also in the case of any novice ,vho, before his 
profession and at any time. during his probation, wishes 
to make a testament, for he has still the same dominion 
and the same freedom in the exercise of it. 
An Order or its superior cannot hnyfully prohibit a 
novice, up-del' threats of expulsion or of not being 
adn1itted to profession, from nlaking a testament, or 
sin1ilar1 y compel hinl to nl
ke the monastery his heir. 


This question concerns only those Orders ,vhich suc- 
ceed by right offiliatiun, that is, by right of inheritance 
ill name and place of their deéeased religions; and does 
not concern Orders "\'lhich, like the Society alid the 
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Friars l\Iinor, do not possess this right. The Orders 
,vhich possess it haye no apparent title, in the case of a 
novice ,vho makes a testament in vie\v of natural death, 
to hinder his ,vill by threats of instant expulsion so 
that he should die outside the monastery, or by similar 
threats, since that ,vould be morally to force his will 
towarL1s that to 'v hich the monastery has no right. 
An apparent title might be urged ,yhen a testament 
is nlade in view of profession, since the Order has the 
right of succession uuless excluded by a testament 
appointing another heir, and since it would SeelTI un- 
reasonable that the novice should 'v ish to impose upon 
the Order the burden of his perpetual support, and that 
therefore the Order nlight fairly threaten expulsion 
should such a testan1ent be 111ade. But this ,vould be 
unjust, if the person is otherwise ,,"orthy of profession, 
for the monastery suffers no injury by exclusion, since 
the novice ,yas not bound of justice to 11lake it his 
heir either by testan1ent or by his remaining intestate. 
rThere w'as no such bargain at his reception, or, if there 
,vas, it ,vas simol1iacal. To extort a right of inheritance 
under threat of refusal of profession ,vould be a tacit 
sale of profession, as involving a covenant to grant pro- 
fession if the inheritance should be given, and.not other- 
,vise. Had this been cxprcssl y bargained at reception, 
it would have been sinlonv; and it after\vards beconlcs 
01 . 
simony inlplicitly and virtually. 
I t cannot be argued, because nuns are received vvith 
an express bargain for so much by ,yay of do,yry, 
and unless this is paid are not admitted to profession, 
that since this is done ,yithout illjustice or simony, the 
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same may be donc in the case of religious men; for in 
the case of nuns the custom rests on prescription, and 
is founded in a special necessity as regards ,vomen. 
Although ill SOllle places by prevalence of custOlll, or 
by reason of special indigence, it nligh t he pern1Ïtted 
to denland such a sum as should be sufficient for the 
support of the religious, yet to compel hilll to leave to 
the Order anything more, or his \vhole iuheritance, could 
11 0 t be jus tified. 

rhe Order, even when it possesses the right of 
filiation, does not succeed as heir to an intestate novice 
,vho dies l)(fore profession. A novice ,vho dies before 
profession is not truly a religious, and therefore the 
Order has no ground of succession to him as intestate, 
for it has this right then ouly 'VhCIl the religious,. being 
himself incapable of dominion, has transferred his rjght 
to the Order. 
rhe novice retains the don1inion and 
disposal of his goods, and therefore if he has not either 
during his life, or at death by Il1eanS of his testament 
or sufficient declaration of his ,viII (,yhich, if proved, 
sufficcs. in a pious cause, even in the external jOJ'UJJz), 
transferred then1 to his 1110nastery, it has no ground of 
succession to hin1. 
Donations and dispositions of goods during life are 
prohibited to novices by the Council of l\"ent, except 
,yith certain prescribed solen1uities ; and even ,yith these 
it is ordained that they shall be of no effect if profession 
does not follo,v. * 'Illis refers to donations of consider- 
able value or of real property; for if the donation is of 
* Novices of the Socicty can validly make donations and renunciations 
without observing the forms prescribed by the Council of Trent, which in 
its decree excepted the Society. Donations Inaae by theln after the first 
year of noviceship, even if they should not persevere, arc valid. 
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snlall anlount and does not exceed the expenses of the 
lloviceship, it does not appear to be revoked by the 
Council. 'Vhen natural death intervenes, the Council 
does not prohibit a donation made by the novice, at 
least if it has been made in vie,v of death; for it does 
not prohibit the making of a testrUl1ent before pro- 
fession, and this testanlen t ,,
ill be confirmed by natural 
death before profession, as it would have been confirmed 
by the civil death which is the result of profession. A 
donation Inade in vie,," of natural death cannot absolutely 
be called an alienation or renunciation, and by it the 
freedom of the novice ,yith regard to n1aking or not 
111aking profession is but little if at all diIninished or 
interfered ,vith. l\Ioreover, the state of a novice is only 
accidental as regards such donatiolJs, for natural death is 
common to all men; alid so if a llovice expressly or tacitly 
(by sufficient and 1110ral presumption) at tlcath, or ill vie\v 
of death, has given anything to the monastery, it nlay 
justly and ,yith safe conscience be retained. 


A novice "Tho possesses a benefice cannot justly be 
deprived of it ,vithout his consent; and even ,vith his 
consent renunciation of it is not valid uuless it has been 
made ,yith certain prescrihecl solenll1Ïties, and so as to 
have no effect unless profession should follo\y. 
A novice is not illcapaLle of receiviug a secular 
benefice, and the collatioli of such a benefice upon hirn 
is valid, for as he can acquire temporal goods, so can he 
also acquire spiritual or nlixecl goods. As a rule, how- 
ever, a secular benefice cannot rightly or la\vfully be 
bestowred upon hÜl1, for cither it is given as a lure to 
abandon religion-and this is contrary both to charity 
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allll to religion-or it is given that he or his Order n1ar 
enjoy the fruits of it so long as he does not make pro- 
fession; and this is unla,vful, as regards both giver and 
receiver, since it is contrary to the institution and end 
of such a benefice. It is 
ot, ho,,
eYer, so intrinsically 
evil that a superior, who possesses po"
er to do so, could 
not hnvful1y dispense in favour of an indigent Order. 
A rregula1' benefice n1ay be given to persons who have 
not yet been professed, and even to those \vho have not 
yet received the habit, provided they are bound to receive 
the habit and to make profession. l'hey are set free, ho\v- 
ever, frolll this obligation by resignation of the benefice. 


A novice cannot be elected to any dignities of his 
Order, and his election is null. 'The profession of one 
\vho is elected as superior must be free fron1 all an1biguity 
or controversy. 
As regards dignities outside religion, and other than 
the episcopal, the case is the sallIe as that of benefices. 
Novices ought not to be elected to theln; but if elected, 
the election is not null. 
Novices may validly and la\vfully be elected to the 
episcopate, since the episcopate is a state of greater per- 
fection, and a state \vhich is .most necessary in order 
to the COlnmon good of the Church. A novice n1ay be 
raised at once to the episcopate without his waiting for 
profession; or, after his election, he n1ay, if he desires it, 
be professed and after\varc1s consecrated bi.shop, and so 
be at once a religious and a bishop. 


As regards obedience, a novice cannot lJCl' t
e and 
directly be bound in conscience by a precept of the 
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superior, since he has not yet pronlised obedience to 
him. A novice is in like manner not bound in con- 
science to observance of the Rule, because he has not yet 
professed it, and has not as yet completely delivered 
hÍ1nself to the Order. 
But a novice is bound not to give scandal or bad 
exanlple to the other religious; and so he may be bound 
sometinles either to abandon his state or to observe the 
Rule, at least in public and comnlunity matters. 
Although he is Hot bound under sin to obey or to 
observe the Rule, he is nevertheless bound so to subject 
himself to religious discipline as not to resist it by 
violence. rrhis is necessary in order to governnlent, 
for other\vise there ,vould be utter inordination and 
confusion. Hence, ,vhell a novice receives the habit, he 
virtually binds hin1self to such subjection, and enters 
into a covenant ,vith the Order that so long as he re- 
mains in it, as he is to he supported, taught, and directed 
hy it, so also he should submit himself to its religious 
correction. 
The superior of the Order stands to the novice, so 
long as he renlains a novice, in place of his parish priest 
and bishop, and therefore, although he cannot oblige hinl 

unde1
 lJ7'ccejJt to do wor

s of counsel, yet he can pre- 
scribe, and, if necessary, UJldel
 censures, all things that 
his parish priest and bishop could have prescribed. He 
can do this in virtue, Hot of a vo,v of obedience, but of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ,vhich has been granted to 
hin1 by the Supren1e Pontiff. 
A novice is not bound of precept to recite the Divine 
Office. He is not truly a religious, and therefore there 
is no ground of obligation. 
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CIIAPTER VI. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 


I.-Is PROFESSIO
 NECESSARY 
 AND 'VAS IT AL\VAYS 
NECESSARY IN onDER TO THE RELIGIOUS STATE 
 


THE term PTofession "Tas used among the Latins in a 
very wide sense. It ,yas taken to signify any public 
testin10ny, or the assumption of an office, especially if 
its assumption was accompanied by any special solem- 
nity, or entailed any special obligation. In the language 
of the Church to-day, this term is used to signify that 
act by,vhich a person w'hose desire it is to be a religious 
publicly, solemnly, and pern1ancntly en1braces t4.at state. 
'rrue and valid profession is so much of the substance 
of the religious state, that previous to profession one is 
not truly and properly a religious, and by means of pro- 
fession one becon1es a religious. 
This is clear fron1 the perpetual tradition of the 
Church, for religious profession is coeval with the reli- 
gious state itself. J\Iention is made of it in the earliest 
times by the holy Fathers, sometimes under the nallle 
of Consecration or Benediction, sometimes under the 
name of Oath or VO'lV, and frequently also under the 
name of PTofession. 
1'he profession ,vhich is necessary and suffices in order 
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to the religious state, must be vCllÙl; for, if it is invalid, 
it ,yill not induce obligation, and so win not nlake a man 
a religious. 
'T alid religious profession may be either express or 
tacit. * Express profession is that ,y hich is made Ly 
means of formal and express words, such as-1 '}na7
e 
lJTofession, or other eq uivalen t ,vords in accordance ,vith 
the custom of the Order in which profession is n1ade. 
Tacit profession is that ,yhich is nutde by deeds rather 
than by words; as, for instance, by ,vearing the habit of 
the professed, or by performing actions \yhich belong 
and are proper to the professed, or the like. 


II.- "THAT IS RELIGIOUS PROFESSION FOR1IALLY AND 
SUBSTANTIALLY? AND 'VHAT IS THE FOR
IAL EFFECT 
OF PROFESSION? 


The tradition, or delivery which a religious makes of 
hinlsclf to the Order ,vhich he enters, or to God in that 
Order, through its superior, is of the substance of reli- 
gious profession. The acceptance of this tradition by the 
superior of the Order is also of the substance of religious 
profession. So Innocent III. argues from the fact that 
probation is ordained in favour both öf the subject and 
of the monastery, in order that each may make mutual 
trial of the other, that religious tradition substantially 
requires delivery of one':) self on the one haud, and accelJt- 
ance on the other. Similarly Gregory XIII., in his 
confirmation of the Institute of the Society, "Ascendente 
.. In order to the validity of the solemn vows which are made after simple 
vows, exp'l'ess profession is now required. See Declarations publi:;hed by 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, June 12, 1856. 
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Dom'l.no;" ,,'here he declares that the approved scholastics 
of the Society, ,vho have lnade tbe three substantial 
VO\YS, are truly religious - since by nleans of these 
(VO\vs) they dedicate aud actually deliver themselves to 
the Society, and bind thenlsel yes tberein to the Divine 
service. He supposes the Society to be an approved 
religious Order, and, therefore, that such vo,vs are 
achnitted by the Apostolic See. 
In order that a nlan should be constituted ill the 
religious state it is not sufficient that he should make 
sonle kind ofpronlÎse, but he lllust deprive hinlself of that 
right ,vhich he has hitherto possessed over himself as 
rcgarLls his actions and all else, and transfer it to another, 
nanlely, to the religious Order which he enters, or to its 
prelate. This transference call1lot be effected except by 
means of religious tradition, for it is not a cOlnpu1sory 
transference like bondage or any species of penal servi- 
tude; neither is it prescribed by la\v, nor is it the matter 
of any precept, but it is voluntary and spontaneous. 
'rhe pO
Ter ,vhich the prelate of all Order pos::;esses of 
invaliclatiug tbe vows of his subjects is founded not ill 
his po
er of jurisdiction, but ill the dominative pO'lver 
,vhich he acquires over the religious in virtue of the 
tradition of thelllselves ,yhich has been made by thenl 
and accepted by hÜn. In urder to this, a vo", of obe- 
dience by itself, and as it is a prOlU]Se, ,,'hether made to 
God or nlade also to man, ,voulJ not suffice. By a 
promise don1Ïnion is not transferred, nor is there givell 
a right Ùi the thiug proluised, but only at Inost a right 
to that thing, and so the person promising still retains 
his right over that which he has promiseJ. 
VOL. I. 0 
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By IDeans of religious profession there is transferred, 
alollg ,vith the person of the religious, all his goods and 
all his rights to the Order, so that ,vhatsoever he nlay 
after\yards acquire, whether by hereditary right, by 
donation or other\vise, at once passes to the Order. l'he 
fundamental reason of this is because the religious has 
delivered himself wholly to the Order. 
Again
 the prelate of an Order can not ouly prescribe 
to a professed religious, but he can also compel him to 
obedience, and punish him if he transgresses the Rule; 
and this po\ver ,vould not belong to him in virtue of a. 
pron1ise only. Supposing a nlan should promise to give 
or sell Lin1self to another as his slave, so 101lg as he did 
not fulfil his promise that other could not treat hi1l1 as 
his slave, since the nlan is not yet in reality his slave 
or under his d01l1inion and power. Nay, he could not 
by his o\yn authority compel him to the fulfiln1ent of 
his promise, but could only exact it through the inter- 
position of a judge or public authority. But after the 
nutn has given or sold hÜnself as a slav"e, his n1aster, in 
the exercise of his o\vn po\ver and don1inion over hilu, 
can punish him and compel him to do his duty. 
It is true that this po\ver n1ay belong to a prelate, 
not nlerely in virtue of the profession of his subject, or 
of the tradition or delivery of himself \vhich:is included 
therein, out ill virtue also of eèclesiastical jurisdiction. 
'This j uriscliction is not of itself and intrinsically of the 
essellce of the religious state, and yet that po\ver is in- 
trinsic aud inseparable fro1l1 the religious state. This 
sho\vs that it ill trinsically springs fron1 profession and 
not fron1 jurisdietion only. In orllers of 'V0111en, for iu- 
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stance, the abbess has no proper ecclesiastical jurisdictiol}, 
and yet she has coactive po\ver over her subjects; an(l 
in the orders of monks, in the early ages, ,vhich were con1- 
posed of laymen, their prelates had no proper ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, and yet they had coactive po"
er. In 
hoth cases this is the consequence of, or is included in 
the dominative power \v hich is the result in the Order or 
its superior of the tradition or delivery of himself made 
to the Order by the religious in his profession. 
Finally, delivery of one's self is necessary to the reli- 
gious state in order that the abnegation of self aÍld the 
renunciation of the ,vorld should be c01l1plete. 
Besides delivery of one's self to the Order, the three 
vo,vs of poverty, chastity, and obedience are of the sub- 
stance of profession, whether they are made explicitly 
or in1plicitly; for these are of the substance of the 
religious state, and ,vhatever is of the 8ubstance of 
the religious state is of the su Lstance also of religions 
profession. 
The formal effect of religious profession, as including 
delivery of one's self to religion, is at once servitude and 
sonship, for these t\VO are, so far as regards God, not 
incompatible. 'fhe religious state is a state of servitude, 
inasmuch as it is ordained \vholly in order to the giyiug 
to God due homage and service. It is, at the same 
time, a state of sonship, both because all that hon1age 
and service should be bestowed chiefly from love, and 
because by it the adopt.ive filiation or sonship, \V hich 
is effected by the bestow"al and reception of grace, is 
nutde more and n10re perfect, and there is acquired a 
still greater right to the paternal heritage. Nay, since 
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it is in order to these ends that the tradition or delivery 
of himself by the religious is ordained and accepted by 
God, its formal effect has in it nlore of sonship than of 
servitude. 
Although delivery of one's self and the three substan- 
tial vow.s are in themselves and formally different things, 
yet fronl them there coalesces the substance of religious 
profession by ,yay of one perfect and consummated moral 
contract. 


III. - Is COKSENT "\YHICH IS ENTIRELY FREE, AS "TELL 
AS PERFECT AGE, NECESSARY IN ORDER TO THE 
Y ALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION? 


True and valid profession cannot be nlade ,vithout the 
free consent of the subject, since profession is a human 
contract, and no human contract can be nlade ,vithout 
human consent. l\Ioreover, the three vo,vs are of the 
substance of religious profession, and a YO\V, being a 
personal act, cannot be nlade \vithout the person's O\Y11 
\vill and consent. 
Iatrimony is not valid \vithout free 
consent, and so nluch less would religious profession be 
valia "\\Tithout free consent, since it obliges to a stricter 
life, and one \vhich is nlore at variance with flesh and 
Llood. 
Before the age of puberty, profession is not valiJ, nor 
\vill consent. thereto be efficacious. rrhis age is required 
by positive la\v; for, looking merely to the nature of the 
case, the perfection of liberty which is necessary for pro- 
fession "\\
ould be sinlP]Y that ,vhich is necessary for the 
making of a YO'V or a valid Jonation. For this such 
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consent suffices as ,vould suffice in order to 1110rtal sin. 
Anciently the age of puberty \yas reckoned at fourteen 
years complete, ,vhich Clement III. calls the age of llis- 
cretion; but by the Council of rrrent it has been fixed, 
so far as regards this matter, at sixteen years. 
rrhis decree of the Church supposes her po"
er to 
invalidate vo\vs, when these are not made ,,'ith the 
legitimate conditions which she has prescribed; for pro- 
fession cannot he valid unless it is accepted hy her or 
b)T her authority, and she cannot be held to accept that 
profession ,yllich she declares to be invalid if lnade 
before a certain age. 
lIeI' nlotiye for making this law ,,,,as the graye 
character and the difficulty of the re]igious state; for the 
lllore fruitful that state is \vhen en10raced with sufficient 
knowledge and liberty, the nlore perilous it is if entered 
011 otherwise. 
Ioreover, all simple VO\Vs of persons 
under the age of puberty are unstable, since they may 
he invalidated by their parents.in vie\v of the feeble 
use of reason \vhich is presumed at that age. Hence 
the rule does not hold here, that he who can hind hirll- 
self to the devil can bind hin1self also to God, nor does 
l)recocious malice in any particular individual supply 
the defect of age; \vhich it \yould do as indicating suf- 
ficient capacity of consent ,vere not this barred by the 
positive la,v of the Church. 
lrree consent is necessary not only on the part of the 
religious, but also on that of the Order, since religious 
profession implies a contract or covenant het\yeen the 
t\yO parties, ,vhich is oùligatoryon either side, and Ly 
,vhich the religious binds hinlself to the 1110nastery, 
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to serve it according to the Rule, and the 1110nastery" 
l)inc1s itself to the religious to treat hinl according to 
the Rule. 


I\T.-Is A COXSENT 'VHICH IS SO FREE THAT IT CAKNOT 
BE ATTRIBUTED TO FEAR NECESSAItY I
 ORDER TO 
THE VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS PROFESSION? 


Since things which are done from fear or ignorance 
are, absolutely speaking, free and voluntary, although 
relatively they are involuntary and conlpulsory; the 
question arises 'v hether religious profession nlust be so 
perfectly free as to exclude such Ï111perfectiolls. 
As regards fear, the question is not ,vhether, ,,,hen a 
nlan nlakes external profession through fear, and inter- 
nally does not consent, but only feigns consent, his pro- 
fession is valid. It is certain that before God such pro- 
fession is null, since without the ,vill and Ültelltioll to 
profess there cannot be valid profession. It lloes not in 
such a case nlatter whether the fear is great or 81ua11, 
or fronl "That cause the absence of consent arises, the 
one point being its absence; for consent w"anting, there 
is ,vantillg the soul of the contract, and so nothing is 
effected. 
But a Ulan nlay internally give a true consent to pro- 
fession, although that consent has been extorted froIH 
hinl through fear. 1'hen the II ucstion arises, Is his 
profession valid? and does it constitute him a true 
religious? lie \vills to deliver hinlself to religion, and 
to bind hinlsclf to God, and he does ,,
hat he ,vilIs, allcl 
he has the po\ver to do so, Sillce he is nlastcr of hiul- 
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self. K evertheless, it is certain that such profession is 
11 uIl and void, for although not in itself in valid, it is 
extrinsically invalidated by ecclesiastical 1:.nv. 
The fear which is a cause of invalidation lnust be 
grievous fear, that is, such fear as \vould affect a constant 
Inan. This in1plies t\VO things, first, that the evil \vhich 
is feared should be grievous in the judgment of the 
prudent; and secondly, that it is "\vith solid reason feared 
as imminent. 
It does not nlatter that by the magnitude of the fear 
or of its object the subject is but little disturbed; it 
suffices that he truly fears, and that it is through fear he 
l1lakes profession, for then his act falls under the in vali- 
dating law. If, not\vithstanding an external cause, 
,,'"hich would in the judglnent of the prudent be suffi- 
cient to induce fear in a constant n1an, he nevertheless 
internally and in reality does not fear, and ,vills to 
el.lter religion, not fron1 fear but for other causes, his 
profession will be valid. In such a case, he could not 
\yith a safe conscience regard hinlself as free before God 
from the yoke of religion, even although he nlight, per- 
haps, by proving sufficient cause of fear, obtain a judg- 
ment in fav-our of his freedom in the externalfo1
u1n. 
This is also the case \vheu, although there is really 
fear, yet fear is not the cause of profession; as happens 
\Vhell one, although he fears, bas an express will to 
lllake profession apart from any fear, or cause of fear, 
and for the sake of religion itself. It happens some- 
times tl
at "vexation gives understanding," and that 
fear of an imminent evil is an occasion of entertain- 
ing the idea of the excellence of religion, so that one 
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from a desire of religion, and not 111erely froln fear, 
should be moved to profession. Such an one acts prac- 
tically as if he ,vere not affected by fear, \yhich is pre- 
sent in his case only accidentally, as it "
ere, and 
concomi tantly. 
Reverential fear is not sufficient to invalidate religious 
profession, any more than it is sufficient to annullnatri- 
mony, unless it is accompanied by co-action, such as 
\vould invalidate these and all other contracts. 


V.-Is A CONSE
T 'VHICH IS SO FREE THAT IT CANKOT 
:BE ATTRIBUTED TO FRAUD OR IGXÛRAKCE; NECESSARY 
I
 ORDER TO THE YALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS PRO- 
}'ESSION ? 


There must be made here the sanle distinction as ill 
the case of Inatrimony bet\Veell things ,yhich are snl>- 
stantial and those ",vhich are only accidental to the 
contract. There 111ay be error or deception ,vith regard 
to the substantials of religion, or "\vith regard to matters 
,vhich are so grave as that 111oral1y they may be reduced 
to its substantials, or there nlay be deception \vith regard 
only to the accidentals of religion or lnatters of less 
111oment. For exan1ple, if one should be induced to 
profess religion because he thought that it ,vas not of 
perpetual obligation, or that he was not thereby depri"red 
of the dominion of his goods, this ,,,,ould be subversive 
of the substance of religion. So also if one should be 
deceived ,vith regard to the hardness and difficulty of 
the life ,,,,hen it is so great as morally to be beyond his 
po,ver, then, although the mode of life is not of the sub- 


... 
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stance of profession as such, it ,yould seem to be of the 
substance of profession according to that particular Rule, 
and so to be of the substance of this particular profession. 

rhe Clccidentals of religion are matters of less moment, 
,vhich are either extrinsic motives or causes, or, if in- 
trinsic, are of less in1portance. 
"\Vhen there is ignorance or deception ,vith regard to 
the substantials of religion, it renders the profession null. 
Ignorance causes the involuntary, or at least the not- 
voluntary, for inasn1uch as the oLject is not kno\vn so 
neither is it willed, and ,vithout consent of the ,vill, 
th ere cannot be valid profession. 
It n1ight happen that, alt.hough there should be no 
deception or error \vith regard to religious profession in 
general, yet there might be with regard to this religious 
order in particular; and if this error should concern sub- 
.stantials there ,voulcl be no true consent, and therefore 
the profession ,,'ould be null and void. In such a case 
there would not remain any obligation to religion in 
general, since there ,yas no ,vill to profess religion in 
general, Lut only a ,vill to n1ake profession in this 
particular religious Order. 
"\Vhen ignorance or deception concerns only the acci- 
denials of religion, it does not invalidate religious 
profession, since it does not exclude substantial and 
therefore sufficient consent. 
Importunate prayers and blandishn1ents, if they do 
not include deception ,,'ith regard to the substantial 
object of consent, do not hinder the valil1ity of pro- 
fession. 
There is this difference between fear and fraud, that 
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fraud does not invalidate profession in virtue of positiye 
law, as does fear, but invalidates it of its own nature. 
The reason is, because fear does not conceal the object, 
but impels one to"\\rards it by an extrinsic motive which 
does not destroy true and absolute ,vill; ,y hile deception 
conceals the object and destroys consent, ,vithout \vhich 
there can be no human act. It is not necessary that 
the error or ignorance should proceed from injurious 
deception; it may arise from any other cause whatso- 
ever, natural or extrinsic. "rhe in1pedin1ent to profession 
does not spring from injury, but springs proxin1ately 
froln defect of consent. This is absolutely necessary in 
a n1atter of voluntary obligation which could not arise 
with regard to anything \vhich is not prescribed, save 
fron1 a true and proper act of ,,,,ill. 
This impediment may have place not only in hiu1 
". ho makes profession, but also in the Order \'" hose 
consent is like,vise necessary. If there is error with 
regard to the person of the su bj ect, or w"ith regard to 
his substantial conditions in accordance with the rite 
and custom of the Order, its consent, being virtually 
conditiollal, "Till be inefficacious, since the conditions 
are found to be "raIiting. 


VI.-Is FREEDOM FR01\I SLAVERY KECESSARY IN ORDER 
TO RELIGIOUS PnOFESSIO
? 


Hitherto ,ve have been considering conditions requi- 
site for profession by reason of consent; there are others 
"\\
hich are necessary, as including absence of previous 
incompatible obligations, such as those of the state of 
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sla very. From this state a person "rho enters religion 
nlust be free, for a slave, so 10lJg as he renlains a slave, 
cannot profess religion. If his nlaster should give him 
leave, he may be professed, but in that case he \youlcl 
be reckoned as free. 
It does not seenl, ho\yever, that the profession of a 
slave without the knowledge or against the \yill of his 
III aster, is of itself invalid, for there is no canonical law 
,vhich invalidates it, and it does not seem to be of its 
own nature null, since the VO\VS of slaves are valid so long 
as they are not invalitlated. A 11laster cannot absolutely 
invalidate all the VO\YS of his slave, but only so far as 
regards the lllatter of them, the exerci:)e of \vhich he can 
hinder so far as it is to the prejudice of his own donli- 
uion. It is not necessary to save his rights as nlaster 
that he shoulll be able to invalidate his slave's religious 
profession, or that it should be invalidated, but only that, 
so far as regards actual exercise in nlatters ad verse to hi::; 
rights, it should be suspended by the law of justice. lie 
might, therefore, notwithstanding his slave's professiolJ, 
recall hinl and compel hiIll to serve him and not the 
Order, and yet the slave would remain a true religious, 
since outside his Inonastery he can renu1Ïll a true reli- 
gious, and he \yould be bound to observe poverty aud 
chastity; \vhile as regards obedience, the use or actual 
exercise of \vhich is hindered, he "Tould be bound to 
observe it in disposition or preparation of nlind; and 
if in any ,yay he Lecanle free, or got leave fron} his 
nlaster, he ,,
ould be bound to returll to religion. 
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VII.- I
 FREEDO.\I FRO
I THE BOND OF 
IATRIßIO:NY 
NECESSAUY IN ORDER TO RELIGIOUS PROFESSION? 


..A..uother condition ,vhich is requisite for profession is, 
that the persoll "Tho n1akes it should be free from the 
bond or obligation of consummated n1atrin10ny. If 
there is only 1rlalri1JI0nÙt1n 1YltZt1n-that is, matrin1011Y 
contracted, but not yet consulnn1ated-it does not 
hinder either of the spouses fron1 freely n1aking reli- 
gious profession, since by 111eans of profession the bond of 
such matrimony is dissolved. The person must be free 
from the bond 01 9 obligation of consumnutted Inatrimony. 
It is not al \yays necessary that the bond should be 
dissol \Ted, which it cannot be save by the death of the 
other spouse, but it suffices that the spouse ,vho n1akes 
profession should be perpetually free from the oLligation 
1
eddendi clebitu17L. For this reason, if one of the spou
es 
should C01l1n1it adultery, the other can freely profess 
religion, being freed fr0111 the said obligation; and the 
same is true ,vhenever there occurs any cause of per- 
petual divorce. 
Looking si1nply to the nature of the case, and apart 
from any law of the Church, the profession of a person 
,vho is previously bound by the bond of consummated 
matrin10uy, ,yithout leave of the other spouse, would 
not in itself be ,vholly null and void. It ,vould be in 
the same position as that of a slave ,vho was professed 
,vitbout the leave of his nUtster, which is valid so far as 
the bond of profession is concerned, although it is sus- 
penùcc1 as regards use and exercise so far as is in justice 
demanded by the master's don1inion over his slave. .itS 
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a si1l1ple VO\y of religion made by either of the 111arried 
IJersons is valid, although it cannot be fulfilled during 
the lifetime of the other and against his ,vill, so also 
a tradition or deli very of himself to religion made by 
either of the ll1arried persons after consu1l1rnation of 
their matrimony might be valid, although the use of it 
could not be justly grant ell to religion during the life- 
time of the other spouse and against his ,viII. 

rhe reason therefore for wrhich such profession does 
not hold, even as regards its bond, is because it has 
been so ordained by the Church. She rightly invalidates 
such profession in order both to avoid sacrileges, and 
to prevent strife bet\veen the spouses; and there are 
reasons for her annulling the profession of Inarried per- 
sons ,vhile she does not anllul the profession of slaves. 
rrhe latter case is lllore rare, or less likely to occur; the 
validity of a slaye's profession would not be so great 
a grievance to his n1:1ster, as the validity of a spouse's 
profession ,yould be to the other spouse; and further, 
the bond between master and slave is not so indissoluble 
as is the bond of consumn1ated matrimony. 
A spouse 'v 110 has professed religion \v hile so bound, 
is not 0 bligecl on the death of the other spouse to 
cuter a monastery, as he would have been bound to 
do had his profession been valid. There does remain, 
ho\vever, in spite of the nullity of profession, a valid 
Vo\\"" of chastity, so that the person professing is bound 
during the lifetime of the other s1?ouse ad non l)etendul1
 
dcùiturn, and is also bound after his death not to contract 
another matrÏlnony. This arises from the fact that, as 
we have 8eeB, the nullity of such profession is not 
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intrinsic or of the nature of the case, but is ind uced by 
Canon IAa\y. If the profession had been int1"Ùv:;ically null, 
the vow of chastity \vhich it included ,voulcl have been 
equally null, having been lnade only as annexed to pro- 
fession; and, as an accessory, it ,vould have follo,ycd the 
fate of the principal. The Church can invalidate profes- 
sion and yet not annul it entirely, Lut ratify that \vhich, 
\yithout prejudice of the other spouse or to the matri- 
IDonial state, can be valid. 
The vo"rs of poverty and 0 bec1ience made in such a 
profession are en tirely invalidated, and do not after,varc1s 
bind to anything; and rightly, because the vow of 
obedience in profession is made only according to the 
Rule; and the obligation of poverty is very foreign to 
the state of matrimony, and outside the religious state 
it is, as 
 rule, not expedient. 


It is certain that religious profession made Ly one 
spouse "\yith leave of the other \vho also enlbraces re- 
ligion, is Loth valid and la,yfu1. In such a case all 
injury ceases to either spouse, along with all peril, neither 
being bound to the use of nlatrin10ny, and both being 
hound to chastity. 
The bond of n1atrimony and the bond of religious 
profession, even ",.ith solemn VO\YS, are not therefore 
fOflnally incompatible. The bond of COllS1UlH11ated 
matrimony is not dissol yed, but is only hindered as re- 
gards its use by the Lond of religious profession \yhich 
is superadded to it. The lnatrirnonial Lond ren1ains and 
lnanifests itself by this effect, that neither spouse call, 
during the lifetin1e of the other, contract a second 
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matrimony, even if by dispensation, or In any other 
,yay, be should chance to be set free f
om the bond of 
religious profession. 
Religious profession made by one spouse ,vith leave 
of the other, but ,yithout his also embracing religion, is 
valid. But if he ,vha renlains in the ,vorld should recall 
his spouse, sbe is to be restored to bin1. On his death, 
the spouse ,vho n1ade profession is bound to return to 
the monastery. 


'TIII.-CA
 A BISHOP, OR OTHER DIGKITARY, PROFESS 
RELIGION? 


Another condition ,,'"hich is required in him ,,
ho 
ll1akes religious profession: is freedom fron1 the episcopal 
obligation or dignity; for a bishop of himself and by his 
o\vn win cannot make profession. He can do so \yith 
leave of the Pope, because by that leave he is set free 
fron1 his special obligation. 
"T e may speak of Lishops, however, in more scnses 
than one; a bishop n1ay be only elected and not yet 
confirn1ed,-or he may be already confirmed, but not 
)"'ct consecratec1,-or he may be already elected, COl)- 
firnled, and consecrated. Again, he may be consecrated 
bishop, but not espoused to any church, or he 111ay 
have been, as it "'"ere, divorced from the church to ,vhich 
he was at one time espoused, by la\vful renunciation of 
it accepted Ly the P opc. 
A bishop ,vho has bccn confirmed and consecrated, 
and has actual posscssion and care of his church, cannot 
make religious profession. 
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A bishop merely elect, on the contrary, unless he 
should be prohibited by some special and personal pre- 
cept, can profess religion; for he is not yet bishop 
absolutely, but only relatively, since election affects 
rather his being a bishop in the future than his being 
a bishop in the present. Even if a bishop-elect has 
accepted the episcopate, he can by his own will freely 
dra\v back before he is confirmed, since he did not 
pron1ise to persevere, and he is not compelled to do so 
by any precept. lIe may, therefore, if he chooses, enter 
and profess religion. 
A bishop, ,y hen once confirn1ed, is truly a bishop, and 
the spouse of his church, and possesses jurisdiction. 
His coufirn1ation is, as it were, a spiritua11nafri1nonÙun 
1
Clt'Lon, which is consun1mated by consecration. He 
cannot resign his bishopric or pass to another, save with 
le
tve of the Ron1an Pontiff; and for the same reason, 
says Innocent III., he cannot pass to the religious state 
without leave of the Ron1an Pontiff, because he cannot 
desert his church. 
1'he analogy of 1nalrÙnoniu1n 1
atunÌ1 does not, however, 
hold throughout. One ,vho has contracted but not yet 
COllSUl11nlated matrÌll1ony, nU1Y freely pass to religion, 
but Innocent teaches that the spiritual bond is stronger 
than the carnal, and that spiritual wedlock \yhich has 
simply been contractetl, but not consummated, is as 
indissoluble as the same ,yec1lock after it has been con- 
sun1n1ated. There is not a greater bond between a 
consecrated bishop and his church, than there is between 
that church and a bishop ,vho has only been confirmed. 
l\Ioreover, although religion is a more perfect state than 
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nlatrimony, it is a less perfect state than the episcopate. 
And, finally, the episcopal office is or<1ained for the 
common good, and the governnlent of souls, and there- 
fore is of itself to be preferred to the private ,yelfare 
,,"'hich is aimed at by llleans of the religious state. 
A consecrated bishop, if he is not the bishop of any 
particular church, can freely enter religion, if he chooses, 
since in his case the ,vhole reason of the prohibition 
ceases, for he has no church to resign, or spouse to 
desert. 
It may sometimes happen that a bishop has no spouse, 
not because he has renounced his bishopric, but because 
his whole church or province has fallen a ,yay fron1 the 
fai th; and there are also titular Lishops who are conse- 
crated sin1ply to the title of sonle church, which they 
regard as a spouse, although service and cohabitation 
with it is impossible, it being already occupied by 
illfitlels. Such bishops fall under the impedÏ1nent to 
religious profession, for although separated from their 
spouses, so to speak, quoad torurJ
, they are not separated 
lJuoacZ vinculun
, and the in1pedill1ents to execution of 
oLligations are extrinsic and accidental. 
l'he itnpedinlent of the episcopate to religious pro- 
fe
sion cloes not altogether invalidate, but is prohibitive, 
and hinders the exercise of the religious life. 1'he 
religious profession of a bishop is invalid in so far that it 
does not dissolve the spiritual Lond bet\veen hin1 and his 
church, ,vhich is indissoluble Jure Divino, that is, of 
inlmediate Divine institution; and this ,vhcther it is 
indissoluble in virtue of a special Vo\V of the Li::;hop, dis- 
pensation of ,vhich the Pope has reserved to hilnself, or 
VOL. I. P 
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in virtue of a covenant entered into, in accordance with 
ecclesiastical precept, bet\veen the bishop and his church, 
by ,vhich the bisbop is bound, and deprives himself of 
all po,ver of rescindiug the contract. Hence if a bishop 
should profess religion, he is not there by freed from the 
burden of the episcopate, and therefore in so far his pro- 
fession is null. In this sense said Innocent III. to a 
bishop: "And if you have \vings 'vherewith you desire 
to fly to the solitude, yet these are so tied up by the 
bonds of precepts that without our permission your 
flight is not free." 
Apart from this effect, the profession may be valid as 
regards its substctnce, and in this sense is said to be valid 
as regards its bond, although not entirely as regards its 
exercise. It is not invalid of its own nature, because 
the bond of religious profession and the bond of the 
episcopate are not formally incompatible, for ,vhen a 
professed religious is promoted to the episcopate, the 
previous bond of religious profession is not dissolved, 
but another bond is superadded to it, and co-exists with 
it. A bishop can be at once a religious and a bishop, 
and it is better to be a bishop and a religious than to be 
a bishop only. 
The case is the same as tbat of religious profession 
,vhen it has been made ,vithout due leave during the 
continuance of consummated matrimony. It is not 
null and yoid of its o\vn nature, the t,vo bonds not 
being formally incompatible, and the person not being 
incapable of the formal effect of religious profession, 
although hindered as regards the complete exercise of 
it. A bishop can, by religious profession, be bound to 
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chastity by an additional title. He can promise poverty, 
because neither as regards its obligation nor as regards 
its actual oLservance is it incompatible ,vith his state, anù 
there is no doubt that he might lawfully and validly 
Inake a sin1ple vo,,," of poverty. As regards 0 bediellce, 
it suffices in order to the substance of the religious state 
to have it and its obligation in disposition or preparation 
of nlind i and there may, moreover, be some practice of 
it ,vhich is not incompatible with the episcopal office; 
and, therefore, a bishop is not absolutely incapable of 
making a YO'V of obedience after acceptance of the 
episcopate. N either is he incapable of that tradition or 
<-lelivery of himself to religion which is made by means 
of religious profession, at least so far as regards trans- 
ference of dominion and proprietorship. If he has done 
this, and he should after,vards duly and la\vfully re- 
nounce his bishopric, he will at once begin to be Lound 
to regular observance. 
Nevertheless, it is forbidden to a bishop to profess 
religion; and to do so is evil, not only because it is 
prohibited, but also because it involves a certain in or- 
dination. lIe 1yho, by reason of his present state, is 
incapable of the functions and actions of another state, 
cannot becomingly em brace that state, if he cannot 
divest himself of his previous state. The case is not the 
same as ,vhen a nlan is first a religious, and capable of 
the functions of the religious state, and after\vards be- 
COllles a bishop, and can also exercise the functions to 
,vhich he is bound by the episcopate. Al though he is in 
part hindered fronl the actual exercises of the religious 
state, yet that is for the sake of a more perfect state. 
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But ,y hen a nlan is first a bishop, and afterwards, still 
remaining a bishop, becomes a religious, he thereby enl- 
braces an inferior state, the exercises of ,vhich are im- 
possible to him, aud in this there is an inordinatioll. Nor 
does it suffice to say that the religious state is theu 
embraced for the sake of a sort of habitual perfection. 
The state should be embraced for the sake of its religious 
exercises, and anything in the \vay of perfection which it 
might add could be supplied by means of sinlple VO\Vs of 
poverty or obedience, or by disposition or preparation of 
lnind, ,vith desire of such perfection. 
Profession in one religious order hinders profession 
not only in another \vhich is less strict, but in another 
,vhich is of equal strictness, and this not only by ordi- 
nance of the Church, but of the nature of the case. 
Profession, hOlv"ever, in one order does not hinder pro- 
fession in a higher order; for this is in accordance with 
the nature of a vo,v, \vhich does not hinder a greater 
good. 
Prelates \vho arc of a rank lo,ver than that of bishop 
are not debarred from religious profession, since they are 
not bound by a special perpetual VO\V to the pastoral 
office, and thcy therefore need no dispensation of the 
Pope. They may ,vithout his leave abandon their dig- 
nities or benefices, and profess religion. They ought to ask 
leave of their bishop, although it is not necessary that 
leave should be obtained. Their asking for it is neces- 
sary at most as becoming, and for the sake of order, and 
not as requisite for tbe validity of religious profession.. 
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IX. -DOES THE OBLIGATION OF A SO
 TO HIS PARENT, 
OR A
Y S111ILAR OBLIGATION, HI
DER OR ANNUL 
RELIGIOUS PROFESSION? 


The paternal po\ver by itself, or the subjection of a 
son, or the obedience due by hin1 to his parent, does 
Hot hinder the free profession of the son, 'v ho in things 
pertaining to God, and therefore in the n1aking of vows, 
is Inaster of himself. 
But among the conditions ,vhich are necessary in 
order to religious profession, there is freedonl from the 
special obligation of relieving one's parents; for no one 
,vho lies under this obligation can be professed. 'The 
same necessity of parents hinders profession 'v hich, as 
,ye have seen, ,vould have sufficed to hinder entrance 
into religion (see p. 163). Although there may þe suffi- 
cient cause to oblige a son, and that under pain of 
n10rtal sin, not to make profession, yet it ,vill not be 
sufficient to in validate profession ,vhen made. 
'Vhen a son has made profession to the injury of a 
parent who is at the time in grave necessity, he is bound 
to ask leave to relieve him; and the Order or its pre- 
late is bound to give leave. If the prelate should refuse 
leave, and there is no other resource, the son may with- 
out leave relieve his parent, if this can be done without 
scandal or anything ,vhich is notably unbecoming to the 
religious state. 'Tbe obligation to parents is not entirely 
extinguished by religious profession, since it is intrinsic 
and natural; and the Order did an injury to the parent 
by receiving a son "rho ,vas already burdcned 1\ T ith 
and bound by such an obligation. It could not there- 
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fore acquire a right over him as against his parent, and 
this even if through ignorance there "'"as no fault on the 
part of the Order. 
If the Order will not give leave to the son, but is itself 
ready to relieve his parent, the difficulty ceases with the 
necessity of the parent. 
"\Vhen leave is refused, the religious is Louncl to 
try all the means which are morally at his disposal 
to observe obedience and the obligations of religion, 
,vhile relieving the necessity of his parent. If, there
 
fore, ,vhile still remaining in religion and living reli- 
giously, he can, by procuring aln1s or otherwise, suc- 
conr his parent, he cannot abandon religion, since that 
is not a necessary means. In such a case his superior 
cannot give him leave to depart, but can give leave only 
for those actions which are necessary in order to satisfy 
his obJjgation to his parent. Should the superior judge 
that this is not exp
dient for the welfare of the Order, 
he ,viII be bound to permit to his subject some manner of 
life in which he can satisfy his obligation; as for instance, 
if necessary, to live outside the cloister, although still in 
the habit. 'Vhen there is no other ren1ec1y, the religious 
may and ought to relieve his parent, even without leave 
of superiors; nay, even if he should have to abandon 
l
eligion, if this can be done ,vithout real and grievous 
scandal. This, or anything else notably unbecoming the 
religious state, \vould be a greater evil than the ten1poral 
damage done to his parent; and this the religious is 
bound, in virtue of his state, by a special obligation to 
avoid. 
'Vhen a son has made religious pro fessioll before his 
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father has fallen into grievous necessity, and this neces- 
sity after\vards arises, he is bound to relieve his father, 
,vith due observance of his o,vn state; but he cannot for 
this cause abandon his state without la,vfulleave of his 
prelate or of the Roman Pontiff. 
As regards the obligation of a parent to succour his 
son, the same rules apply ,vith regard to the parent's 
religious profession as ,vith regard to his entrance into 
religion (see p. 167), when, as we have seen, the obligation 
is greater in the case of a parent ,vith regard to a son, 
than in that of a son with regard to a parent. He is 
bound absolutely to succour his son, who has fallen into 
grievous indigence, even when he has been lawfully 
professed after having made sufficient provision for him. 
This is especially the case ..if the son is not yet eman- 
cipated; for by emancipation the parent's obligation is 
without doubt in great nleasure extinguished, he having 
fulfilled his office. There remains after\vards only the 
natural obligation which arises in case of necessity, and 
,vith regard to ,vhich it is sufficient that it should be recip- 
rocal and equal, so that the parent should be bound to 
succour the son, as the son is bound .to succour the parent. 
As regards the obligation of a brother to,vards his 
brothers or sisters, as it is a hindrance to religious pro- 
fession, the san1e principles apply as in the case of first 
entrance into religion (see page 168). After profession, 
and even if there should have been some sin in his mak- 
ing profession under the circumstances, there can be no 
oLligation to succour brothers or sisters ,vith damage to, 
or diminution of the religious state; since the bond 
bet,veen them at most obliges of cha1'ity, and that not 
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,vith very great rigour, although it is more binding 
than the obligation of charity to,yards other neighbours, 
because of the closer relation. 


X.-Is FREEDOM FROl\i EVERY DEBT OR BOND NECESSARY 
I
 ORDER TO PROFESSION? AND TO 'VHAT IS ONE 
AFTER'V ARDS BOUND, 'YHO IS PROFESSED 'VHILST 
STILL LIABLE FOR DEBTS? 


The same principles apply as in the case of first 
entrance into religion (see page 170); for such debts or 
obligations will then hinder religious profession, ,yhen 
they ,vould justly hinder entrance Ülto religion; ana 
\vhen they would not hinder first entrance, they ,vill 
not hinder profession; for these t,yo-entrance and pro- 
fession-are regarded as together forming one "Thole, 
since the one exists for the sake of the other. 
Although this impediment may sometimes be such as 
to render profession unla,vful, yet it never invalidates 
profession; for it is not invalidated of the nature of the 
case or of naturalla\v, and it is not invalidated by any 
positive law. 
If the religious was in the beginning la,yfully pro- 
fessed, not,vithstanding his debts, he is not after\vards 
bound to depart in order to pay his debts; nor is he 
bound to ask leave for this, or even to accept leave if 
it is offered to him. 
N either is he bound to labour inside the n10nastery 
in order to satisfy his creditors, for religious profession 
has force, as it is a civil death, to extinguish such civil 
obligations. The case of creditors is not on the same 
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level ,vith that of parents; the one obligation is merely 
civ'll, ,vhile the other is natufl'al. l\Ioreover, all religious 
actions, and ,vhatever may accrue fronl them, belong to 
the religious Order, and therefore the religious is not 
bound to, nor can he pay his debts from the fruits of his 
actions apart from the will of the superior. N either is 
the Order bound to pay the debts of the religious, for 
the Order it8elf did not incur them, and the personal 
obligations of the religious did not pass to it in virtue 
of his profession, unless along ,vith his person it had 
l'ecei ved his goods. 
Neither is a religious bound to beg in order to pay 
de bts "\v hich ,yere contracted before his profession, for 
he ,vould not have been bound to Leg for this purpose 
had he remained in the ,vorld, and his civil obligations 
are not added to by the religious state. 
"\Vhen a debtor sins grievously against justice as 
regards his creditors, by nlaking religious profession, 
that is, ,,,,hen he ,vas bound to wait until he had first 
paid his debts, he is not after profession bound to leave 
religion in order to pay his debts, nor to do anything 
unbecoming or contrary to the substance of the reli- 
gious state. He is, however, bound to pay those debts, 
if he can in any ,yay conveniently do so, ,vhile remain- 
ing in religion, and ,vith observance of regular discipline. 
His injury towards his creditor binds him to all sat is- 
-faction ,vhich is compatible ,vith ,vhat is becoming the 
religious state; and if satisfaction is thus possible, there 
is no reason ,vhy religious profession should be regarded 
as having extinguished his obligation. 
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Such are the conditions with regard to liberty which 
are necessary in order to religious profession. As re- 
gards freedom from the bond of censures, it is certain 
that interdict and suspension (and the case is the same 
\vith regard to irregularity, although it is not a censure) 
do not hinder profession from being valid, and not even 
from being la,vful, for such censures do not forbid com- 
munication or participation of spiritual things, such as 
is made by means of religious profession. Excon1IDu- 
l1ication, which deprives of all and especially spiritual 
communication, prevents a man, so long as it continues, 
from la,vfully offering himself for profession, and his 
being l
nvfully admitted thereto; but his profession, if 
made, is valid. 


XI.- 'VHAT CONDITIOKS ARE NECESSARY ON THE PART OF 
THE ORDER, THAT RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 1\IAY BE 
RIGHTLY AND VALIDLY l\lADE? 


It is of necessity in order to religious profession that 
some one should concur thereto on the part of the 
religious body, and accept the tradition or delivery of 
himself to religion or to the Order, \vhich a religious 
makes in his profession. This tradition, as \ve have seen 
(see page 208 ), cannot be consull1mated, or have 'effect, 
unless it is accepted; and it is accepted by the Order 
through some one 'v ho has power to incorporate the 
professed into it. Profession, as a mutual contract, 
includes a reciprocal oLligation, and there can be no 
religious profession without the concurrence of two 
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persons, one of 'v horn binds himself to the Order, and 
the other of whom binds the Order to him. 
Hence it is necessary, in the first place, that profes- 
sion should be matle in the hands of one who has power 
to incorporate into the Order, for apart from this po,ver 
the act would not be valid. As to where this po,ver 
resides, or in whom it is vested, the same principles 
apply here which ,ve have laid down in considering the 
power of receiving a subject to the habit, or noviceship 
(see page 183). It exists, as a rule, in the \vhole Order, 
or in that prelate to whom, by the Order itself, or im- 
mediately by the Sovereign Pontiff, it has been com- 
mitted. To detern1ine the question in a particular case, 
the Institute and Approbation of the Order must be 
consulted. 
In order to the validity of religious profession, it is 
necessary that the Order should have received its appro- 
bation from the Suprelne Pontiff, because without such 
approbation there exists no power of adn1itting anyone 
to a truly religious state. 
The Supren1e Pontiff can admit to profession anyone 
,vhomsoever he "Tills in any Order ,vhatsoever, without 
its consent or asking its counsel, since he has a superior 
po,ver over. it, and since also to him it belongs to ordain 
or alter the mode of reception into any religious order. 
In the old times, when the express approbation of 
the Pontiff was not den1allded in order to the religious 
state, but by usage and his tacit consent was committed 
to the bishops from ,vhose jurisdiction religious were not 
then exelnpt, the po,ver of admitting to religious pro- 
fession ,vas also exercised by the bishops, as of ordinary 
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right; and that ,,,,hether profession ,vas made in private 
life, and outside a religious community, or whether it 
,vere made in a religious community; since the bishops 
were then, as it ,vere, the supreme prelates of the reli- 
gious Orders. As the bishops could then either by 
tacit or express consent of the Pontiff approve religious 
Orders, so it belonged to theln also to institute the 
nlode of admission to profession. 
But no\vadays, if the Order is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, the bishop cannot by his O\Vll 
authority adnlit anyone to profession therein, since he 
does not possess the jurisdiction over it ,yhich is neces- 
sary in order to this act; and, moreover, such an Order 
has al \vays its o,vn proper nlode of reception, ,vhich has 
been approved by the Pontiff. 
If, on the other band, the Order is not exempt, the 
bishop can by his o\vn authority admit to profession in 
it, since he is its proper prelate, no less than is the 
abbot or provincial in an eXClllpt Order. Hence the 
case in every Order nlust be detern1Ìned according to its 
Institute and its Approbation by the Pontiff. 
Although some Orders are even no,v subject to the 
bishop, yet they do not derive their institution and 
approbation frolll the bishop, but fronl the Supreme 
Pontiff, and therefore the bishop cannot change the 
lllode of profession so instituted and approved in the 
Order, nor is he held to receive po,ver otherwise than on 
condition that he should use it in accordance with the 
approved Institute. 

rhe po\ver of admitting to profession may be dele- 
gated, like any other act of jurisdiction; but he who 
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delegates it nlust himself possess this po,ver of ordinary 
right, for if he has po,,'er only of conlmission or hy 
delegation, he cannot, according to the comnlon la,,,", 
sub-delegate it, unless this also has been specially conl- 
nlitted to him. Hence even a bishop, if he can adll1it 
to profession not by his o\vn power and authority as of 
ordinCl'ry right, but by po\ver delegated to him, cannot 
sub-delegate that po\ver, since he himself possesses it, 
not in virtue of his dignity or episcopal office, but as 
derived to him, as it might have been to anyone else 
'v ho ,vas not a bishop, by extrinsic delegation fronl hinl 
,vha has proper po\ver of ordinct1'y right to admit to 
religious professioll in that Order. 
Finally, it is necessary that he "Tho, on the part of 
the Order, accepts the profession of the religious, should, 
besides his po\ver, have also a free ,viII to accept the 
profession, and to bind the Order in that way in 'v hich 
it ought to Le bound; for profession does not consist in 
possession of a po\Yer, but in a human and voluntary 
act or exercise of a power, and it is made Ly ,yay of a 
human contract, which is perfected Ly nlutual consent 
of parties. 
Hence, if a prelate externally receives a man to pro- 
fession, but does not internally have the intention of 
admitting hiln thereto, nor the ,viII to incorporate hinl 
in to the Order, the profession is not valid, and the per- 
son so treated can after\varcls freely abandon the religious 
state and enlbrace another state, observing, ho\vever, all 
the fornls of ecclesiastical law, in order that this nlay 
be lawfully clone. If the contract fails on eithcr side, 
it is absolutely invalid; and therefore it does not hold 
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on the side of the Order, or bind it any more than it 
does the religious, because it could not be bound save 
by the will of hilll to ,,,,hoDl it had given the po,ver to 
bind it. 


XII.-'VHAT FOR11 MUST BE OBSERVED I
 ORDER THAT 
RELIGIOUS PROFESSION MAY BE VALIDLY AKD 
RIGHTLY 
IADE ? 


It is certain that some external form, such as may 
sufficiently exhibit the lllutual consent of the religious 
and of the Order, is necessary in order that religious 
profession should be perfected, and in order that its 
bond lllay emerge. 
This follows from the general idea of a human con- 
tract ,vhich, although it requires internal consent, is not 
perfected by that alone, since ,vithout external signs 
men cannot recognise and accept their mutual consel1 ts. 


Although religious profession contains principally an 
obligation to,vards God, yet it is not made ,vithout some 
human contract bet,veen mell, and so cannot be made 
,vithout some sign ,vhich is an object of the senses, as 
in the similar case of nlatrimony. The religious state 
exists not only before God, but also before the Church, 
and is a special grade or order of persons within the 
visible Church, and therefore it lllUSt be constituted by 
sonle form which is an object of the senses; and this in 
practice has al ,va ys been observed in the Church. 
It is llecessnry that this sign should he sufficiently ex- 
pressive, such as is, for instance, the human voice; bu t 
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()rdinarily an expression of ,yords is required only on the 
part of the person professed ; while, on the part of the 
})relate ,vho receives hin1, any sign or external demonstra- 
tion suffices whereby he signifies that he accepts the 
profession. 1'he expression of ,yords on the part of the 
person professed is made sufficiently by his assent to 
interrogatories on the part of the prelate ,vho receives 
him, the assent being 111anifested by any external sign 
whatsoever, as, for instance, by an inclination of the 
head, as also suffices in the parallel case of matrimony. 
If the interrogation, on the one hand, is sufficiently 
express, such assent ,vill be sufficient to constitute 
expT'csS profession, for taken in conjunction ,vith the 
interrogation it is invested ,vith and shares its full 
signi fi cance. 
By common law, as "\vell as from the nature of the 
case apart from .positive ht\v, ,yriting is not necessary, 
and the 'v hole 111atter ma y be transacted by ,vorùs 
alone. Bu t Ly the special law of some Orders it is re- 
quired that the profession should be made in writing; as, 
for instance, by the la \y of the Benedictine Order, which 
ordains that he \v ho is professed should place his pro- 
fession, ,vritten and subscribed, upon the altar; and in 
the Society it is required that the vows should be 
,vritten, and read from the manuscript. 
"\Vhere this forIn of making the vows has been pre- 
scribed, it is to be observed, both in order to 0 bserv- 
ance of the Rule, and also to remove all risk of question. 
If in a Rule ,vhich has been approved and confirmed by 
the Supreme Pontiff, this condition is expressly laid 
do\yn as essential, it must be regarded as essential, for 
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human laws are capable of prescribing such conditions 
as essential or substantial. l'his is the case with regard 
to the VO\YS in the Society. 
Again, looking simply to the nature of the case and 
to the COlnluon la\v, \vriting of itself suffices, apart fronl 
speech. It is a sign ,vhich is in itself as expressive as 
speech; it being sufficiently clear fronl the writing 
itself and from the manner of producing it that the 
person does so \yith the intention of profession, antI 
that it is also so received. A dluub person could lnake 
profession by no better sign. 
According to the common practice of the Church, the 
document is read publicly by the person \vho makes 
profession, if he can do so, and it \yonl<l be most Í1n- 
prudent to make profession or to admit to profession by 
nlerc offering and reception of a \vriting alone without 
any expression of ,voras, since therefronl might arise 
doubts and controversies which, in a luatter so grave, 
are carefully to be avoided. 
Although it is not expressly defined by con1IDon law, 
yet, looking to the nature of the act, it demantls that it 
should be done before sufficient \vitnesses, in order to its 
being rightly done; .for since by means of religious pro- 
fession a special state in the Church is embraced, the 
Church should have evidence of the fact. As clandestiue 
ma.rriages "
ere always condemned and forbidden by the 
Church, by reason of the sacrileges and adulteries to 
,vhich they gave occasion, so also clandestine professions, 
nlade ,vithout \vitnesses, are to be abon1Ïnated and 
avoided, as giving occasion to sacrileges and apostasies. 
There is no decree, ho,vever, in the comnlon la\v which 
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invalidates theIn, and so before God they may be valid, 
as clandestine marriages ,vere valid before the decree 
of the Council of Trent ,vhich invalidates them. The 
particular laws of the various religious bodies are there- 
fore on this point to be consulted. By that of the 
Society it is essential that the vows should be read 
before those of the Society and the externs who are 
present. 
The forrn of profession must sufficiently express the 
ob1jgation of the three VO\YS, along with the tradition or 
delivery of himself by the religious to a certain and 
determinate religious Order. 
The formulas of profession vary, ho,vever, in different 
Orders, and in some of them the separate vows are not 
distinctly expressed, nor is the tradition, as distinct fron1 
the VO'YS, explicitly expressed. I t suffices that, by ,yay 
of one whole, the profession itself, as includiug these in 
the idea of it, should be expressed, either by giving olJe's 
self to he a monk or brother, or by professing such and 
such a Rule, or by promising obedience, or by nlaking 
the three vows according to a particular Rule, or in SOllIe 
siinilar way. 
By religious profession a man is incorporated, or 
united to the body of religion as an actual member there- 
of, hut a particular member cannot be really united to 
a body in the abstract, but ouly to a certain and àe- 
terminate body; as one cannot actually be a citizen of a 
city in the abstract, and a citizen of no city in particular, 
or be a servant of ll1an in the abstract, and not the 
servant of this or that nlan. 
Neither the bishops, nor anyone inferior to the 
VOL. I. Q 
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Supreme Pontiff, can admit to religious profession with- 
out incorporating the professed into an approved re- 
ligious community. The Supreme Pontiff can dispense 
in the COlnmOIl hnv, and therefore, by the fact of his 
receiving anyone to religious profession ,vithout in- 
corporation into any religious body, he CllJp1'>oves of the 
state of that person, and of his lllode of life in lJarticuZal'. 
A person so professed ,yould not be bound to anyone of .. 
the approved religious Orders, but only to that state 
,yhich he had professed under the obedience of the 
Ron1an Pontiff, or of some one as his special vicar, in 
that private mode of life, and ,vithout obligation to any 
Rule. 
Further, in order to the validity of religious profession, 
it is necessary that its form should be so absolute that 
it should not include any condition ,vhich is destructive 
of the substance of the religious state. If a n1an were, 
for instance, to be professed under condition that he 
might retain his property, this ,vould be contrary to the 
substance of solemn profession. 
Profession made under a condition which regards the 
future is null, so far as the bond of profession is con- 
cerned, unless the condition can be reduced to the present. 
'Vhen the condition is fulfilled, the profession does not 
begin to be valid, unless it is renewed. The profession 
consisting, as it does, in actual tradition, it is of its sub- 
stance that it should at once take effect; but this would 
be suspended by the condition, and therefore, even if 
the condition should after\vards be fulfilled, the previous 
consent will not suffice, and a new consent ,vith ne,v 
actual tradition "Till be necessary. Professions under 
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condition are mere p1"oniises affecting the future, and 
although the promise, as such, induces an obligation in the 
present, its execution has regard to the future; whereas 
valid religious profession requires actual execution by 
lJresent tradition, and does not admit of suspension 
by a condition which is dependent on the future. rfhe 
obligation ,vhich is induced by a conditional profession 
is the same as in the similar case of conditional matri- 
lnony, which is regarded as equivalent to espousals, 
,vhich bind the parties to contract matrimony on fulfil- 
ment of the condition. A person who has been in this 
,vay invalidly professed is bound to profess, and may 
be compelled to profession, on fulfilment of the con- 
clition. 
Profession may be made by means of a procurator, in 
the same way as matrimony or any other contract, when 
this is not specially prohibited by law; and under the 
same conditions ,vhich affect the making of other con- 
tracts by means of procurators. The chief and most 
essential of these is that the consent should not have 
been recalled before execution, and that the procurator 
should have been specially deputed for the purpose. 
Hence also profession, like other contracts and even 
matrimony, may be mad
 by means of letters, unless the 
specialla,v of any Order, ,vhich requires certain circum- 
stances as essential, should render profession in absence 
impossible. 
Reception of a habit, or entrance into the 1110nastery, 
or that the pro:f:ession should be made in a church, are 
not of the substance, and do not belong to the validity of 
religious profession; for these circumstances are very 
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extrinsic, and there is no reason ,vby they should be 
regarded as essential. 
There cannot be a valid profession of a "rOn1an in a 
religious Order of men, but at most in a religious Order 
,yhich is common to both, and in that part of it \vhich 
belongs to WOlllen. Profession cannot be made save in-an 
approved religious Order, and an Order is approved either 
for nleH alone, or for ,vomen only, or for both. If an 
Order is approved for men only, as is the Society, in no 
way can the profession of a W01l1an in such an Order be 
valid, even if she ,vere to observe religion in her own 
house, or in any other fitting place or "ray, unless 
perhaps by special concession of the Pope; and this 
because the faculty to admit to profession does not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the approbation. In the same 
,yay, and ,vith still greater reason, if a religious Order 
is approved for ,vomen only, the profession of a man in 
that Order cannot be valid. But if an Order embraces 
and is approved for both men and \yomen, both may be 
receiyed. \Vomen, ho,,'"ever, cannot profess the religion 
of the men or as it is specially theirs; but can profess 
only the religion which is common to both, and as it 
has been adapted and approved for "\vomeu. 


XIII.-\VHAT EFFECTS DOES VALID EXPRESS PROFESSION 
PRODUCE? 


Besides the more intrinsic effects of religious profes- 
sion as it includes the three vows and the tradition or 
delivery of himself by the religious to the Order, there 
are other more extrinsic effects of profession 'v hich fol- 
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low, not from the force and nature of profession alone, but 
from certain privileges annexed thereto either of eccle- 
siastical or of divine concession. Among these are the 
renloval of irregularities, and the exemption of the 
religious from the jurisdiction of ordinary judges, and 
their reception by the Apostolic See uuder its O'Yll 
special government, and the besto\val of proper juris- 
diction. 
St. Thomas attributes to religious profession, and as 
an effect of it, the remission of all guilt and punishnlent, 
as it ,vere ex opere operato, on the ground that if by 
means of some alms a nlan can satisfy for sins, thàt 
man can satisfy for all his sins ,vho gives himself ,vholly 
to the service of God, since such an offering exceeds 
every kind of satisfaction or even of public penance, 
even as a holocaust exceeds a sacrifice. Religious pro- 
fession is, according to hinl, a work 80 excellent that, if 
done in an ordinary ,yay from a good affection of charity, 
even if ,
{ithout extraordinary fervour, it suffices, as a 
rule, to satisfy for all sins of the past, unless these 
should have been very nlany and great, and the repen- 
tance for them small, and the mode of profession very 
remiss. This effect therefore follo\vs, not fronl an 
extrinsic or uncertain privilege, but from the certain 
perfection and excellence of a work such as is religious 
profession. But besides this, by concession of the 
Supreme Pontiff, there has been granted to some Orders, 
as, for example, to the Society, a plenary indulgence at 
entrance, and again at the hour of death, for all persolls 
who have been received into thenl. 
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XIV.-ARE ALL VO"TS PREYIOUS TO RELIGIOUS PROFES- 
SION C011lVrUTED OR EXTINGUISHED BY IT? 


All previous VO\YS are extinguished by religious pro- 
fession, by way of commutation into something ,vhich is 
much better, and comprehends them. 
There may be some vows previous to profession 
,yl1Ïch cannot be fulfilled after profession, since they 
are incolllpatible "\\Tith it, such as VO\VS of pilgrimage, 
almsgiving, and the like. 
rhese are commuted and 
extinguished by religious profession; for a VO\V as such, 
and of its o\vn nature, includes the condition that it 
should not hinder a greater good; and religion i
 a 
greater good than any other tenlporal or particular good 
,vhatsoever ,vhich is or can be vo\vecl. He ,vho pro- 
fesses religion does not therefore act at variance ,vith 
previous vo,vs, but uses his right, which ,yas ahvays 
understood as reserved in his previous vows; and those 
vows consequently cease ,vith the condition under ,vhich 
they ,,-ere made. 
He in favour of ,vhom a vow is lllade does not acquire 
a right in the thing \vhich is vowed, and so the VO\V 
remains a ll1ere VO\V, and is as such extinguished by 
religious profession. But if the VO\V has annexed to it 
a. human promise, that promise is not commuted Ly 
profession, but has to be fulfilled, as other human deùts 
have to be paid, if paYlllent is possible. 
There are some vows, observance and execution of 
,vhich is compatible with religious profession. Of these 
some can be sufficien tly fulfilled before entrance into 
religion, \yithout any hindrance to or delay of entrance; 
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while others may be fulfilled in the religious state. If the 
obligation of a vow urges in the present, then even if one 
is just on the point of entering religion, it ought at once 
to be fulfilled, since its fulfilment is not incompatible 
,vith entrance, and does not delay it. It may, indeed, be 
commuted by the intention of the person himself'vho 
makes the vo'''", but he must in the first place have the 
intention of binding himself from the present up to 
entrance, which is an evidently better good; for in the 
c011unutation of a vow its obligation is not taken away, 
but it is changed into other matter; and, secondly, he 
must also ,vill so to c01n1nute, for he \vho is already 
bound by one vo,v, and ,vho n1akes another which is 
better, does not thereby COln1nule tbe one into the 
other, unless he had from the beginning the intention 
of taking the Recond vo,v in the place of the first, and 
not of conjoining the two. 
But besides vows \vhich can and ought to be fulfilled 
before entrance into religion, there are others the time 
of the obligation of \vhich has not yet arrived. These 
are not of necessity to be fulfilled before entrance; and 
a man is not bound to anticipate the time of their fulfil- 
ment, on the ground that religi<;>n ,viII after\vards be a 
hindrance thereto. He did not bind himself to this by 
his intention "\vhen he made the vow; and the impedi- 
ment in the future to its fulfilment, ,vhich is caused 
by religion, V\Till be a just one, and one ,vhich can law- 
fully be placed, not,vithstanding the prior obligation. 
As regards the obligation of vo'vs 0 bservance of 
which is compatible with the religious state, after that 
state has been embraced, the case is the same as that of 
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other vows which neither need have been, nor could 
have been fulfilled before entrance. 
All such previous VO\VS may be extinguished by reli- 
gious profession, jf the person professing has the intention 
of commuting them into that profession. This he can 
la,vfully and validly do, ,vhether the vows are real or 
personal, or concern great things or small. Such com- 
mutation does not require the intervention of a superior'ð 
authority, for being commutation into a better thing, it 
can be made by one's o\"'n authority. A vow of conti- 
nence is a part of the profession itself, and so is not 
taken a,vay, but is solemnised; and a vow to enter reli- 
gion is not commuted, but is fulfilled. 
A vow to enter a stricter religious Order is extinguished 
by profession in an Order ,vhich is less strict; but this 
not in virtue of natural law alone, and as if the oLliga- 
tion of the sinlple vow ,vere taken away hy the suc- 
ceeding solemn vo'v, for even after such a vow one 
might make a simple vow to enter a stricter Order; but 
in virtue of positive la,v, and the dispensation of the 
Church in favour both of the Order and of the religious, 
that he may therein ,vith greater peace and more un- 
grudgingly serve God. 


XV.-Is RELIGIOUS PRO:FESSIO:N, AS IT INCLUDES A HUl\IAN 
CONTRACT, INDISSOLUBLE BY THE 'VILL OF THE CON- 
l'RACTING PARTIES? AND 'VHENCE DOES IT DERIVE 
THIS INDISSOLUBILITY? 


The bond of religious profession is entirely indissoluble 
on the part of the person ,vho has made profession, so 
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that his o"\vn will alone can never suffice to break it, and 
recover his liberty, or compel the Order to grant it to 
hÜn. By reason of this obligation professed religious 
,,,,ho abandon an Order are apostates, and are Inost 
grievously punished, find may always be compelled to 
return. This follo\vs fr01TI the idea of perpetual ser- 
vitude and absolute donation of one's self made to 
another ,vhich is involved ill religious profession, and 
,,,,hich cannot be revoked at the servant's or donor's 
,yill. 
After absolute and solemn profession ,vhich Las been 
accepted by the Order, the Order cannot, by its own 
will only, dismiss a religious against his ,,,ill, and free 
him from the bond of profession, and deprive him of 
the religious state, nor can it compel him to accept 
such dismissal. 
A professed religious, e\Ten if he should be expelled 
for ever from the Order, and exempted frolll the actual 
yoke of religion, al,vays remains a religious, and lnay be 
compelJed by the Order, or at least by the Pontiff, to 
return to the habit and to religious observance. 
\Vhen the Order accepts the tradition or delivery of 
himself by the religious, it does not accept it as a nlerely 
liberal or gratuitous donation, but as forming part of an 
onerous and mutual contract, so that it at the same time 
binds itself absolutely to retain the religious, and to 
support and educate hinl and govern him well; and, 
therefore, it cannot by its own will dismiss him, against 
his will. 
By the expulsion of a professed religious, ho\vever just 
it nlay be and perpetual, the previous bond is never 
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wholly rescinded, either on the part of the religious, as 
regards his tradition or de1ivery of himself and his reli- 
gious servitude, or on the part of the Order, "\\7hich does 
not entirely lose the right or don1Ïl1ioll over the expelled 
religious which it previously possessed, so long as he does 
not enter another Order, and is not professed therein. 
The expelled religious remains a true religious, and is 
bound to the observance of his vows, and he is perhaps 
bound also to some of the 1110re important observances 
of his Order, so far as they can Le observed in his ne \v 
mode of life outside the 111011astery. He is very pro- 
bably bound also to return to his con1munity, if he 
should be recalled by its prelate. This forms part of his 
just punishment, and there is 110 reason ,vhy the Order 
should deprive itself of its d01l1inion and po,ver over 
such a perSOll, even if it can never exercise it; in the 
same way as a n1aster may eject his slave without free- 
ing him. Even given that an Order might so renounce 
its right as regards the government of a religious that 
it could never again compel him to return to its obedi- 
ence, the religious 'v ill nevertheless al \vays remain under 
the special obedience of the Supreme Prelate of all Reli- 
gious Orders, ,,,,ho is the Roman Pontiff, in his relation 
to whom he al,vays remains in the religious state, and 
under his special po\Yer, and this by reason both of 
his delivery of himself, and of his VO\y of obedience. 
Although he bound hin1self by his vow only to the 
Order and to its prelates, the Pontiff is included among 
these, and therefore the religious can al,vays be com- 
pelled by hin1 to return to his Order, and this not only 
by the Pontiff's po\ver of jurisdiction, as he is Pontiff, 
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but also by his special powe"r, as he is Supreme Prelate 
of all Religious Orders. 
rr'his holds especially now that religious have been 
exempted from the prelature of the bishops. In old 
times they were subject to the bishops, not only as 
bishops, and as the other faithful and clerics are subject, 
but as those bishops ,vere also their proper prelates and 
superiors. 
Hence also religious ,vllo have been expelled from 
exempt Orders are bound to obey the bishop as their 
religious prelate, for by their expulsion they lose the 
pri vilege of exen1ption. 
By the expulsion, therefore, and separation of a reli- 
gions fronl the body of the religious order, there is 
never removed or rescinded that foundation of the reli- 
gious state ,vhich is constituted by religious tradition, 
nor is the vo\v of obedience extinguished by subtraction 
of its matter, and much less are the other VO\YS of chastity 
and poverty extinguished. 
Further, not even of mutual consent, or by, as it 
were, a contrary covenant bet\veen the religious and the 
Order, can religious tradition ,,"11Ïch has been once rightly 
accepted by a religious Order be rescinded, so far as its 
bond is concerned. Nay, not even relaxation of the bond, 
so far as actual subjection to and union with the Order 
is concerned, can he effected by ,yay of convention and 
covenant bet,vecn the religious and his prelate. 
A religious tradition may be made, of which the 
acceptance is not entirely absolute, but is limited by con- 
ditions and the po\yer of retracting it for just reasons, 
in accordance with the Rule and Constitutions of the 
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Order; and if so, there is not contracted by means of 
such tradition an indissoluble bond. rr'his is the case 
in the Society ,vith regard to certain of its members, 
namely, the scholastics, and yet they are truly and pro- 
perly religious; and this ,vas probably also the practice 
in the religious Orders of the early agc
. 
But a contract may be made of which the form aull 
mode and intention are instituted by hUIIlall la\v, and 
yet the contract, once made, of its o"rn nature induces 
an obligation or effect "\\rhich is more or less pernlanent. 
So solemn profession may be said to have its indissolu- 
bility from ecclesiastical law, inasnluch as the 111aking 
of it in that particular ,yay has been introduced by 
institution of the Church. Its indissolubility altogether 
depends on the mode and intention of the acceptance 
,vhich, by authority of the Church, is nlade in the name 
of God; and yet profession so made Inay rightly be 
said to induce an indissoluble bond by tbe ,vill of the 
contracting parties. The religious ,vho so delivers hÏ1n- 
self entirely deprives hinlself of the po,ver of retracting 
his covenant or donation, since, so far as he is con- 
cerned, he absolutely transfers his ,,
hole right to God; 
,vhile the Order, on its part, in virtue of its Institute, 
so accepts as to acquire absolute dominion over the 
religious for God principally, and for itself ministerially, 
and, therefore, in virtue of such acceptance, can no 
longer retract it. It cannot retract it in its own naIne, 
for tbe fight has passed specially to God, and it cannot 
do so in the nanle of God, for it or its prelate is n
t 
intrusted ,vith this ministry, which belongs to the Vic
r 
of God, who has the higher power of dispensing the 
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goods or rights which have been specially acquired hy 
God. 
Hence the reason why a religious prelate cannot so 
dismiss an incorrigible subject who has been solemnly 
professed as to deprive hin1 of his religious state and 
regula1'ity, or religiousness and, so to speak, charClcter. 
It involves a coutradiction to say or suppose that the 
acceptance should be entirely absolute, and that there 
should be at the same time retained the pO\\Ter to 
expel a religious and deprive him of his religiouð state; 
such a condition in a solemn vow would be in itself 
destructive of the solemnity of the VO\v. 


X'TI.-Is SOLEßiIN PROFESSION A BOND WHICH IS EN- 
TIREL Y INDISPENSABLE, EYEN BY THE POWER OF 
THE PONTIFF? 


The Suprelne Pontiff can dispense in solemn religious 
profession, and effect that he ,vho had hitherto been a 
professed religious should be no longer a religious. There 
are many instances of such dispensation, as that of 
Ran1irus, a monk and priest, of the line of the Kings of 
Aragon, ,vho, for the sake of the succession, was dis- 
pensed to leave his monastery and marry, and he had 
a son ,vho succeeded to the kingdom. Alexander III. 
dispensed a young monk of Venice, of the fanlily of the 
Giustiniani, to marry for the sake of the family, ,vhich 
,,,,as ahnost extinct through loss in ,var. 
rhe san1e 
Alexander dispensed Constantia, a nun, and daughter of 
"\Villian1, King of Sicily, to marry the Elnperor Henry, 
son of Frederick BarlJarossa, and raise up seed to hcr 
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father 'Villiam. Another account agrees as to the fact 
of the dispensation of Constantia, but differs in stating 
that she ,vas daughter of I(ing Roger, and was dispensed 
by Celestine III. Casimir, King of Poland, a professed 
Benedictine monk, also married by dispensation of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 
The institution of the religious state by tradition or 
delivery of hin1self by the religious, and the three VO'YS, 
is of divine la,v, not as prescribing but as instituting; 
and that ,vhich is of divine la,v as regards its institu- 
tion, although it is of that law, so far as the substance 
of it is concerned, yet often receives its mode and 
c1etern1ination by means of the Church. 
'here is no 
positive precept of divine la,v ,vhich prescribes the use 
and exercise of the religious state, nor is anything 
so prescribed ,vith regard to it after it has been em- 
braced, but all is left to the natuT'al oLligation which is 
begotten by entrance on the state, both as regards its 
duration and as regards its observance. So also Christ 
did not by any special positive precept prescribe that 
the religious state once assumed should be entirely im- 
mutable, nor did He specially forbid its dispensation, 
but this He left to be determined by the nature of the 
case. Neither did He determine any special n10de of the 
religious state, or annex to it any property or effect 
besides that ,vhich intrinsically follo\\Ts fronl the nature 
of the case. 
Hence religious profession is not indispensable by 
reason of that which belongs to it of divine la,v; and 
,vhatever is added to it by constitution of the Church 
is dispensable. The Supreme Pontiff can, therefore, 
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absolutely dispense in it, for we cannot except anything 
from the universal po"rer bestowed on him by Christ 
save that 'v hich is excepted of its own nature, or has 
been excepted by Christ Himself. 
The Supreme Pontiff, as he is also the Supreme 
Prelate of every religious Order, has po,ver to dispense 
in all that belongs to any Order, and to cede its rights 
for just and reasonable causes. TIesides this dorninative 
po/wer which helongs to him as he is Supreme Prelate, 
he possesses also, and as he is Suprenle Pontiff, supreme 
jurisdiction over the ,vhole Church given to him by 
Christ. In virtue of this supreme jurisdiction he is 
supreme dispenser of all ecclesiastical goods and rights, 
among which is included the right w'hich is acquired by 
a religious Order over its subject in virtue of his pro- 
fession. The Supreme Pontiff can, therefore, without 
injury to an Order, dispense the profession of its subject 
for the common good. He can in the same ,yay deprive 
a church of its bishop, and transfer him to another 
church, although the first church had acquired a. right 
to him; and he can dispense a religious to pass to a less 
strict Order, and thereby deprive the first Order of the 
right which it had acquired over the religious, no less 
than if he had passed to the secular state. 
In order to this the public and comnlon good is not 
necessary by way of cause, but there suffices the greater 
good of that particular individual; and this with reason, 
for the right ,vhich has been acquired by the Order is 
not a proper and rigorous dominion ordained for its o,vn 
private benefit, but rather a don1inion ,vhich has been 
ordained for the good of the religious himself and for the 
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service of God, and so for the sake of these ends it may 
be taken away or altered by the power of the Pontiff. 
Neither is dispensation of religious profession at variance 
with the right which has been acquired by God in profes- 
sion; for as God Hinlself, as He is 8u preme Lord, can cede 
the right acquired by HÜn, so also can the Pontiff, not as 
if he ,vere the owner, but as be is the dispenser of all the 
goods of God, remit the saIne. A simple VO\V is in itself 
no less of divine right than is religious profession, for the 
divine law approves and counsels it, and when the VO\V 
has once been made, it obliges of divine law, and by 
nleans of it a right is acquired to God by reason of the 
promise made to Him; and yet ill the Pontifl: as he is 
the Vicar of God, there exists the po\ver of remitting this 
right, and so of dispensing in that vow. 1'here can, 
therefore, be no reason ,vhy he should not also have 
power to dispense the right which has been acquired to 
God by religious tradition of whatever sort it l11ay be. 
.A..s no one can restore to the donor a thing given save 
he who has received it, or some one ,vho has power froll1 
hin1 to return it, so no one can remit a promise made to 
another save he to ,vhom it ,vas made, or one ,vho has 
po\ver from him to remit it; but as \vith such po\ver 
both may be çlone, so also in the present case. There is 
no solid ground for supposing that Christ has given to 
His Vicar po,,"'er to remit promises made to Him, and 
not po,ver to remit also for due cause traditions or 
donations made to Him. Even by means of sin there is 
acquired to God a right to avenge the injury done to 
Hinl, and Christ has by an universal concession given 
to His Vicar po,ver to renlit this right by indulgences; 
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which sho"Ts that his power extends to matters regarding 
divine right ,vhich result from human !tctions, such a
 
that right of God \vhich arises from religious profession, 
.and therefore profession is dispensable by this po,ver. 


X'TII.-IN WHAT SENSE IS THE SOLE
IXITY OF A yo"r 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL LA'V? 


If the Pontiff could not dispense in religious pro- 
fession it w'ould be chiefly on account of the solelnnity 
{)f the vows, for since he can dispense every VO"T which is 
not solemn, nothing would reIl1ain save the solemnity to 
hinder him. But ,vhatever has been introduced hy con- 
stitution of the Church can be rell10ved by dispensation 
through the po\ver of the Pontiff: and we have seen that 
the solemnity of vows has been so superadded. It can 
therefore be taken a\vay by dispensation; and then 
,vhatever renlains can be dispensed as can a siInple 
vo,v. 
The Pontiff cannot indeed effect that, sole1nn tracli- 
t-ion rer}naining in all its force, the person should be 
CCllJ(lùle of matrimony. l'his ,yould be a contradiction 
in terms, and subversive of the very idea of solemnity, 
and it "\\1'ould be to dispense contrary to divine natural 
la\v; just as the Pontiff cannot so dispense that, a 
sirnple VO\V of religion relnaining in all its force, the 
person n1aking it should lauifully contract nlatrimony, 
since this "Tonld also be against divine natural law. 
lIe can, nevertheless, dissolve those contracts both as 
regards the tradition and as regarcls the promise, since 
they do not of necessity exist and endure in virtue of 
VOL. I. R 
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nny divine l:nv ,,,hich specially prohibits dispensation 
of them. He can, therefore, also take a"Tay all the 
natural consequences of then1. 
The Pontiff can, ,vithout cause, /validly dispense the 
solemnity of a VO\V, although by so dispensing he nu1.Y 
sin; but he cannot, 1vithout cause, validly dispense the 
"'OlD itself, ,vhich can remain after the solemnity has 
been taken a \vay, and bind in virtue of its o\vn proper 
obligation, although it no longer disables as ,veU as 
lJinds. 
E,,"en apart from solemnity, or the disability ,vhich 
is allnexed by the Church, a greater cause is requircd 
in order to dispense even validly in religious profession 
1 han in simple vo,vs, considered nakedly as such. It is 
a greater matter to rescind a donation already made, 
than to remit a promise; and therefore a graver cause is 
necessary in order to dispense in tradition than in a 
sÏ1uple VO\V, since tradition involves actual donation, by 
,,'hich a right is acquired to religion, and to God Ùl the 
thing, and not only to the thing. 
rrhis doctrine as to the solenlnity of VOV,TS, and conse- 
quently as to their dispensation, has been rendered 
certain by the declaration of Boniface VIII., that the 
solemnity of a vo,v is of ecclesiastical law, and by the 
constitution of Gregory XIII., "Thich confirn1ed the 
tleclaratioll of Boniface, and added to it by defining 
that there may be a state which is truly and ]JrolJerly 
{religious, \vithout solenu
ity, as in the case of the ap- 
proved Scholastics and Coadjutors of the Society. 
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XVIII.-DoEs THE PO'VER OF DISPENSING IN RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION RESIDE IN THE SUpnE
VrE PONTIFF 
ALO
E ? 


As matter of actual fact, and so far as concerns o1'Odi- 
nary power, the Pontiff alone possesses this po,ver, as 
appears from the usage of the whole Church. As he 
can reserve to himself simple vo"rs of chastity and of 
religion, nluch more can he so reserve religious profes- 
sion. It follo\vs also from his having reserved to hinl- 
self the approbation of religious Orders, and his having 
exenlpted them from the jurisdiction of the Ordinaries, 
and received them under his own particular care and 
special protection. 
During the period before this reservation by the 
Apostolic See, the bishops had power to tlispense the 
religious \vho ,vere su bj ect to them, as regards their 
profession and monastic VO\VS, as they could also dis- 
pense from a vo,v of virginity. It requires no less 
power to approve a religious Order than it does to 
dispense frolll the religious state; and the forlner po\ver 
the bishops possess of ordinary right, unless it is taken 
aw"ay; and it is not likely that a restriction shouhl 
ha,ve been made in the matter of dispensation before it 
,vas made in that of approLation, since these t\VO have 
a certain connection; and approbation of an Order is, 
Inoreover, a graver matter, ,,
hich more nearly concerns 
the common good. 
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XIX.-IN \VHAT WAYS COULD TACIT PROFESSIO
 BE 
1\fADE, ACCORDING TO OLD LA\V? 
Tacit profession is tTue profession, and its reality 
chiefly depends on the internal consent and the suffi- 
cient external sign by \vhich it is signified. 'Vithout 
internal consent no profession is valid in conscience 
and before God, however much it may externally be 
presun1ed and judged to be valid. In this, as in other 
III oral acts, an external sign effects nothing \vithout 
internal intention, and nothing beyond the intention of 
the agent. 
The external signs which ,vere of old reckoned suffi- 
cient for tacit profession, \vere wearing the habit of the 
professed, and performing the actions of the professed. 
Tacit profession by ,vearing the habit required assump- 
tion of a habit proper to the professed, that is, as distinct 
from the habit of novices. 'Vhere the same kind of 
habit was comn10n to both novices and professed, it 
did not simply as a habit possess the necessary signifi- 
cance, and required to be distinguished fronl other habits 
by means of at least a benediction. 
'Tacit profession through the performance of actions 
which arc proper to the professed, if these were done 
\\Tithin the year of noviceship, required also the habit 
of the professed, and an absence of ignorance that such 
actions belonged of right or custom to the professed alone, 
and an absence also of fear. An external habit is, after 
speech and "
riting, ,vhich are the signs of eX1Jress pro- 
fession, a more certain and express sign of profession of 
a state than js an action, since the habit is instituted for 
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the sake of signifying, while an act has not of itself 
such significance in virtue of institution. Although it 
is profession and not the habit that makes the monk, 
yet the habit is given in profession as a perlnanent sign 
of the same; and so voluntary reception of the habit, 
,vith due intention, was rightly considered a sufficient 
sig.a of profession. 
At least from the time of Boniface VIII. there existed 
only one forn1 of tacit profession ,vithin the year of 
noviceship, namely, reception of the habit which ,vas 
proper to the professed, ,vith a persevcrance in it of three 
days, there being also lawful age, sufficient knowledge, 
and freedom of will. 
On the part of the Order t,vo things ,vere required as 
necessary to tacit profession,-po"Ter to admit to such 
profession, and the will to do so. There ,vas held to be 
sufficient tacit admission on the part of the prelate or 
community, ,vhen the community saw the prelate give 
the habit of the professed, and kept silence, or when the 
prelate sa,y the novice himse]f assume the habit of the 
profe
sed, and kept silence, and there follo,ved a perse- 
verance of the novice in that habit for three days. 


XX.--IN \VHAT 'VAYS 1\IAY TACIT PROFESSION BE l\IADE 
SI
CE THE COUNCIL OF TRENT? 


Since the Council of Trent there is no tacit profession 
which does not suppose an entire year of probation, and 
therefore there can be no tacit profession withiu the 
year of probation; for before the end of that year there 
cannot be even express profession since no one can no,v 
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renounce the year of probation ",vhich is granted in his 
fa vour. 
Given the year of probation and the age of sixteen 
years required by the Council as the age of puberty 
with regard to religious profession, tacit profession 111ay 
be made in the same ,yay as before the date of the 
Council, by voluntary assumption of the habit of the 
professed, ,vith the intention of profession, along with 
tacit acceptance on the part of the Order. 


XXI.- "THAT EFFECTS DOES TACIT PROFESSION PRODUCE? 
AND IN \YHAT \V A Y DOES IT DIFFER, AS REGARDS 
ITS EFFECTS, FRO:àI EXPRESS PROFESSION? 
In order to tacit profession there are required all the 
conditions which are necessary in order to express pro- 
fession, such as the same probation, the same freedom, 
and the san1e concurrence of both parties. These are 
required in express profession, not by reason of the 
special mode of profession as regards external sign, but 
by reason of its bond, and as it constitutes a contract; 
and they are in the same ,yay required in tacit pro- 
fession, ,vhich is truly and substantially profession, 
and therefore constitutes a man truly and properly a 
religious. 
Tacit profession produces also all the effects ,vhich 
flow fron1 express profession, those only excepted ,vhich 
are hindered by positive la,v; the bond and state being 
in both cases the same. But since many of the effects 
of profession follow from positive law, the law TI1ay 
rightly place limits and except certain effect.s, or give to 
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express profession certain effects ,vhich it does not gl YO 
to tacit profession. 
For instance, tacit - profession does not of itself entirely 
Lind a man to that Order in "Thich he is professed, but 
only to religion in general, so that he is free to pasa to 
another and even to a less strict Order. The validity of 
.; 
profession, and the mode of its obligation, depends ill 
great measure on the institution of the Church, "T hich can 
prescribe conditions ,vithout ,vhich it shall not be valid; 
either because acceptance of profession depends on the 
!)ower of the Church, or because, as profession inclulles 
a contract, the Church can, for just causes, invalidate 
the ,vills of the contracting parties. The Church might 
altogether Fefuse to admit tacit profession, and invalidate 
it; or it might invalidate it in part, and modify its 
obligation and bond. Hence it ,vould not be a C01l- 
tradictory intention if the intention of the person ,,"ho 
n1akcs tacit profession should be-not to bind hÜnself 
to a particular Order, but only to embrace the religious 
state, reserving his choice of an Order to another time, 
\vLen he might choose ,vith greater experience ana 
counsel, especially if he kne\v that to do this ,vas Lis 
right by la\v. Apart from la,v, such an intention ,voul<l 
have seemed to be contrary to the substance and validity 
of profession, since it is ordained that no profession 
should be valid ,vhich is not made in SOll1e one of the 
approved Orders. Even if a person tacitly professing 
should intend to profess in a particular Order, and to 
bind himself to tbat Order, yet he ,vould not ren1aill 
bound in conscience to it, but only to religion in general, 
because the Church had invalidated, or not accepted 
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such profession so far as that specific obligation, Lut 
onl y so far as the generic obligation is concerned. 
It is not, of the nature of the case, incon1patible ,vith 
a Inan's being a true religious that he has been received 
in no particular Order, as "
e have seen (page 242). 
The ecclesiastical law "Thich, in this case, in a man- 
ner din1il1ishes the obligation, as regards the religious, 
has changed nothing ,vith regard to the Order, and as 
its acceptance is substantially the same in the case of 
tacit as in that of express profession, it is not freed froln 
its obligations. Nor is this a grievance of any moment, 
for the Order can compel the religious either at once to 
J11ake express profession or to choose another Order, and 
so the obligation ,vill be completed on either side, or the 
inequality will be removed. 
But this law does not apply to that mode of tacit 
profession ,vhich is made by \vearing the habit of the 
professed for a \vhole year; for this mode of profession 
is as firm and valid as regards every obligation as is 
express profession, and so binds the religious in con- 
science to the particular Order in ,yhich such profession 
has been made. 
Since the date of the Council of Trent there is no 
tacit profession which ohliges only to religion in general, 
since no tacit profession can be made validly \vithin the 
year of proLation, and the la"Ts ,vhich lin1ited the obli- 
gation to religion in general had regard only to tacit 
profession ,,,,hen made ,vithin the year of probation. 
The second exception to tbe effects of profession, and 
the principal difference 1etween express and tacit pro- 
fession, is that a person ,,,,ho has been tacitly professed 
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cannot be elected as prelate or abbot in his o,vn or in 
allY other Order, and his election is 1.1)80 facto null and 
void. He is, however, capable of acti
.e election; that 
is, he can assist at, and take part in the election of a 
prelate or superior. 
t- 


'* See note on page 208. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


INVALID PROFESSIOiV. 


. 
I.-IN 'VHAT 'VAYS MAY RELIGIOUS PROFESSION BE I
- 
VALID? AND IN 'VHAT'VAY IS IT TO BE CONFIR
lED? 


PROFESSION, like other hlunan contracts and vows, 
may be invalid; and it may be invalid in as 111any "
aY8 
as there are conditions "\vhich are necessary in order to 
its validity. 
Sometinles it may be invalid of the law of nature, 
and sometimes of ecclesiasticalla w ; sonletÌlnes from an 
in ternal, and sometimes from an external defect. 
On the part of the religious Order there are three 
or four conditions which are required in order to the 
validity of religious profession ;-its approbation as a 
religious Order; pOvver in hinl who, in name of tLe 
Order, receives the profession; his ,viII .or internal 
consent, and sufficient external acceptance. 
On the part of the religious several other conditions 
are necessary; as, for instance, lawful age, a year of 
probation, freedom from every bond ,vhich ,vould, by 
law, hinder the validity of profession, such as the bond 
of consumnlatec1 matrimony, or of the episcopate, or of 
profession in a more strict Order apart fron1 dispensation 
or lawful leave ; liberty also to the exclusion of such fear 
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as \vould affect a constant man, and of ignorance, and 
fraud; internal consent likewise, or intention to profess, 
and sufficient external manifestation of the same, either 
express or im plici t. 
SometÏIues profession is null in such wise that it can 
never be ratified or made valid; as when it is made 
in a community or mode of life \vhich has not been 
approved by the Apostolic See as a religious state. 
Should such a body be subsequently approved, this 
,,
ould be no ratification of previous profession, but sub- 
sequent profession \vould be profession for the first time. 
So also on the part of the individual, profession would 
be intrinsically Dull if made by one ,vho was perpetually 
insane or deprived of the use of reason. 
The disability is not so great ,yhich depends on the 
\vill of another, as in the case of a married person after 
consumulated matrimony; or ,y}1Ïch depends on the 
dispensation of a superior, ns in the case of a bishop. 
Professions made by such persons are null, so long as 
the inability continues, but they may afterwards be 
made valid. 
Although vows ,vhich are made in an Order ,yhich 
has not been approyed do not induce the bOlld of 1'eli- 
gious p'r'ofession, they neveltheless possess thei1' Olvn 
validity, apart from intrinsic impediments, and especi- 
ally apart from au ignoranc.e .,vhich supposes that the 
Order is approved. In the latter case not only is there 
no profession, but the vows thc1l1sclves are not valid, and 
do not bind, from defect of intention and voluntariness. 
Profession ,Y}lÌch is once invalid is never confirmed 
simply by lapse of time, even if the defect by reason 
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of ,vhich it ,yas invalid should be removed, as, for 
instance, defect of age. r.rhere nlust, as in the case of 
11latrÏ1nony, "rhich once null can never begin to be valid 
solely from lapse of time, after reuloval of the defect, be 
iteration of consent such as ,vill be efficacious in the 
present to induce obligation. Profession ,vhich is null 
is therefore said to be ratified, not in the sense that the 
first profession now begins to be valid, for it cannot. be 
made valid, but because ill place of it there is effected a 
l1e,v and valid profession. 
In order that profession once invalid 11lay be nlade 
valid, he ,vho is to ratify it must have knowledge of its 
previous defect and nullity, for without this there 
cannot be ne,v consent and sufficient "Till to ratify the 
profession, since ignorance causes the involuntary, or, 
at least, the not voluntary. It is not sufficient that, 
during the time of ignorance of the nullity, one should 
often be in the disposition and have the ,viII to renlain 
in religion, since this is never a ,vill to vo,v or Inake 
profession, but only a disposition or will to fulfil an 
obligation ,vhich is supposed to exist, and such a ,yill is 
not sufficient to ratify a vo,v. 
There must be a new signification of consent, but this 
may be either express or tacit. Either suffices to ratify 
the profession, but each in its own way; that is, a tacit 
sign suffices ou]y to tacit. profession. There must at 
least be voluntary perseverance under the obedience of 
the Order, and in the habit. 
If the invalid profession ,vas preceded hy an entire 
year of noviceship, profession may be 111ade at once 
either expressly or tacitly; but as an entire and COll- 
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tinuous year of noviceship is required by the Council of 
rrrent, if this was interrupted by invalid profession, 
valid profession, either express or tacit, cannot be 
Inade ,vithout auother entire and continuous year of 
noviceship. 
It suffices to iteration of profession either expressly 
or tacitly to persevere in the Order, under its obedience, 
and in the habit, for an entire year, computed from the 
tin1e at which the religiop.
 came to a kno,vledge of the 
nullity of his previous profession, and nevertheless de- 
termined to persevere in religion. 'Vhether the habit 
{)f the professed is common to tbe novices, or ,,
hether it 
is entirely distinct froll1 theirs, if it bas been received 
in tbe invalid profession, it is not necessary to change 
it, but in it the defect of probation n1ay' be supplied. 
Neither is it necessary to perform the actions and 
exercises of the novices, since neither these nor the 
habit of the novices are, as ,ve have seen (page 190), of 
the substauce of noviceship, and so without them the 
defect of probation can be supplied; all that is of the 
substance of noviceship being existence in the Order, 
under its obedience, and 1vith the intention of pro- 
bation. 
"\Vhen the profession was null from a defect ,vhich 
invalidated the consent of the religious only, such as 
feigned consent ,vith absence of internal consent, or as 
fear, or defect of age, a new consent is not necessary on 
the part of the Order, but its previous consent, which is 
regarded as morally persevering, will suffice. .L1nd it is 
not necessary that the Order should have kllo,vlec1ge of 
the previous defect. By the supervening consent of the 
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religious the contract is consumn1ated, and his profession 
is ratified. 
But ,vhen the previous impedin1ent invalidated con- 
sent 011 both sides, both parties n1ust have knowledge 
of it in order that both may give a fresh, a la\vful, and 
an efficacious consent. 'Ve have an example of this in 
defect of the year of probation, \vhich is ordained in 
favour of both contracting parties. In this case the pre- 
vious consent of the Order \vas unla,vful and inefficacious, 
and, therefore, nothing can validly be "built upon it as 
virtually persevering, but a ne,v acceptance is necessary 
\vith consent which is la,vful and of itself sufficient, and 
this there cannot be ,vithout knowledge of the previous 
defect. 
Probation in religion should be made either according 
to the Rule prescribed by the Order, or at least accord- 
ing to the \yill of the superior \vho dispenses therein 
or grants another mode of probation. And this cannot 
be done unless the Order or its prelate should be 
aware that the subject is not professed, but is ful- 
filling his year of probation. This, therefore, n1ust 
1e kno\vn to him from the beginning of that year, 
for other,vise he could not prove his subject, either 
according to the Rule or according to his o\vn judgment. 
I t does not suffice that he should afterwards, at the end 
of the year, voluntarily accept the perseverance of that 
year with the con1nlon life of the professed as sufficient 
p
obation, for that ,,"ould be to renounce the right 
granted to hÏ1n in order to the probation of his subject; 
and this, since the date of the Council of Trent, cannot 
be done. 
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'Vhenever the reception to the habit is null, the 
whole term of probation ,vhich is founded upon it can 
never be validly reckoned in order to complete the year 
of probation which is necessary in order to the validity 
of profession; and, therefore, in order that profession 
should be ratified, ,vhether expressly or tacitly, there 
Blust always be a new and valid reception, and there- 
after an entire year of prob,1tion before profession. 
If the reception to the habit "\yas valid, but the pro- 
fession was null as having been n1ade before the end of 
the tern1 of probation, the ,vhole time of perseverance in 
religion under the idea of valid profession avails nothing 
to\\'"ards the cOlllpletion of the year of probation, since 
during that time the person was not on probation, and 
so it ,vas not a time of noviceship. 


IL-DoES INVALID PROFESSION PRODUCE ANY EFFECTS? 
"\Vhen profession, made in good faith and "\vithbut 
fault, is simply and absolutely null, ,vhether in the 
nature of things, or from the ordinance and institution 
of the Church, it has in itself no effect; but accidentally 
it lllay have SOlne effect, although rather in the external 
101'11/1]1, than in conscience. By reason of ignorance, and 
so long as such profession is supposed to be valid, it 
,vill bind in conscience as if it ,yere true profession in 
the same way as in any other case of erroneous con- 
science. If the ignorance is public, and the person is 
in common esteem held to be professed, all the acts 
,vhich are proper to professed religious will, if done by 
him, be valid, the defect being for the sake of the public 
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welfare supplied by la,v. lIe nlay, moreover, in the 
external foru1n be justly obliged to remain in religion, 
and consequently bound to obey and to obserye the 
Rule. In such a case he should be counselled to ratify 
his previous profession; since, morally speaking, it ,yill 
be very difficult to renlain in that state apparently and 
not l
eally, and, enculllbered with his obligation to the 
external 101'1 lon, to conduct himself as if he ,vere truly 
professed. Nay, it is probable that if he himself raised 
the doubt as to the validity of his profession, and could 
not prove it in the external f01'u'In, he might be justly 
obliged and compelled by the Order to reiterate his pro- 
fession; and if so, he must then do this truly, and with 
intention, and not feignedly. This is not unreasol1able, 
considering the common good and the evils to be 
avoided, and also bearing in mind that this obligatiou 
is not inlposed ,yithout some previous voluntary action 
on his part, such as ,vas the previous profession. 
rhat 
profession, if nlade, as is supposed, in good faith and 
\vithout fault, ,vas necessarily nlade on his part ,vith 
the intention of profession. 
Apart, ho\vever, from this obligation of the external 
f07
u1n, if a person is certain before God of the nullity of 
his profession, he is not bound to ratify it. 'Vhen 11e 
is compelled by a judgment of the public authority to 
remain in religion, this binds him at nlost to external 
acts, and not to internal acts, \vhich are in such a case 
only of counsel. Although bound to external observance 
and obedience, he is not bound before God to the sub- 
stance of religious vows; and so a sin conullitted by 
him against chastity ,vill not be sacrilegious, nor ,yill an 
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act of proprietorship or disobedience ,vhich is done by 
him be a sin against religion, although it may be sinful 
on other grounds. Apart from scandal he is not bound 
to observance .of the Rule, for this obligation arises only 
from true profession and true VO\vs. Nay, rigorously 
speaking, he is not bound to remain in religion if he can 
leave it without violence, injury, or scandal. If this is 
impossible, he may be bound for the security of his con- 
science to ratify his profession, in order that he may 
rightly fulfil the obligations and perform the acts proper 
to a state in which he must necessarily remain. 
Even ,vhen profession is null fron1 defect of consent, 
through feigning, and by the fault of the individual, it 
nevertheless does not of itself oblige him to the religious 
state, or to observance of the Vo\VS; although accident- 
al]y it may happen that he is even farther obliged than 
in the previous case of profession 'v hich, although made 
in good faith and "\yithout fault, was invalid. 
All that follo\vs from bad faith or fraud is liaùilitv to 
01 
punishment, and the obligation of restitution for allY 
injury or damage, such as restitution for alin1ellt or 
other expenses ,vhich have not already been counter- 
balanced by his services; but he cannot be compelled 
for the sake of such ends to profess religion. 
He is, ho,vever, hinlself responsible for the incon- 
YClliences and perils "\vhich flow accidentally from his 
fcigned profession, and if he cannot prove its nullity in 
the external fvru'ì1
, he may be compelled to ratify it ; 
and since he cannot plead ignorance, he cannot "\vith a 
safe conscience long renlain without ratification, if he 
cannot leave the Order ,,'ithout scandal. 
VOL. I. S 
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'Vhen profession is null of ecclesiastical hnvonly, it 
may of itself produce certain effects, if these are expressed 
in tbe law. As the Church can invalidate profession in 
\vhole, so can she invalidate it also in part, while in 
part she accepts it. The profession can therefore pro- 
duce that effect as regards which it ,vas accepted, 
although as regards other effects it is null; and it is 
accepted as regards that effect ,vhich is expressed in the 
law, and consequently the profession of itself induces 
that effect. Be it observed, however, that this effect 
follo,vs from the profession, not as it is invalid, but as it 
is in part valid. 


IlL-CAN A PERSON LAvVFULLY LEAVE THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE AFTER ]\;IAKING A PROFESSION 'VHICH 'VAS 
NULL? AKD IN WHAT WAY CAN HE DO SO? 


"T e suppose that the invalid profession has not been 
ratified, for if it has been ratified, it is no longer invalid 
but valid, and in every way to be observed; and ,,'e 
suppose also that he ,vho ,vas invalidly professed does 
not ,vill to ratify his previous profession; and this he 
can la,vfully refuse to do, for he can aban<don the habit 
vlÌthout in conscience incurring apostasy or excommuni- 
catioll, since his invalid profession did not constitute 
him a religious or oblige hÏ1n to perseverance. 
Such a person, leaving religion, n1ay embrace allY 
state ,vhatsoever at his will, so far as previous profession 
is concerned, for he remains as free as he ,vas before. 
It may be that otherwise, and apart from profession, by 
reason of a simple vow an obligation should rcn1ain, and 
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if so, he must embrace a state in which his vow ",.ill Dot 
be violated. 'Vhen profession is valid as regards its suL- 
stance, but \vithout obligation to a particular Orller, the 
person professed nlay lawfully leave the habit of the 
OrJer in ,vhich he ,vas professed, but he is not absolutely 
free to embrace any state ,vhatsoever, although he filay 
choose any religious state he pleases. 'Ve are here 
speaking of what is lawful, and not of ,vhat is most 
expedient and belongs to counsel. This woulll be to 
ratify his profession in the sanle Order, or at least to 
make fresh profession in another Order of equal or more 
strict observance. 'Vhat, however, should be coullselled 
in individual cases belongs to prudence, after considera- 
tion of particular circumstances. 


In order that a thing should aLsolutely and in every 
way be done la\vfully, not only must the act be sub- 
stantially la,vful, but it must be done also in a la \V- 
ful manner. Now, profession Inay be null either in 
conscience only and before God, or before God and 
also before His Church. ....l profession is null in the 
former "ray which has a defect ,vhich is so hidden that 
it cannot be proved before the Church, either because it 
springs from a merely internal cause, such as defect of 
internal consent; or because, although external, it \\
as 
from the outset hidden; or certainly because, although 
it 'vas at one time capable of proof, the \vitnesses are 
now dead or beyond reach; and, finally, ,vhenever the 
nullity is so hidden that it cannot be proved in court. 
\Vhen, on the other hand, the profession is in reality 
Hull, and its defect can he sufficient.ly proved in the 
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ecclesiastical courts, it is said to be null before God and 
before the Church. 
A profession ,yl1Ïch should be invalid in the fOl'lt1n of 
the Church, and at the same time valid before God, is 
n10raJIy in1possible. Since profession is always made 
publicly and before witnesses, and is as a rule consigned 
to ,yriting in order that proof of it may remain, if it had 
in reality and before God aU things necessary to validitYr 
it could also be proved valid in the fOTU/JJ1 of the Church, 
especially since profession is al\vays presumed in the 
jÒ1
urn of the Church to be valid, so long as the opposite 
has not been proved. 

rhe testimony of a religious that he had no intention 
to make profession is not to be believed, even if he con- 
firms it by an oath, unless this should be corroborated 
by other sufficient proof. His external profession begets 
a vehement presumption against his oath, and, more- 
over, the contrary ,yould be to the prejudice of a third 
party, namely, of the Order which, in virtue of his pro- 
fession, has acquired a right over him, and to the pre- 
judice also of God Himself to "\Vhom this right principally 
belongs. It is like,vise to the prejudice of the common 
good, and of the ,vhole religious state, for if such an oath 
"Tere admitted the door ,vould be opened to countless 
frauds, and there would be nothing stable in the re- 
ligious state. By the mere fact that the person affirms 
and ,vishes to swear that he had not the intention to 
make profession or did not internally consent, he con- 
fesses that he acted feigningly and unfaithfully, and 
that therefore he is not ,vorthy of belief. 
The same is true of every other external defect which 
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is wholly hidden and cannot be proved; and this princi- 
pally by reason of the prejudice to third parties and the 
clamage to the common good. 'rhe only difference is 
that, when the defects are extrinsic, they can be alleged 
,vithout manifestation of previous infidelity or feigning, 
for one might make profession in good faith \yith a defect 
of age which was unkno\vn to himself, or forced by fear 
which, by reason of that very fear, he could not declare 
at the time, and therefore greater credit m
ght be given 
to Lis oath, especially taken in conjunction \vith his 
respectability and other circumstances; and yet it is not 
of itself sufficient, apart fron1 other testimony or proofs. 
In order that the Church should regard a profession 
as null, it is not sufficient that it should llot be proved 
to have been validly made; for if there is a doubt, it 
\vill he given ill favour of the profession in the san1e ,yay 
as in the parallel case of matrimony. 
He \vho is certain in his conscience that his profes- 
sion is null, although he cannot prove its nullity in the 
fO'J"u1n of the Church, has the right to leave religion un 
his o\vn authority, and to embrace any other state, evcn 
that of n1atrimony, so far as his profession is concerned, 
and apart from consideration of other hindrances, such 
as scandal, or a vow. Since such an one is not bound in 
conscience to remain in religion, he has a right to his 
liberty; and since he cannot obtain it by means of the 
ecclesiastical judge, he can recover it on his own autho- 
rity. He does 110 injury to the OrJer, for he does not 
deprive it of anything \vhich belongs to it, and so he is 
not bound after\vards to restore to it either hÏ1nse]f or 
anything else; neither does he sin against God, since 
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he had in no ,yay bound himself to Hinl; and, further, 
he does not Sill by reason of the nlanner in ,vhich 
he recovers his liberty, since no other is possible to 
him. 
vVhen the person from the beginning did an injury 
to the Order by professing ,vithou t internal consent or 
intention, or with some other hidden defect, of ,,"hich 
he hinlself was a,vare, the injury is not even in this case 
such as must necessarily be repaired by profession, and 
it will be sufficient to nlake good any temporal loss 
"7 hich he has caused to the Order. If no damage has 
been done besides the deception, it ,viII be sufficient to 
do penance for that sin, since the injury consists more 
in the manner of doing the thing than in a thing itself 
"\vhich is such as to denland restitution. For the same 
reason, if he was at the first professed in good faith, and 
after\yards, ,vhen the defect came to his knowledge, 
delayed either to ratify his profession or to leave the 
Order, he will be bound to restore to it so nluch . of its 
goods as he has consumed for his own use, but he will 
not be deprived of his right to leave and to recover his 
liberty; and in making restitution he can compute the 
services rendered by hÜn to the Order during the period 
of delay; for before that, and "T hile he was in good 
faith, he had a right to the use of ,vhat he received of 
the goods of the Order. 


'Vhell profession can be proved invalid before the 
Church, a person ,,,ho has been publicly professed, and 
is esteemed a religious, should not on his own authority 
abandon the habit and religious state, but should 
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demand his freedonl at the hands of the ecclesiastical 
prelate. 
If he should leave on his own authority he ,vill sin 
grievously. He ,vill, moreover, be bound in conscience 
not to avail himself of the privileges of religion, not 
only because, by a decree of the Council of Trent, he is 
deprived of them, but also because, as is supposed, he 
kno\vs for certain that he is not a true religious, and 
by his departure he has forfeited all the right that he 
n1Ïgbt have had to enjoy them so long as in the forun
 
of the Church he was considered as living in the 
religious state. After he has once taken his departure, 
however badly he may have acted, he will not be bound 
to return to the Order, since neither by reason of pro- 
fession is he bound, tbat being supposed to be null; nor 
does the Council inlpose this obligation upon him, for 
it says only that he should be compelled to remain in 
the monastery, and not that he is bound to return to 
it. Further, he does not incur excomnlunication ipso 
facto, or any penalty imposed by the law for apostasy 
from religion, for he is not an apostate in reality, 
although he is oue in outward appearance; and his 
fault was only in his inordinate and undue mode of 
recovering his liberty; and this is not true apostasy. 
"\Vhen the Cou
cil extends the penalties of apostasy to 
this fault, it is not as ipso facto incurred, but as to be 
in1posed by the judge. Even if commanded to return 
uuder pain of excommunication and of being declared 
contunlacious, he is, nevertheless, not obliged in con- 
science, or bound by the censure, save as regards ex- 
ternal observance of it; for since the precept is only on 
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presunlption, and is not in accordance wit.h the nlatter 
of fact, it does not binet 


lV.-THE "QUINQUENNIUM" PRESCRIBED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


The Council of Trent, desirous to obviate the disturb- 
ances ,vhich, under pretext of invalid profession, nlight 
arise in religious Orders, ordained that all religious who 
might desire to allege the nullity of their profession 
must do so before the Japse of five years, after which 
they should not be heard. 
This quÙlquennÙt1n is to he computed fronl the day 
of profession, ,vhether express or tacit; and in the 
latter case it is that day on which the religious C01l1- 
pleted an entire year in religion, during ,vhich he had 
al \vays worll t.he comnlon habit of the professed; or that 
day 011 ,,,hich, after conlpletion of the year of probation, 
he put on the habit which ,vas proper to the professed; 
for from that date, and not before, he could be reckoned 
as tacitly professed. 
The Council introduced a presunlption of law that he 
who had for five years renlained in religion and never 
reclaimed, either Inade true profession from the begill- 
J1Ïl1g, or during the course of that time ratified an invalid 
profession, and therefore it ordained that he should not 
afterwards be heard. 
But that the Council should have caused such a per- 
son, whether he ,villed it or not, to be a true religious, 
is a thing impossible, for consent on the part of the in- 
dividual is so intrinsic to religious profession and the 
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religious state, that without it the existence of that 
state and profession would be a contradiction in terms. 
l\Ioreover, the three substantial vo,vs are of the 
essence of profession, and a vow is a personal act which 
cannot he done without one's own consent; and so one 
cannot possibly be made a true religious in virtue of 
any law, and solely by prescription of time. 
. 
The Council only denies action in the ecclesiastical 
fortI/in, and imposes no ne,v obligation in conscience, for 
it cannot by reason of lapse of time inlpose so groat a 
burden on one who truly and before God is free. The 
Order, in like manner, does not acquire by prescripti on 
any such right or dominion over the person that in 
virtue thereof he should be bound of justice either to 
ratify his previous invalid profession, or to remain for 
ever in the service of the Order. This would be a most 
grievous burden, and greatly to the prejudice of that 
human liberty which is so natural to man that it cannot 
be taken a,vay save for the gravest cause. N either can 
the religious state be inflicted as a penalty by way of 
bondage, for in this case the person does not deserve 
such a punishment, and in the second place infliction 
of the religious state would not be a becoming method 
of punishment, since that state is ordained as a means 
towards individual perfection, and therefore should be 
voluntary. 
There are some cases of exception when a religious 
may be heard in favour of the invalidity of his profes- 
sion, notwithstanding the lapse of the quinquenniurn. 
Since the la 'v is founded on a presumption, 'v henever 
this presumption evidently or by sufficient proof falls 
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to the ground, the law falls "rith it. This ,vill be the 
case ,vhen during the ,vhole period of five years the 
person could not possibly demand his right before the 
Ordinary, and especial1y if he was hindered 1y force or 
fear on the part of the Order; or, again, if he was 
invincibly ignorant of the nullity of his profession; 
although this is not to be presumed, but has to be proved. 
In this case the quinquenniu'J1
 will be con1puted from 
the day on which he came to a kno\vledge of the nullity; 
for, since the Council wished to allow five years during 
which ratification of profession was possible, and such 
ratification ,vas impossi1le so long as the person ,vas 
ignorant of the nullity of his profession, the tin1e of 
ignorance ought not to be computed in the quinqucn- 
nUt1n. 
A third exception is ,y hen the defect of the profes- 
sion is such that it is evident that it could not have 
been removed during the whole time of the quinquen- 
niu1n, and consequently that the previous invalid pro- 
fession could not have been ratified. In this case the 
presunlption of law ceases, since it can evidcntly be 
proved not only that the person is not, but that he 
could not have been a religious. 
It follo\ys also that ,vhenever the nullity of the pro- 
fession, and its cause, is such that the profession could 
not have been ratified by tbe consent of the religious 
alone, without a ne\v consent, and so without a new 
express or tacit admission on the part of the Order, and 
it is evident that the Order had no knowledge of the 
defect, the presumption ceases, and a restitution of time 
is due for the period of ignorance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE VOvV OF POVERTY. 


I.-Is POVERTY KECESSARY TO SALVATION 
 


CERTAIN heretics, such as the ApostoJici, Pelagians, and 
Fraticelli, luaintained that poverty was necessary to 
salvation. But actual poverty is neither necessary to 
salvation, nor is it of precept. This is certain as of faith, 
and is sufficiently established by the practice and actual 
condition of the Church. "T ere it other,vise, the Church 
\yould have erred, and the greater number of the faith- 
ful, even \vhile observing all other precepts, would be in 
the state of damnation. This is incompatible ,vith the 
Church's sanctity, and "Tith her veracity. 
Divisioll of property, and the dominion of individuals 
over property, is contrary to no naturalla 'v. 
l\Ioreover, in the state of fallen nature, it is both 
fitting and morally necessary. "\Vere it otherwise, men 
\yould scarcely be induced to till the fields, to apply 
themselves to business, or to do what is necessary for 
the support of themselves and of their families. 
Again, the seventh precept of the Decalogue, "rhich 
forbids stealing, belongs to the natural law, and is 
necessary to morality; hence the . possession of property 
and don1inion, as these arc intrinsically supposed by it, 
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cannot be contrary to the natural law. The definition 
of theft is, Acceptio rrei alienee, invito dOl1
ino: "The 
taking a,vay of another's property, against the will of 
its o,yuer." 
In the Old 
['estament \ve find that from the beginning 
of the human race men possessed property, and we read 
of very holy men "rho ,yere very rich. 
In the possession of property there can be no injustice, 
for no one can be assigned to WhOlll injury is thereby 
done; and apart from injustice there can be in it no 
ground of ,yickedness. 
T'he testimonies from Christ's teaching, such as His 
,vords,-" It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich 111an to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven" (St. l\iatt. xix. 24); and,-" Everyone of 
you that doth not renounce aU that he possesseth cannot 
he 
Iy disciple" (St. Luke xiv. 33), which heretics have 
quoted in support of their error, not only do not favour 
it, but are in contradiction to it. 
He did not lJrescT'ibe actual poverty and renunciation 
of all goods as necessary to salvcttion, but only counselled 
it as useful in order to lJe1fection, and as rendering 
the work of salvation easier. 

rhis is evident, for \vhen the young man asked Hin1, 
-" 'Vhat good shall I do that I may have life ever- 
lasting 1 " Jesus said mere]y,-" If thou ,villest to enter 
into life, keel] the cO'ln'fnand'lnents." And \vhen he asked 
Him ""7hich 1 " He set before him the precepts of 
the Decalogue, making no mention of either riches or 
poverty. Then when the young man said,-" All these 
have I kept from n1Y youth, ,vhat is yet ,vanting to me 
 " 
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Jesus ans,,"ered,-" If thou 
villest to be pCJ:fect, go, sell 
,vhat thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
ha ve treasure in heaven; and come, foHow l\ie." He 
distilJguished bet\veen two things, bet\Veell entrance 
into life and perfection, as distinct in themselves, as 
to be oLtained by different means, and the foriner as 
possible ,vithout the latter. rrhe correlative distinction 
of n1eans follo\ys necessarily frolll this distinction of 
ends. There is the same distinction between oòservance 
of the cOlllnlandnlents and renunciation of all goods as 
bet\veen entrance into life, or salvation, on the one hand, 
and perfection on the other hand. 
As regards the other passage, the term clisciJ?le of 
Christ is capable of t\yO different nleanings. It stands 
SOllletillleS for everyone ,vho follo\vs the faith of Christ, 
especially if his faith is living, and he perseveres in it; 
as "Then Jesus said,-" If you continue in 1\ly \vord, you 
shall be 1\1 y disciples indeed" (St. John viii. 3 I). Some- 
times, agaiu, it is specially applied to those \vho imitate 
Christ by perfection of life and renunciation of the ,,,"orld. 
St. Paul also, in his exhortation to Timothy,-" Charge 
the rich of this ,vorld not to be high-minded, nor to hope 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, ,vho giveth 
us abundantly all things to enjoy; to do good, to be 
rich in good ,yorks, to distribute readily, to communi- 
cate, to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they n1ay obtain true 
life" (I Tim. vi. I 7- 19), supposes that rich nlcn, even 
,,
hile they retain their riches, niay lay hold on the true 
life, so long as they do not cleave ,vith excess to their 
riches, but use then1 rightly. 
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II. - Is A PRO:\IISE OF POVERTY, OR ITS OBSERVANCE 
UNDER VOW, A GOOD 'YORK, AND A 'YORK WHICH IS 
BETTER THAN A 'YORK "\VHICH IS 1\IERELY GOOD 
 


This has been denied by certain heretics ,vho, going 
to the opposite extrenle, have said that it is Letter to 
retain one's temporal goods and give alms fronl then1, 
than to renounce all things. Some, 'v ho despise and 
condemn the other counsels and vows, despise and con- 
demn this also. They say that for men to consecrate their 
poverty to God as all act of ,vorship is superstitious and 
sacrilegious; and that voluntarily to embrace poverty 
ill order to avoid worldly cares is vain and foolish, since 
it is enough to endure the poverty ,vhich cannot be 
averted, and because lack of necessaries begets greater 
anxiety and solicitude. They quote the ,vords of So]o- 
mon,-" Give me neither beggary nor riches" (Prov. 
xxx. 8). 
That a simple YOW of poverty is of itself good and 
holy and better than n1erely good, is certain, and of 
Catholic faith. 
rrhe object or matter of the VO'Y, nan1ely, poverty, 
cannot be eviJ, since it is contrary to no precept. As 
there is no hnv, either natural or posit.ive, which forbids 
to Iran the possession of riches, so certainly there is no 
law ,yllÌch commands him to procure òr possess then1. 
But in order that poverty n1ay be the matter of a vo,v, 
it must not only be not evil, but Le something better 
than its opposite, which is also good; and so belong to tlle 
nun1ber of those goods ,vhich are of supererogation and 
counsel. 1'hat povert.y is of this character, is clear froln 
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the teaching of Christ referred to in the preceding chap- 
ter. As St. 'rhomas says,-" Poverty is good, not in 
itself, but inasllluch as it deli vel'S from those things by 
I ,vhich a man is hindered. in seeking after spiritual things." 
The impediments of riches give the measure of the 
advantages of poverty. 
Riches attract and allure the heart to the love of 
them, as experience teaches, and as ,vas sho,vn in the 
case of that young man ,vho ,vent a,vay sOlTo\vful, be- 
cause of his great riches, ,vhell Jesus told him that if 
he had the ,vill to be perfect, he should go and divest 
himself of a11 that he had. St. Augustine says,-" It is 
one thing not to will to incorporate things that are ,vant- 
ing, it is another to cut off those that are already incor- 
porated: the forlner, like food, are rejected; the latter, 
like lllembers, are amputated." 
This love of riches and temporal goods of itself 
hinders the perfection of charity; for it can scarcely be 
indulged without some imperfection or slight fault, for 
either the riches are loved not merely for the sake of 
God or virtue or necessity, but for themselves and the 
pleasures or honours 'v hich they procure; or they are 
loved more than is fitting, and so distract and occupy 
the n1Índ that it cannot be directed so frequently or so 
fervently towards God, as St. Augustine says,-" He 
loves Thee less who along with Thee loves somewhat 
,vhich he loves not for the sake of '
rhce." 
The ,vords of the rich man in the parable,-" Soul! 
thou hast 111 ucll goods laid up for many years, take thy 
rest, eat, drink, make good cheer" (St. Luke xii. 19), 
indicate other spiritual hindrances presented Ly riches, 
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such as forgetfulness of death and of the life to come, 
and affection to carnal pleasures, along with a too great 
security. 

rhere is also the solicitude which is necessary in order 
to the preservation of riches. The" solicitude of this 
,yorld and the deceitfulness of riches," are thorns ,vhich 
"choke th e word" (St. J\Iatt. xiii. 22). 
A good use of riches, n10reover, is very difficult, and 
there is this tendency that, the Inore riches a man 
acquires, the lllore he desires to increase then1. It is 
clear, then, that the possession of temporal goods is in 
itself, and as a general rule, rather all verse to than 
in favour of perfection. 
Spiritual perfection consists chiefly in contemplation 
and love of God; and this is hindered by solicitude for 
ten1poral things. It consists, secondarily, in the exer- 
cise of moral virtues, in which riches nlay indeed be of 
service, but, on the ,vhole, by reason of the difficulty of 
their perfectly right use, they are more of a hindrance 
than an aid, and that even in the active life. " They 
,vho ,vould become rich fall into telnptation and into 
the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable and 
hurtful desires, which dro,vn nlen in perdition and de- 
struction; for covetousness is the root of all evils, which 
some desiring have erred from the faith, and have en- 
tangled thenlselves in n1any sorro\ys JJ (I Tim. vi. 9, 10). 


The idea of voluntary poverty includes t\VO thillgs,- 
the 1l'ill to lack riches, and actual lack of riches. In- 
1.'OluntctTY poverty denotes only the latter, and may be 
an incentive to vice, instead of a nleans towards virtue. 
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Hence Solonlon saiL1,-" Give nle neither beggary nor 
riches, give me only the necessaries of life;" and he 
adds the reason,-" lest, perhaps, being filled, I should be 
tempted to deny, and say, \Vho is the Lord? or being 
compelled by poverty, I should steal, and forsvyear the 
name of n1Y God" (Prov. xxx. 8, 9). St. Thomas, 
in his book on the Rule of Princes, says that those 
"Tho are voluntarily poor and despise riches are the 
Lest for the gO,\Ternlnent of a conlmoll"Tealth, while 
those who are poor Ly necessity are the nlost unfitted, 
because they are easily corrupted, and turn all things 
to their o,vn profit by reason of their desire of those 
riches which they lack. 


As poverty is itself a good of supererogation, so also 
to promise poverty by vow, and consecrate it to God, is 
a work of counsel, and a work which is better than a 
merely good work. From the \yords of Christ, \\Then He 
counselled poverty, may also be gathered that He coun- 
selled a vow of poverty; for if He counselled poverty, 
He counselled its perpetuity, and to secure perpetuity 
is the purpose of a vow. l\Ioreover, \yhen He coun- 
selled poverty in order to perfection, He still nlore 
counselled perfection itself; but poverty, \vhich is con- 
secrated to God by vo'\v, is both n10re perfect, and 
is more conducive to\yards perfection. St. Tholnas 
observes that Christ, teaching ,vhat is necessary to per- 
fection, con1prehenc1s that ,vhich is necessary in order to 
the staLility of the purpose of perfection, for if it be 
not stable it is not perfection. This stability is effected 
by means of u. vow. 
VOL. I. T 
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Peter, ,vho, with his fellow-Apostles, had but little 
to leave, said,-" Behold, "Te have left all things, and 
have follo,ved Thee." In order to a perfect leaving of 
all things, it is required that they should be so left 
that they cannot again be recovered. In the same way, 
goods ,vhich might be acquired ill the future are not 
left, unless they are so left by affection and ,vill that 
they nlay not in the future be acquired and possessed. 
This necessitates a promise. 
'Ve have the example also of the primitive Church 
in its imitation of the Apostles, for ,ve read tbat " the 
multitude of the believers had hut one heart and Olle 
soul, and neither did anyone of them say that of the 
things which he possessed, anything was Lis own, but 
all things were common to them" (Acts iv. 32). 
That this kind of poverty ,vas confirmed by vow, ,ye 
gather from the case of Ananias and Saphira. 'They 
,yere punished miraculously and most grievously, for 
having secretly reserved for themselves part of the price 
of their land which they had sold, thereby lying to God, 
and attempting to deceive St. Peter. Unless in so doing 
they had acted contrary to a promise made to God, and 
to the prejudice of religion, there ,vould not appear to 
have been in their action any mortal sin. Although it 
,yould have been hypocrisy and a lie, it ,vould not have 
been a sin against justice or against charity towards their 
neighbour, nor against the reverence due to God; and 
as a lie it ,vould not have been pernicious, nor as hypo- 
crisy hurtful to others; nor ,vould it have been a scandal, 
seeing the matter was hidden. The grievous malice of 
their act ,vhich merited such a punishment, must have 
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arIsen from their violation of a vow. So the a.ncien t 
Fathers have understood and interpreted this passage. 


A simple vow of poverty is in itself good, and ll1ay 
fall under counsel. It may be made in two ways. (I.) 
By relinquishing all private d01ninion or j
ree use of 
one's own goods, but so as that they may be retained ill 
-common in some congregation of ,vhich the individual 
beCOll1eS a member, and used by him, not by his o"
n 
right, but by that of the whole community, and in virtue 
-of dispensation. (2.) By a vo,v not to possess any goods, 
but this without any change of state or incorporation 
into any community; and so consequently Ly an aban- 
donment of all goods, whether as belonging to an indi vi- 
dual or as belonging to a community. 
Both ways have been condemned by heretics; the 
first as not being for the divine service, but for one's 
(HVn advantage, such a VO\V an10unting to a nlore secure 
provision for one's self for the future; the other as rash 
and contrary to charity, both to\vards one's self, and 
towards others, as compelling one either to be in ,vant of 
the necessaries of life, or to Leg them frOITI others. 
As regards the first objection it is sufficient to recall 
the practice of the prinlitive Church, which ,vas under 
the guidance of the Apostles, when no one of the 
believers said "that of the things which he possessed 
.anything was his own, but all things ,vere common to 
them . . . ncither was there anyone among theln 
that wanted, for as many as were o\vners of lands or 
Louses sold them, and brought the price of the things 
they sold, alid laid it do,,'"!} before the feet of the 
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Apostles, and distribution was made to every man ac- 
cording as he had need" (..A_cts iv. 32--35). 
Although goods "\vhich are relinquished by a particu- 
lar person are possessed by the conlIDunity to which he 
belongs, this does not prevent his having made a true 
oblation of thenl to God, for he has deprived hinlself of 
his c1onlinion over them, of his right of using them, 
and of administering thenl in his own llame and by his 
o,,"n authority. That he still has the advantage of 
sufficient support is in no way. contrary to the holi... 
ness and religious character of such avow, since the 
counsel of leaving all things does not abrogate the 
la,v of providing for the necessities of the body, but 
causes this to be done with order, mod
ration, and 
humility. 
The second 0 bj ection is answered in the follo,ving 
chapter. 


IlL-Is A SIMPLE VOW OF POVERTY, V{HICH IS 1\iADE 
OUTSIDE THE RELIGIOUS STATE, LA"
FUL AND 
GOOD? 


It is certain that it is. l\Iany saints have led a soli- 
tary life, and in it practised poverty, and nlost likely 
cOllsecrated it to God by vo,v; as, for instance, Paul the 
Hermit and others. St. Anthony, St. Benedict, and 
others, ,vho ,vere afterwards fathers of monastic families, 
began by exercising thenlsel Yes, and devoting themselves 
to God, in this kind of life. 
Again, religious Orders have been approved, and that 
"\\Tith the highest approbation, in ,vhich conlIDunity 
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poverty as ,yell as individual poverty is observed; and, 
therefore, what is lawful for a conllllunity, namely, to 
surrender all dominion over goods, mu
t ùe equally 
la,yful for an individual. 
. From this kind of vow, moreover, may result all the 
advantages of poverty, while there do not of thenlselves 
result disadvantages ,vhich are either contrary to reason 
or hindrances to greater good. 
This is apparent if \ve consider the seven fruits of 
poverty, as given by St. rrhonlas :- 
I. As it is a recognition of sins. 
2. As it is for the preservation of virtues (by reason 
of humility). ." rrhe poor man is glorified by his 
discipline and fear" (Eccles. x. 33). 
3. .1-\..s it promotes quietude of heart. "Our poverty 
,vas sufficient for us " (Tobias v. 25). 
4. .A.s it procures fulfilment of desire. "rrhe Lord 
hath beard the desire of the poor" (Ps. ix. 17). 
5. Participation of Divine sweetness. "Thou hast 
prepared, 0 God, in s\veetness for the poor.;' 
6. Exaltation. "He raiseth the needy from the 
dust. " 
7. An heavenly inheritance-" Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdonl of heaven" (St. 
l\latt. v. 3). 
Poverty,vhich is vowed in this \vay is not contrary 
to charity to\vards oneself, for human nature and indi- 
vidual human beings need but fe\v things, and these 
can easily be obtained, either by one's own labour or by 
nleans of humble begging. N either is it contrary to 
charity to,vards others, for no force is used or necessity 
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laid upon them by begging of their bounty, while there 
is afforded to them an opportunity for the exercise of 
their charity. 
It is sometimes lawful to beg as an exercise of humi- 
lity, even ,vithout any vo,v of poverty, and ,vithout 
having made any renunciation of goods. The disadvan- 
tage of anxiety and solicitude need not be feared if one 
perseveres in the true spirit of poverty, and is content 
to live humbly and in an abject ,yay. 
God has giyen in His Church an example of this in 
the case of St. Alexius, who was not a religious, and 
,vho, having left great riches, perpetually practised 
poverty, living on alnls, first on pilgrimage and after- 
wards d\velling unknown in his father's house, and by 
this means he attained to great sanctity. Although it 
is not recorded that he offered this kind of poverty to 
God by vo,v, yet it is most probable that he con- 
firmed a purpose which ,vas so constant by means of 
a promise. Ho\vever this may be, it is clear that 
,,,hat could so holily be done could also have been 
religiously pronlised. 
'fhe Church desires poverty, even in simple clerics, 
but such poverty as becomes the clerical state and 
dignity. Hence she does not admit any to sacred Orders 
\\Tho have not an income sufficient for their support, 
lest they should be driven to traffic or to actions which 
are unbecoming ecclesiastical persons. In the case of 
clerjcs of higher rank, and. especially for bishops, she 
desires a larger income in order to their due support ill 
a nlanner befitting their condition. She does not ex- 
clude from Orders or from ecclesiastical dignities those 
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who are vol1tnta1'ily poor, since they can have the use 
of the necessary means, although they cannot bave 
dominion over them. But since the besto,val of 
sacred Orders and ecclesiastical dignities is a nlatter 
,yhich concerns the public good of the Church, she is 
right in her practice of not admitting anyone to these 
on the title of poverty, unless it is professed in a manner 
,y hich has been approved by her. At the same time, 
anyone not a religious 'v ho should promise and profess 
poverty in a religious spirit, might la,vfully be admitted 
to sacred Orders on the title of poverty by one 'v ho had 
po,ver to do so. 'Ve have an example of this in the 
case of St. Ignatius and his companions, who "Tere in this 
,yay ordained on the title of poverty before the Society 
had been approved as a true religious body by the 
Church. But since the date of the Council of Trent, 
,vhich, speaking of secular clerics in general, requires a 
benefice or a suitable income in order to oràination, a 
faculty from the Roman Pontiff, or his approbation, is 
necessary in order that any one, ,,
ho is not truly a 
religious, should be admitted to sacred Orders on the 
title of voluntary poverty. 
A simple vo,v of poverty may be made apart from 
any Vo\V of obedience, for poverty and the practice of 
poverty do not necessarily depend upon the will of 
a superior. A VO\V of poverty might even be made 
by the Supreme Pontiff himself who knows no 
superIor. 
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IV.- "THAT IS THE "RE
IOTE" MATTER OF THE YO'V OF 
POVERTY ? 


Since poverty consists in a privation or lack of certain 
things, it can have matter only by ,yay of privation: 
that is to say, the matter of poverty lnust be that of 
,vhich it deprives: in the same ,yay as sin is said to be 
the matter of the sacrament of penance. 
By the 're1note ll1atter of poverty ,ve understand those 
things or riches in the lack of which poverty consists. 
The lYroxin
ate matter is that relation or action of a 
n1an with regard to goods ,vhich is opposed to poverty, 
such as dominion over a thing, or right to it, or any 
use of it ,vhich is equivalent to right or which supposes 
ri g h t. 
The remote matter of poverty extends to only those 
extrinsic goods, whieh are comprehended under the name 
of riches. Not all goods therefore over ".. hich a man bas 
dominion, or of which he has the usufruct or right of 
using, are comprehended under the matter of poverty. 
A]though a man is not properly master of his o,yn 
life, )7et he has a right to his life, and to preserve it. 
This right he not only does not renounce by means of 
poverty, but he cannot renounce it, or divest himself of 
it; although he may sell himself into slavery, he cannot 
sell his life, or alienate his right thereto. 
A man has the right to use the members of his body 
and his faculties in order to the performance of his 
actions, of which he is n1aster; and this right he can 
alienate, as he does when he voluntarily sells or gives 
himself into bondage. But these rights do not belong 
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to the matter of poverty, because they are reckoned not 
alllong riches ,,
hich are extrinsic goods, but among 
corporal goods, which are intrinsic. 
Hence, so far as such intrinsic goods may be the 
matter of a vo,v, they belong to the vow of obedience. 
Internal spiritual goods, such as grace and virtues, do 
not belong to the matter of poverty, for poverty is 
promised as a means in order to their increase. An y 
interference with the use of them will belong to the 
vow of obedience, and ,viII be ordained as a means ill 
order to their perfection. 
Good nan1e and honour also do not belong to the 
111atter of the vo,v of poverty. They cannot be taken 
a,vay from others ,,"ithout sin, and a luan cannot law- 
fully deprive himself of them by his O'V11 act. 
By 'riches is to be understood 'inoney, and whatsoever 
is eq
tivalent to raoney, and can be reckoned at a lJrice, 
or can be converted Ùlto 'inoney. 
Ecclesiastical benefices, ,vhichgive right both to spiritual 
goods and to temporal profits, and degrees such as those 
of doctor or master 'v hich are testimonies of excellence 
and titles of honour, and may also be Ineans of temporal 
emolument, do not fall under the matter of poverty, so 
far as their .spiritual rights and rights of honour are 
concerned. Hence no one in virtue of a vow of poverty 
is rendered incapable of them, or is prohibited from 
desiring, procuring, and accepting them. Of course a 
religious may be rendered incapable of them in virtue of 
his vow of obedience, or by the con.stitutions of his Rule. 
Temporal goods connected with such offices certain]y 
fall under the vow of poverty, and form part of its 
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matter; there being nothing in this connection to de- 
pri ve them of their character of riches. 


'T._ 'VHAT IS THE" PROXIMATE" l\IATTER OF A SI:\:iPLE 
VO,y OF POVERTY? AND CONSEQUENTLY, TO 'VHAT 
DOES SUCH A VOW BIND HI!\I 'VHO MAKES IT? 


A Vo\V of poverty may be lnade in two ways: either 
,vholly and entirely, conlprehending all things which 
poverty can include; or partially, by a promise of 
poverty under certain conditions or linlitations; as, for 
instance, by renouncing the use or usufruct of property 
without renouncing d0111inion over it. 
If poverty is promised simply and absolutely, \\
ith- 
out any lilnitatioll, express or tacit, it js to be helel as 
obliging to poverty entire and complete, and in its' 
unrestricted sense. 
Dorninion, or o\vnership, is a principal right to dis- 
pose of a thing to any use which is not prohibited by 
la \v. 
The ,vord prrincÏjJCtl here distinguishes the lord or 
o\vner of a thing from its adn1Ïnistrator; he being 
properly called lord or o\vner ,vho is, as it ,vere, the 
principal cause of any use of that thing. Another per- 
son may, by permission of its lord or o\Yner, use a thing, 
and even, supposing the permission to have been general, 
dispose of it to any use, and yet at the same time he 
111ay not be the lord or owner of that thing, since he so 
uses it as the instrument of another. Hence, although 
he undoubtedly possesses a right, that right is not 
lyrincipctl but r;ninisterial. 
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God, as God, has supreme dominion, and therefore a 
dominion \v hich is principal in the prinlary and highest 
sense. Under Hinl, Christ, as He is n
a'n, has a donlinion 
of excellence. A commonwealth has \vhat is called alturn 
dOJrìinÙt1n over even those goods which fall under" the 
particular dominion of a private person ,vho is a nlem- 
bel" and subject of that conlnlonwealth. This private 
o,vner has, ho,vever, real principal donÚnion, if the right 
to his property is vested in himself, and if he does not 
merely, by the leave of another, use a right which is 
another's and not his own; just as ,ve speak of that 
cause as a principal cause which operates by its own 
efficacy, although it' may not be the chief cause in 
conlparison with still higher causes. 


Usufruct is the right of using and enjoying a thing 
\vhich is the property of another, \vithout damage to the 
substance of that thing. It is called dorniniurn utile, 
or dominion of use, to dis tin guish it from full dominion, 
or d01niniu'ln clirecturri, that is, dominion of olvnership. 
It gives complete dominion over the fruits of the thing, 
although there is no dominion over the thing itself. 
He who has the u8ufruct of a thing is master and 
o,vner of its fruits, and is thus distinguished froln hinl 
who has only the use of a thing, that is, a right which 
is limited to. a special use and to h,is Olvn use of that 
thing. Such an one has no dominion over it, for he 
cannot either sell or give it a,vay ; he has, however, a 
true and proper right, in virtue of which he can clailn 
the use of it, and he cannot \vithout injustice be de- 
prived of the use of it. Use, in short, is a rjght to the 
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use of a thing ,vithout any o,vnership; while 1.tsufruct 
gives real o\vnership of the fruits, although no owner- 
s hip of that which bears then1. 


DOllzÏn'l'on over temporal goods is the first and princi- 
pal part of the proximate n1atter of poverty. Poycrty 
consists ill the privation or lack of temporal goods, 
and therefore, if it is entire, it excludes chiefly dominion 
over such goods; for from dominion other acts of pro- 
prietorship flo,v; and dominion is that by ,vhich a man 
is constituted as rich, and it also necessitates that 
solicitude in order to its acquisition and preservation 
which is at variance ,vith the vow of poverty. 
A Vo\V of poverty lnade in religion, if it is a solèmn 
YO"T, or if, by the intervention of ecclesiastical la,v, it 
has this effect of a solen1n VO\Y, excludes dominion in 
such ,vise as to annul dominion previously possessed, 
and to hinder dominion for the future. Not so a 
simple vow, apart from any provision of ecclesiastical 
la\v, such as that ,yhich affects Approved Coadjutors in 
the Society; for a purely sin1ple YO\V docs not effect a 
delyrivation of proprietorship, but ob1iges only by ,vay 
of promise. 
lIe \vho makes a merely simple VO\V of poverty, and 
after"Tards receives anything with the intention of 
acquiring dominion over it from one ,vho can give it to 
him, or ,vho possesses himself of a thing ,vhich "Tas previ- 
ously the property of no one, acquires a true dominion over 
that thing, and a real right of property in it, although 
by taking or receiving it he sins. The whole efficacy 
of the pron1Ïse arose fron1 the \vill of the person \y 110 
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Inade it, and this "
as after,yarch; hindered by his con- 
trary ,,
ill; both ,vills being of the same order and having 
the sanle efficacr, and therefore the latter being de
 
structi ve of the former. 
It is other,vise ,vhen there is an intervention of the 
Church, and consequently the addition of the ,vill of a 
superior to the "Till of the person who pronlised poverty, 
for the ,vill of the former, being of greater efficacy, 
renders the ,vill of the latter incapable of accepting 
dOlninion, and this incapacity he cannot by his o\vn ,vill 
alone, or by any contrary act of that ,vill, remove. 
Again, if a. man should by his O\Y11 ,viII transfer 
hÜnself and all his rights, present and future, to the 
dominion of another, he n1akes an actual donation of 
these or a contract ,y hich renders hin1 incapable of the 
possession of property, so that he cannot by his o,vn 
,vill alone restore hÏ1nself to his previous capability of 
c1on1inion or proprietorship, for a present right has no,v 
been acquired by another of 'v hich he cannot deprive 
him, nor can he by his own ",,.ill alone rescind the 
contract. 


Usufruct, use, and possession of a thing as one's pro- 
perty fall under the proximate matter of poverty, and 
all have to be renounced in virtue of a vow of poverty, 
otherwise that Vo\V will be sinned against; for all these 
include either dominion or sonlething ,vhich is equi- 
valent to ùon1inion over a tenlporal thing. 
Usufruct, as it is a dom ' ÙtÙt1n 'Utile, although it is not a 
c01nlJlete dominioll is nevertheless a t1:ue donlÏnion; and, 
so far as advantage to be derived from temporal goods is 
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concerned, it is nlore fruitful than a dominion ,vhieh is 
don
inÌ1.J/}n clÏ1
ectltrn only. I t suffices to make a man 
rich, and to entangle him ,yith secular affairs. Re- 
nunciation of it therefore belongs to the integrity of 
poverty. Usufruct, moreover, as it is a right of USiHg 
and enjoying a thing and o,vnil)g its fruits, is valuable 
at a price, and he ,vho possesses it has true dominion 
over it. 


Use, as distinguished from usufruct, is also a kind of 
d01}
iniu'Jn 'utile, for although it is not a don1inion over 
the thing ,vhich is used, it is still such a right to the 
use of it that that use cannot without injustice be 
hindered or interfered with; and this right is a tem- 
poral good ,Y}1Ïch is valuable at a price, and is reckoned 
among riches. He who has this right has dominion 
over the right, and if he is injured "yith regard to it, 
restitution is due to him of justice. 


Possession, properly so called, also falls under the 
proximate nlatter of poverty, for it is of the idea of 
possession to keep a thing as one's Olvn; to keep it by 
one as the property of another is not to possess it. 


Actual use, as distinguished from the fright to 'Use, 
and all taking or retention or administration of a thing 
\vhich is exercised not ill one's o,vn right and nanle, 
but in dependence on the right or concession of ano- 
ther, is not in itself the matter of poverty so as 
to be excluded by a vo,v of poverty; although some 
moderation or limitation in this n1ay be n1atter of 
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poverty according to the intention of the person ,vho 
n1akes the vo"r. 
This is evident as regards actual use; for without actual 
use of temporal things it would be impossible for a man 
to live; and therefore a man cannot ,vholly deprive 
himself of all actual use, or promise to do so. 
A man cannot also rightly deprive himself of the actual 
retention and quasi possession of certain temporal things, 
and at least of those things ,vhich St. Paul mentions 
when he says to Timothy, "Having food and raiment, 
there,vith let us be content" (I Tiln. vi. 8). An abso- 
lute lack of such things does not belong to that voluntary 
poverty ,vhich is prudent and well pleasing to God. 
Hence neither Christ our Lord, nor His Apostles, nor 
other Saints, have practised this kind of poverty. Al- 
though Christ had not sometimes 'v here to lay His head, 
He had at least the garments ,vhich He used. He was 
deprived of these on the Cross, and patiently and gladly 
bore this extremity of poverty, but His nakedness was 
not a profession of voluntary poverty, but one of the 
injuries and sufferings ,vhich He voluntarily endured for 
men. 'V e r
ad that St. Francis stripped himself of his 
garments, but it does not appear, nor is it likely, that 
he so stripped himself as to stand entirely naked before 
the bishop. He probably di\rested himself of all his 
superfluous and more valuable clothes, retaining those 
only ,vhich ,vere necessary for the covering of his body, 
or, if he put off all his ordinary garments, it ,vas to put 
on a coarse habit which he had received as an alms. 
'Ve read of some Saints ,vho were solitaries that they 
had no clothes, and had only such food as they collected 
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or received for actual use, as, for instance, St. John 
the Baptist, Paul the Eren1ite, St. 1\Iary of Egypt, and 
others. But these rare and extraordinary practices do 
not pertain to the ordinary matter of the vow of poverty; 
and some of them are rather for admiration than for 
Í1nitation, since they sprang from a special inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, as in the case of St. 1\Iary of Egypt 
and St. l\Iacarius, whose hair ,vas their only clothing. 
Actual ad1nin'istration, as such, includes no right of 
dOlninion, use or enjoyn1ent, and so does not belong to 
the matter of poverty. The things adn1inistered are 
held not as one's O\Vll, but as another's, and so are not 
possessed by the adn1Ïllistrator, but by their n1aster or 
o\vner through hÏ1n. To their o\vner they increase and 
perish as to hin1 they belong. .L\ll use and disposal of 
them by the adn1Ïnistrator is sin1ply actual use, since it 
js only of the concession anel will of their owner. 'fhis 
use is such that, in virtue of administration, it cannot be 
turned to the profit and advantage of the adll1inistrator, 
but must be exercised in order to the preservation and 
increase of the property for the advantage of its o,,"ner. 
There is, therefore, no reason ,vhy adn1inistration, as 
such, should be excluded by a vo",. of poverty, and so it 
does not fall ,vithin the matter of poverty. It Inay, 
however, be made matter of obedience both as regard::; 
undertaking it and as regards surrendering it. 
Not only actual achl1inistration, hut also the right to 
Cldn
iniste1'1 is not in itself contrary to poverty, unless 
there should be attached to it son1e temporal enlolument 
so that it should be valuable at a price. A right to 
administer is not dominion or qUClsi dominion over allY 
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temporal good, but is, as it "'"ere, a right to rule and 
govern, \vhich of itself does not result in nlaking the 
administrator trich. 
In excessive actual use by, for instance, luxurious 
living, lodging, or dress, there may be sin by reason of 
scandal, or inasmuch as such luxury is unbecoming the 
state of poverty, but there is not a violation of the vow 
of poverty. 


'TI.-IN WHAT 'VAYS MAY A SI:\IPLE VOW OF POVERTY 
BE VIOLATED? AND "-HAT IS THE GRIEVOUSNESS OF 
SUCH A SIN? 


The obligation of the vow is measured by its matter; 
and according to the measure of the obligation \vill be 
the measure of the sin. 
The first way of sinning is by accepting or retaining 
dominion of anything as one's o,vn (dominion being 
understood to comprehend possession as property and 
the right of using and enjoying, as defined in the 
chapter on the matter of poverty (see page 298); and 
even by desiring to do so, such dominion being the 
proximate matter of poverty, and having been abjured 
by the vo,v, which imn1ediately obliges to lack of 
d01l1inion. 
This sin is of its own nature nlortal, as against a 
vow, and therefore sacrilegious. A sin1ple VO\V, so far 
as regards cS:icntial obligation, does not less oblige 
before God than does a solenln VO\v. Hence the COll- 
demnations of the Saints, directed primarily against 
this sin in nlonks and religious, apply also to it in any 
VOL. I. U 
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one who in any manner professes the ,yay of perfection 
by means of a VO\V of poverty. 
St. Jerome relates the case of a monk of Nitria, who 
left at his death a hundred crowns ,vhich he had gained 
by spinning, and of ,vhom l\Iacarius, Pambo, and Isidore 
decreed that he should be buried ,vith his coin in uncon- 
secratcd ground, and with the words-" Thy money be 
,vith thee to perdition." St. Basil calls this sin theft, 
and compares it to the sin of Judas, which had its 
beginning in theft. 
In order to a mortal sin against a vow of poverty, it 
is certain that there is required grave matter, although 
it is difficult to determine its precise amount. Some 
authors lay it down as a general rule that that matter 
is to be considered grave, as against poverty by way of 
})roprietorship, which ,yould suffice to a mortal sin in 
the case of theft. 


There is a distinction, however, between poverty in 
.a religious and poverty in a person who is under VO\V, 
but who is not a religious. The former is incapable of 
dominion, the latter is not; the fornler is a member of 
a community, and "That he acquires he acquires for the 
community, and ,vhat be has for his use is under the 
dominion of the community; the latter is not a member 
of a comnlunity, and therefore the goods ,vhich he uses 
.are not necessarily under the dominion of another. 
Hence, ,vhen a religious takes anything as his oV\Tn, he 
so violates his vow of poverty as to cOlnmit a sin of 
injustice and theft, since he takes the property of 
another apart from the ,vill of its o\vner. A private 
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person, on the contrary, although he violates his vow of 
poverty by taking or retaining anythiJ;lg as his own, 
does not necessarily thereby do injury to another or 
commit any theft. Hence in a religious that quantity 
suffices to a nlortal sin against poverty which suffices to 
a mortal sin of theft. But there are t\VO kinds of nlalice 
in the sin of a religious, namely, the malice of injustice, 
and that of sacrilege against his vow. Hence, although 
there is never the nlortallllalice of sacrilege by reason of 
proprietorship, unless there be also the Inalice of mortal 
injustice; yet, absolutely speaking, it may be doubted 
\vhether as often as a sin is Illortal by reason of sacri- 
lege, it is also mortal by reason of injustice, the t,vo 
being separable, although it is probable that, in the case 
of a religious, by reason of religion, they are not sepa- 
rated, as \viH be seen. The root of the malice and 
grievousness of sacrilege by reason of proprietorship 
differs from that in the ca
e of theft. In the latter we 
have to look to the injury done to one's neighbour 
\yith regard to external goods; in the forlller simply to 
the infidelity in not keeping a pronlise Illade to God, 
and the injury to Him thence resulting. The lllatter, 
therefore, lnay be grave, not Illerely on the ground that 
it is Illoney or something' of notable value, but on the 
ground that it suffices to constitute a grave promise, and 
that a promise "\vhich concerns the Divine worship. 
In a private person, that is, a person \vho is under a 
Vo\V of poverty but who is not a religious, the t\VO 
nlalices may be so separated that a gross sin of pro- 
prietorship and sacrilege may be committed without in- 
justice or theft. Such a person, by receiving and intend- 
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ing to possess a thing as his own, does not comn1it 
theft or injustice ,vhen he receives it from its o\vner, 
and by his will, and he has no relation to any cOln- 
munity to whose injury his act should redound. His 
act is therefore sacrilegious only, and cannot be measured 
according to the standard of theft. 
Again, in the case of such a person, there may be a 
mortal sin of theft without a mortal sin against his vow 
of poverty. He may take away a thing from its owner 
,yithout any intention of proprietorship or dominion 
over it, but only with an intention of actual use. A 
religious, hO"Tever, ,yho so does will sin against poverty 
on another ground, since, besides dominion, he cannot 
take even the use of things without leave of his 
superIor. 
There nlay be also a sin ,vhich is venial as regards 
poverty by reason of smallness of lnatter, but ,vhich is at 
the same time mortal by ,vay of theft, as for instance, if 
one ,vere to take a needle, a pencil, or an instrument, 
'v hich is in itself of little value, from an artificer who 
for want of it ,vould lose great gain; or, again, in 
the taking of a small sum of 1110ney froIll a very poor 
n1an. 
By reason of the divergence, therefore, in root between 
the two kinds of Inalice ,vhich are implied in a sin against 
the vow of poverty, the rule seenlS preferable that the 
quantity which if promised by vow in alms \\Tould suf- 
fice to a n10rtal sin ,vere the pron1Ïse broken, w"ill suffice 
also for a mortal sin against poverty by acquisition of 
dominion; the cases being equal so far as concerns 
fidelity and the ,vorship of God, ,vhich are here to be 
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regarded rather than any necessity of one's neighbour 
or grievous loss accruing to hill1. 


Apart from proprietorship and dominion, there can 
scarcely be found any other ,yay of viola.ting a pri \Tate vow 
of poverty, for although a religious sins against poverty, 
not only by acquiring or retaining anything as his own, 
but also by gi Villg anything without leave of his superior, 
or by ,vithout leave and independently of Lis superior's 
,,
il1 having anything for his o\vn use, this is impossible 
in the case of a private person who has no superior. He 
may therefore receive without any leave ,vhat is given 
to him for his own use, but not retain or regard it as his 
Olvn property; and since, apart fronl any special inten- 
tion of his, this use is not limited in virtue of his vow of 
poverty, he may give to others \vhat he has for his o\vn 
use, not as if he ,vere master and owner of it, but as he 
is the dispenser of it, who, as regards disposal of it, is 
not bound by the "Till of another; or he may certainly do 
this by permitting another to assume the dominion of it, 
and by surrendering to him ,,"hatsoever right he has, 
by reason of actual possession apart from proprietorship, 
that the thing should not against his ,vill be appropri- 
ated by another. 


If a private person, ,vho is under a Vo\V of poverty, 
should repent of having Inade it, we must distinguish 
the character of this repentance, in order to detern1inc 
whether or not he thereby sins. If his regret is in1per- 
fect, a.nd only by way of IvelleitCls, and such as does not 
exclude an aùsoillte ,vill to continue in poverty and to 
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lack all proprietorship and dOlllinion, he does not pCl' se 
and directly sin against his v
:)\v. He is not unfaithful, 
although he n1ay be less liberal. In a manner he sho,vs 
himself more faithful, inasmuch as, not\vithstanding his 
regret or difficulty, he faithfully keeps his promise, and 
his poverty remains really voluntary. But if his repent- 
ance should be such as to induce a will or desire to 
aSSUll1e proprietorship or dominion over property, then 
there \vill be a direct transgression of his VO,y. 


'TII.- Ho,y AKCIE
T IS THIS PRACTICE IN THE CHURCH 
THAT RELIGIOUS SHOULD POSSESS NO PROPERTY? 
OR BY 'YHAT LA'V OR AT 'YHAT TIME 'VAS THE 
SOLEM
 YOW OF POYERTY INTRODUCED? 


Those who hold that all personal dominion and all 
capability of dominion is essentially at variance ,vith 
the religious state, must assert that this kind of poverty 
,vas observed by religious fro In the first beginning of 
the Church. Since they cannot deny that from the 
beginning there have been religious, they cannot deny 
that there 'v ere in them all thinD's which are of the 
ð 
essence of the religious state. If, therefore, poverty, 
and a vow of poverty, excluding all private proprietor- 
ship, is of the essence of the religiou
 state, it nlust be 
said that the apostles and all their successors in religion 
observed this. This vie\v appears to be supported by 
the tradition of the Fathers, ,yho everY"\\There detest 
proprietorship as ,yholly contrary to religion. 'Ve have 
the case already stated (page 306) of the nlonk of Nitria. 
St. Basil says that a monk nlust not possess anything as 
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his property by right; and he lays down poverty as the 
foundation of religion, both as removing solicitude for 
ten1poral things, and as promoting the union of those 
'v ho live in religion. St. Benedict also says that a 
monk from the day of his profession cannot possess any- 
thing as his property, since he is not to have power even 
over his O\Yll body. These and other Fathers lay this 
c10\Vll, not as something of recent institution, but as 
o bserved by their predecessors. 
As against this vie\v, it is to be ren1embered that no 
one can be rendered incapable of dominion by his own 
purpose alone, or by a vow made in virtue of his own ,viII, 
nay, not even in virtue of any human covenant, unless 
the authority of a canonical ht\v, or the institution and 
approbation of the Church should intervene. This la\v 
did not exist from the beginning of the Church, and it is 
not even very ancient, and therefore tbat kind of poverty 
,yhich excludes all proprietorship could not always have 
existed in the Church, and consequently it cannot pel" 
se pertain to the essence of the religious state. No 
certain trace of such a la\v is to be found in all anti- 
quity, up to the time of the Emperor Justinian, about 
A.D. 530; and all that has been said concerning proprie- 
torship as forbidden to religious at most proves prohibi- 
tion on the part of superiors, and not incapacity in the 
subject, \vhich is a very different thing; and so proves 
not the lack of dominion, but the lack only of pro- 
prietary use. 
So far from there being sufficient evidence of such a 
la\v or custom in the early ages of the Church, there are 
many traces of a contrary practice. There ,vere many 
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solitaries ,yho lived subject to no superior, and yet St. 
Thomas considers these to have been true religious. 
They could not have professed this kind of poverty 
since they must have had some necessaries of food and 
clothing of ,vhich, although they were of little value, 
they had dominion, since there ,yas no conlmunity or 
prelate in whom the dominion might be vested. Hence 
without any leave they could dispose of these goods 
to any lawful use at their 'v ill. Again, there ,vere 
others, chiefly "\\
omen, who entered on the religious 
state in private houses. These must also have had 
some,vhat for their sustenance, and there was no conl- 
munity to which the dominion of such things shoul<l 
belong; and they were not supported from the commOll 
goods of the Church, for that custom did not long con- 
tinue. 'Ve find a third trace of proprietorship and 
dominion in the testanlents which religious were accus- 
tomed to make. St. Anthony left his garments to St. 
Athanasius and the Bishop Sera pion. Hilarion be- 
queathed, besides his clothes, a book of the Gospels. 
Religious could also succeed to the goods of others, as 
their heirs. A certain senator made St. Arsenius his 
heir, and although he ,vollld not accept the heritnge, 
yet the senator supposed that he was capable of 
doing so. 


To arrive at an opinion as to what is most probable 
in this matter, ,ve must prenlise that there are four 
modes of poverty which are possible to a religious man: 
(I.) The first mode or degree is when one can neither 
laufully nor validly have dominion of anything, or use 
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it as his o,vn. This degree is that of all those ,vho now 
make a solemn vo,v of poverty. 
(2.) The second degree is when one cannot la1vfull!J 
have dOll1inion of anything or even use it as his own, 
but is not incapable of dominion. Such ,vould be the 
poverty of those ,vho should make an absolute and entire 
vow of poverty, but apart from any solemnity added 
by the Church. 
(3.) The third degree is ",.hen one is neither incapable 
of dominion, nor is bound by his Vo\V immediately to 
c1epri ve himself of it, but is bound only to 'Use nothi.ng 
as his Olvn. This is the case of approved scholastics in 
the Society. 
(4.) The fourth degree is "\\Then a man is bound by 
vo,v, not to lack of dominion or to absence of all use 
of a thing as his own, but only to not possessing 
or seeking temporal goods beyond a certain lneasure, 
such as is sufficient for support of life, in accordance 
,vith some la\yful or perfect end which he has proposed 
to himself. 
"\Ve suppose that some mode of poverty is necessary 
in order to the religious state, and that some 11lode has 
therefore been observed by all true religious who have 
existeà in the Church from the beginning. All nIodes 
of voluntary poverty are comprehended in those four 
degrees, since religious poverty cannot exclude all 
use of temporal things, for it would not be right volun- 
tarily to assume such a mode of poverty, since it woula 
be contrary both to natural law and also to the end of 
the religious state. That state exists in order to the 
Divine worship, but no one can ,yorship God or perform 
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any action if he has not the use of the necessarIes 
of life. This use, therefore, cannot be excluded by . 
voluntary poverty, but should be so reduced and cir- 
cumscribed that it should not hinder the perfect seryice 
of God. 
All degrees of poverty have this in common, the tak- 
ing a"vay of an excessive superfluity of tell1poral goods, 
,vhich should entail solicitude and distraction. If such 
moderation alone is exercised, then 1ve have the fourth 
degree of poverty. If besides moderation in quantity, 
there is also moderation as regards 1Jnode, so that there 
should be dependence on the will of another, although 
dominion is retained, there is the third degree. If besides 
both, don1inion is surrendered by one's own will and pro- 
mise, but without any incapacity of dominion added by 
intervention of law, there is the second degree. 'Vhen 
such incapacity is added, it con1pletes \vhat constitutes 
the first degree of religious poverty. N o 'v, it is pr01able 
that at one time the religious state existed \vith poverty 
of the fourth kind only, and therefore that such poverty 
was sufficient substantially to constitute the religious 
state. Poverty is not for its o\yn sake necessary to 
perfection, but only as it is a means for the removal 
of in1pediments to the acquiring of perfection, sliGh as 
solicitude for ten1poral things, love of riches, and occa- 
sions of elation or vainglory. The last t,vo impedi- 
ments may be sufficiently diminished or obviated by a 
great diminution of riches, even if some temporal goods 
should be retained as one's o\vn. As regards solicitude 
it cannot altogether be taken away, because since men 
cannot live ,vithout some temporal goods, so they cannot 
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he entirely free froln care and solicitude about thein. 
If the poverty, therefore, should be such as sufficiently to 
moderate this solicitude, although it does not altogether 
take it away, it may be sufficient for the acquiring of 
perfection. Little solicitude suffices for the few things 
which are really necessary to life. A greater solicitude 
would be necessary \vere one to live by begging than if 
one ,vere to possess a fe\v necessaries, or to have a certain 
slllall income, and yet such solicitude ,vould not be 
contrary to perfection. Such a mode of poverty \vould 
exist in a preacher of the Gospel professing perfec- 
tion, \vho should be content \vith the necessaries of 
food and clothing in accordance ,yith his state, and 
,y ho reserved for himself part of his goods in order that 
he should not be burdensome to others or seen1 to 
preach the Gospel for the sake of gain. St. Paul ,vould 
not receive things necessary frOlTI those to whom he 
preached, and he laboured ,vith his o,vn hands for his 
support, which thus involved him in some solicitudc. 
If, therefore, some other preacher either kne\v not ho\y 
to labour with his hands or had no leisure frolTI stlHly or 
contemplation so to labour, and Inight with little solici- 
tude be supported from his own goods, this ,vould !lot 
seelU to be at variance ,vith perfection, if by a vow of 
poyerty ,vith regard to all other goods he should exclude 
all occasion of greater solicitude. 
Since to preserve life, and to will and intend this, is 
not foreign to the perfection of charity, so neither is 
solicitude for those things \v hich are necessary ill order 
to this end. And as life Inay and ought to be loved for 
the sake of the Divine service, and especially by those 
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,vho profess perfection, so this solicitude does not per- 
tain to self-love, but belongs to the love of charity. 
Even should one's riches be abundant and require 
greater solicitude, still such solicitude need not be from 
self-love, but 111ay spring frolll the love of charity, if, 
for instance, all goods which are not necessary for life 
should be destined to works of piety. Hence, if anyone 
living in a private state of perfection should propose to 
himself the end of an active life, it would not be foreign 
to the perfection of that state to retain in it more 
abundant riches. The poverty of such a state might 
consist in t,vo things, first, in the intention and obliga- 
tion of the person not to possess those riches save in 
order to the end of self-support and his ncighbour's 
benefit, or the service of God in other ways and the 
honour of IIis saints; secondly, in an intention and 
obligation not to seek riches by traffic and \vith that 
solicitude which attaches to ten1poral business. 


But although it is probable that at one tin1e the reli- 
gious state existed with poverty of the fourth kind only, 
and therefore that such poverty suffices substantially to 
constitute the religious state, yet it is more probable that 
that kind of povertyal,vaJrs obtained in the state of per- 
fection in the Church, which is by ,yay of abdication of 
proprietorship, at least so far as regards independcnt 
use; since this is morally necessary in order to the proper 
state of perfection. Such poverty is more consonant 
with the counsel of Christ-" Unless a man renounce all 
things "7hich he possesses," and ,vith the example of His 
apostles, "Behold, ,ve have left all things," and ,vith the 
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rustonl of the primitive Church, when all things \yere in 
COllllllon, and ,vith the writings of the Fathers. 
Although, as \ve have seen, proprietorship is not ab- 
solutelyat variance ,vith personal perfection, yet it does 
seenl to be in no small degree at variance \vith the state 
of perfection, and it is certain at least that the absence 
of it contributes towards greater perfection. It seem3 
not less certain that the state of perfection had al\vays 
associated "rith it that mode of poverty which lJer se and 
n10rally is most expedient in order to the end of acquir- 
ing perfection. And it cannot be doubted that this 
state existed in its greatest perfection ill the apostles and 
in their follo\yers, of 'v hOlll a series aud succession has 
never failed in the Church. 


As regards the solitaries, they might have made and 
kept a VO\v to have no dOIllinion even over the few and 
valueless things which they possessed and used. One 
cannot possess actual dOlllinion ,yithout the consent of 
one's O\Yll will, hence although a man may receive a thing 
for his O\Vll use, still if he has no affection and consent, 
either forlllal or virtual, to the acceptance of dOIllinion 
over it, he does not acquire dOIllilliol1. 'Ve need not 
speculate as to whether the solitaries expressly thought 
and distinguished in this ,vay, for it is sufficient that 
they practically had the ,,"ill to renounce all things, and 
to use only such things as 'v ere necessary for the sup- 
port of life. Hence, it is also most likely that they COll- 
firllled this intention by vo",., since they kne,v that to 
do this ,,"'ould be more ,\?ell-pleasing to God, and useful 
in order to the confirnHÜion of their purpose and state 
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of life. If there existed in the solitaries any subordi- 
nation of obedience, either to a neighbouring bishop, or 
to an abbot or other prelate who dwelt in an adjacent 
solitude, as \ve read in the case of St. Anthony, l\Iaca- 
rius, and Pacomius, then that kind of poverty might 
have been practised which excludes proprietary use. If 
otlier\vise, there could not have existed in the solitaries 
that dependence on the will of another 'v hich is neces- 
sary in order to its exclusion, and so, although in dis- 
position and preparation of 11lind they n1ight have 
been religious, they \vere not properly and formally 
religious, since ,vithou t special obedience to some TIlan 
in place of God there is not constituted the religious 
state. 
rrhe saIne is to be said of those who observed the 
religiqus state in private houses. Their use of things 
,vas dependent on the \vill of some superior, most likely 
the bishop to "Thorn they n1ade their vow of obedience, 
or some other in his place. 


The poverty which renders a religious incCllJable of 
cl01ninion ,vas not observed from the beginning in the 
Church, but ,vas introduced for just causes. This inca- 
pacity is, as "re have seen, not induced by the nature of 
the case, and it is not properly the n1atter of the v.ow 
of poverty. Ho\vever n1uch a man n1ight ,vish to de- 
prive himself of his capability of dominion, he could not 
do so, and therefore he could not make a vow to do so. 
Helice it is not the matter of a vow of religious poverty, 
but is rather an effect ,yhich is added to such a vow by 
an ordinance of the Church. This effect of incapacity 
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is, ho,,"'ever, voluntary to him "Tho n1akes the vow, since 
he who ,vills the cause 'v ills also the effect. In the 
primitive Church, although there existed a n10st perfect 
vo,v of poverty, there was not as yet any such disabling 
ordinance of the Church as should give solemnity to 
that vow.. 'Ve find no trace of it, and it cannot be 
gathered simply from the idea or perfection of the reli- 
gious state. Christ our Lord lived in the n10st perfect 
religious state, with perfect poverty so far as concerns 
the abdication of temporal things, and yet we have 
no reason for supposing that He ,vas incapable of 
dominion. 
The solemnity which renders a religious incapable of 
dominion ,vas introduced universally in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian. 'Vhether any religious Order had 
before that time possessed it by grant of the Pontiffs or 
bishops, does not appear. 
The primary reason of this institution is that although 
incapability of dominion is not absolutely necessary in 
order to perfection, since it is sufficient actually to re- 
nounce all things \vith the obligation of persevering in 
that state, yet this incapability contributes by cutting 
out by the roots all occasion of proprietorship. As the 
religious, moreover, by his profession ceases to be his 
own master, and is himself subjected to the dominion 
of the Order, so it is fitting that the accessory should 
follow the principal, and that, by ordinary law, all that 
a religious has, or may ever have, should pass to the 
domiuion of the Order. 
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VIII.-Is A YOW OF POVERTY, 'VHICH SHOULD EXCLUDE 
PROPERTY TO BE HELD "IN COl\fMON," LA\YFUL OR 
EXPEDIENT IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE? 


Two kinds of poverty are conceivable in a religious 
conlmunity;-one ,vhich, although it excludes all private 
proprietorship in individuals, yet allows dominion in the 
community itself ;-another which excludes dominion 
even in the community, and consequently in all and 
everyone of the religious, not only as they are indivi- 
duals, but also as they are parts of the community. 
Again, even in this poverty in cO'Jn'Jnon (as it is dis- 
tinguished from individual poverty) there may be 
degrees. The first degree excludes the dominion of 
possessions and rents, but not of movable goods. The 
second does not allo\v dOlninion even over these. A 
third degree not only takes a-\vay dominion over both 
kinds of goods, but also does not pernlit the collection 
of necessaries for use at some future tÌ1ne, and allo\vs 
the acquisition only of those things ,,
hich are necessary 
for present actual use. 


It is certain as of faith that the institute of those 
religious is laudable who, professing poverty both of the 
individual and of the comnlunity, so far as lack of pos- 
sessions and fixed rents is concerned, live not on alnls 
only but by the labour of their hands. St. Paul 
declared to the ancients of the Church at Ephesus, 
"As for such things as ,vere needful for Ine, and for 
them that are with me, these hands have furnished" 
(Acts xx. 34). 
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This nUlllncr of life is not contrary to perfection as 
presenting hindrances to prayer, for it is not necessary 
to perfection that a man should he ahvays and con- 
tinuously giving hinlself to actual prayer, for there are 
other ,yorks of virtue 'v hich also aid perfection. The 
,yorc1s of Jesus, that "we ought always to pray and not 
to faint" (St. Luke xviii. I), and those of St. Paul, "Pray 
without ceasing" (I Thess. v. 17), as they are eXplained 
Ly the Saints, are not to be understood as if nothing 
else ,vas ever to be done, but as llleaning that on no day 
is prayer to be omitted at stated times, or that in good 
,yorks prayer is always to be continued, so that the works 
should themselves be virtually a prayer. 
Ioreover, 
lllorally speaking, all meu cannot give thclllselves per- 
petually to prayer only, and SOllIe interruption is not at 
variance "Tith perfection. St. Augustine says also that 
actions do not hinder the mind fronl sufficiently tending 
to\yards God, or frolll attending to spiritual reading and 
Ineùitation. St. Basil says that it lllay be a great charity 
,vhen a religious strenuously labours like Paul, not for 
his O'Y11 support only, but also for the relief of others. 


It is also certain as of faith that that religious insti- 
tute is lauda1le, in ,yhich even community poverty, aR 
,veIl as individual poverty, so far as lack of rents and 
real property is concerned, is observed, and ill \vhich 
the reliO'ious live not from manual labour but frolll alnls 
o 
only, ,,"'hether these are freely offered or whether they 
are obtained by begging. 
This is proved by ecclesiastical tradition, by the 
authority of Pontiffs, and by the consent of the Church, 
VOL. I. X 
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and is also consonant to reason. As to tradition, ,ve 
have the example of Christ and of His apostles. lIe 
led the life of a poor man and lived on alms, "Mary 
1\Iagdalene, and Joanna the wife of Chuza Herod's 
steward, and Susanna, and nlany others ministered unto 
Him of their substance" (St. Luke viii. 3). The apostles 
also lived on the alms of the faithful, and St. Paul 
claims ,yith thenl the rigb t so to do. " If "re have SO""l1 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if ,ve reap 
your carnal things? . . . I(now you not that they ,vho 
work in the holy place eat the things that are of the 
holy place, and they,vho serve the altar partake with 
the altar? So also the Lord ordained that they'''' ho 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel" (I Cor. ix. 
I I, 13, I 4). Jesus charged His seventy-t".,.o disciples 
,vhen He sent thenl forth before His face, "Carry 
neither purse nor scrip . . . in the same house remain, 
eating and drinking such things as they have, for the 
labourer is ,vorthy of his hire . . . eat such things as 
are set before you" (St. Luke x. 4, 7, 8). Although we 
nlay believe that there were scarcely ever wanting such 
of the faithful as should from the ,varmth of their faith 
and devotion offer to the apostles the necessaries of 
life, even without their asking; yet considering the 
variety of place and circumstances in their long and 
distant pilgrimages, they must not unfrequently have 
been reduced to beg; and there is no reason ,vhy ,,,,e 
should suppose that God ,vould by a special interposition 
of His providence prevent this, or that the apostles 
then1selves should have recoiled from an act ,,,,hich is an 
exercise of hun1Ïlity and patience. The exan1ple of the 
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apostles ,vas in1itated by the apostolic men ,vho followed 
theln not only in their ,vork of preaching, but also ill 
their manner of life. 
1'his kind of poverty has therefore its foundation in the 
nlost ancient tradition of the Church. But as observed 
in religious bodies which profess common life in one 
congregation or body politic, it is not so ancient, but 
began in the times of St. Dominic and St. Francis. The 
npprobation by Popes and General Councils of institutes 
,vbich contain this profession, suffices to show the cer- 
tainty of its la,vfulness, as of faith. The Council of 
Trent not 011] y approved the poverty of St. Francis, but 
,villed it to be observed in its integrity, so that when 
gi ving to other religious bodies po\ver to possess goods 
in CO'lnmOri, or as conlmunities, even if this should other- 
wise hav:e been forbidden to theIn, it excepted the Order 
of St. Francis. 
"\Ve have, moreover, the consent of the Universal 
Church, from the time of the institution of this observ- 
ance up to the present time; and this \yould of itself 
alone suffice for certainty, both because the Church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, and because the 
Holy Ghost would not permit in the Church an error so 
universal and daily ,yith regard to a nlatter \vhich is so 
grave, and \vhich \vonlcl affect the morals of the faithful. 
Nor is this kind of poverty contrary to right reason, 
for there cannot be sho,vn in it any evil, since it is not 
in opposition to any positive law, Divine or hunvLu; nor 
is it contrary to the natural la\v, or to vÜ-tue, or to allY 
natural principle. 'Then only does manual labour, in 
order to support of life, fall under precept, when there 
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IS no other la,vful means by ,vhjch life may be sup- 
ported. 
"T e are here speaking of manual labour sin1ply in its 
relation to relief of povertr. It n1ay have othcr ends, 
such as avoidance of idleness, maceration of the flesh, 
or ability to give alms. By reason of those ends it 
might s0111etimes fall under even natural precept. But 
this is accidental, and ,yould rarely happen in the case 
of religious men, who ha ve at hanel nU1UY other means 
for the avoidance of idleness, and for n1aceration of the 
flesh) and to whose state it does not 1)C1
 se belong to 
give alms, so as to be bound to gain where,vith to do so, 
it being sufficient for then1 that they should give of those 
things which they may happen to have. The necessity 
of manual labour occurs In ore frequently in the secular 
life than it does in the religious state. A secular Inny 
be poor from misfortune, and not fronl choice; he n1a y 
have to support a family, and he may be eithcr ashamed 
or not allo,ved to beg, and there nlay be no other la,vful 
means by which he may support hirnself. lIence, since 
there is no greater ground of obligation to manual labour 
in religious than there is in seculars, and in seculars there 
is not lJC1
 sc and there is only accidentally any aLligation 
at all, a religious is certainly not bound to 111anuallabour 
for his livelihood if he can oLtain it by means of aln1s. 
...
 religious ,vho professes poverty of this sort, does 
nothing contrary either to justice or to charity. He 
does nothing against justice, for :-5ctcnti ct volenti non fit 
i17j
trict. Those who give alms to hin1 are well a,vare that 
he is voluntarily poor, and that ,vhatsoever he possessed 
he has given up for God, and ,vbat they give to hin1 they 
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give freely. He does nothing against charity; for no 
damage is done to anyone; nor are the givers or others, 
even indigent persons, placed by their allnsdeed in any 
grievous necessity. rrhere is given, on the contrary, a. 
t\vofold occasion for the exercise of charity; on the part 
of the giver, for he exercises both charity and the virtue 
of religion, and on the part of the receiver, \vl1o is 
grateful to his benefactors, and repays them ,vith spiri- 
tual bell efi ts. 
It cannot be urged that this manner of life favours 
idleness, and so is hurtful to the common \vealth, and 
gives occasion to many evils. 1 l his n1ight ue the case 
among men in the world who are poor from misfortune, 
and \vho, not fronl n10tives of piety, but in order that 
they n1ay Ii ve idly and voluptuously, live \yithout 
labour of their o\vn on the gooJs of others. Those re- 
ligious, Oll the contrary, refrain frOln bodily labour in 
order that they may give themselves to spiritual works 
and necessary sacred studies, and so they Jive on alms 
for the sake, not of idleness, but of a holy leisure. As 
the apostles said,-" It is not llleet that ,ve should leave 
the \V orcl of God and serve tables;" so it is not meet 
that those religious should leave their spiritual functions 
to gain their bread by the works of their hands. This 
is especially true of those \y ho are clerics and consecrated 
to the Divine service, and \vho are occupied also in 
spiritual ministrations for the good of their neighbour. 
Although the Church does not admit seculars to 
sacred Orders ,,'ho are so poor that they should be 
obliged to beg for their livelihood lest their Orders should 
be brought into contempt, yet this is because their 
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poverty is not voluntary, and their n1endicancy being of 
necessity would be considered a mean condition of life, 
and \vould be held in contempt. She ac1n1its religious 
"Those voluntary poverty and mendicancy is held rather 
in veneration, as a fruit of charity and religion. 
A religious, moreover, cannot be said not to labour, 
nay, he earns his bread by his labour, for he is in truth 
the labourer of God, and is therefore ,yorthy of re,vard 
and fitting support. Of hinlself St. Paul says that he 
could rightly, without his nULnual labour, have sup- 
ported himself from the goods of others, and only would 
lJ ot be so supported for the sake of example, in order 
that he might incite others to labour, and lest any nlan 
should say that he made gain of the Gospe1. 
This he ,yas able to do who, Ly reason of the ex- 
cellence of his infused kno,vlec1ge, could exercise his 
apostolic functions and the 111inistry of the "\V orà with- 
out study or other preparation, and who by reason of 
his exceeding sanctity anù abundance of spiritual gifts 
could unite ,,,ith his labour the highest contemplation; 
but what he could do \yould, as a rule, be in1possible to 
ordinary religious. rro them the words of St. Paul, 
"If any man \vill not ,york, neither let him eat" (2 
rr'hess. iii. 10), do not apply, for he is speaking to the 
body of the faithful, and rebuking those of theul ,,,,ho, 
eating n1en's bread for nothing, ",valked disorderly, 
working not at all, but curiously meddling," even as in 
his first epistle to the rrhessalonians (iv. 3) he exhorts 
them to ""ork with their o\vn hands, and to ,,,,ant nothing 
of any man's, that they might" ,valk honestly towards. 
them that are without;" and in his epistle to the 
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Ephesians he gives as n. reason for labour tbe avoidance 
of occasions of theft (Eph. iv. 28). 
In the same ,vay is to be understood what St. Augus- 
tine says regarding the obligation of JHanual labour. 
He is speaking chiefly of monks, who in those days 
,vere for the 1110st part laynlen and fit for rnanuallabour, 
or who had been trained to it and were occupied in it 
before their entrance into religion. He specially rebukes 
those \vho, having been previously in a lo\ver condition 
of life and supporting thenlselves by their labour, wish 
in religion to have food and clothing ,vithout any labour 
and with greater comfort and honour than during their 
previous lives. 
Of these chiefly he 8ays that their excuses are not to 
be listened to when they pretend to exen1ption for the 
sake of cOlltell1plation and private devotion, such excuses 
being, if not fictitious, at least not in accordance ,vith 
their vocation and condition. He expressly declares 
that there is a difference in the case of those religious 
,vho are evangelists, or \vho minister the sacranlents or 
at the :Iltar, and \vho are rightly supported fronl the 
goods of the people. Even anlong lay religious he says 
that sonle allo\vance is to be nlade for those ,vho have 
not previously been accustomed to manual labour, but 
had lived Oll their O\Vll means, \v hich they had re- 
nounced and given to the poor; although even they are 
not to be excused fron) all labour and religious occu- 
pation. Neither ,vould he deny to son1e ,vho were 
specially called and aided by God to the contelnplative 
life, even if they had sprung fron1 the lowest class, relief 
in great measure fronl IDannal ,vorks, because the Holy 
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Ghost divides His gifts to each severally as He ,vills, 
and religion will not stand in tbe way of greater progress 
to\vards perfection. 
As regards the practice of those ancient times, it is 
true tbat it was the rule andlnode of life of religious to 
,york with their hands for their own support, but this 
\vas also to provide them \vith sufficient occupation, since 
tbe whole of their time could not be spent in contempla 4 
tiOll and psalmody. I t was also more necessary at that 
tin1e when there "Tas a great nlultitude of n10nks, and 
\yhen the faithful \yere fewer in number, and perhaps less 
rich than in later tilnes, and ,vhen, moreover, t.hey ,yere 
entirely dissociated from the monks at "Those hands they 
received scarcely any spiritual benefit or Ininistry. 
Bellarmine remarks, ho\vever, that this ,vas not the 
case with all the ancient nlonks; for the monks of St. 
l\fartin ,vere not accustomeà to labour and support 
themselves thereby, and by the sale of articles made by 
them, after the ll1anner of other lllonks. rrhey lived, 
not on alms, indeed, but 011 the means which they 
brought with them and threw into the common stock, 
according to the custOlll of the primitive Church. 


rrhat religious institute is also laudable, in which 
poverty is observed by a combination of abdication of 
all prop1
ictorship in indiviclu.als with clon
.inion over 
goods possessed by the cOln1nunity. This is not only 
certain as of faith, but is in itself evident; for in neither 
of those t\VO, nor in both combined, is there anything at 
variance \vith good lllorals. Nay, this n1anner of life is 
very useful as a llleans to\vards attaining perfection. 
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As regards dominion over movables, ,ve have the 
exan1ple of Christ and His apostles, who had a common 
purse, ,vhich Judas bore, for ,vhich reason the disciples 
thought at the Last Supper that Jesus had said to 
him, "Buy those things which ,ve have need of for the 
festival da)"; or that he should give something to the 
poor" (St. John xiii. 29). This \vas the practice also of 
the primitive Church after the Ascension, \vhen all things 
,vere in common, and division ,vas nlade to everyone 
as he had need. St. Augustine says that those monks 
are to some extent to be excused from n1anual labour 
\\Tho have besto\ved their goods on their monasteries. 
St. Benedict ordains that if any novice has goods, he 
should either distribute them to the poor, or make a 
solemn donation of thenl to the monastery. He sup- 
poses the monastery, as a comilluni ty, to be capable of 
the acceptance of donations and of dominion. And, 
finally, we have the example of nlany religious bodies 
,vho admit this kind of dominion ,vithout any daillage 
to perfection following as a consequence, as the Pontiffs 
perceived "Tho approved theln. 


It cannot be urged that clo1ninion cannot be separated 
fronl 'use in the case of those things \vhich are cons1l/ìned 
by 'Lise; for there nlay Le this separation \vhen, for in- 
stance, the religious do not intend to accept 1110re than 
the use of those things, and intend that the dominion 
should remain with their benefactors, or should pass 
immediately to Christ or to His Vicar the Supreme 
Pontiff: 
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As regards the conjunction of individual poverty \vith 
l1omillion possessed by the comnlunity over real pro- 
pelty, it cannot be proved that it is laudable frODl the 
exanlple of Christ or of His apostles; for it seenlS 
certain that during His life they had no dominion or 
possession of such property. N either after His ascen- 
sion do ,ye read that the faithful '" ho had houses and 
lands gave them to the Apostles, but that they sold 
them, and brought the price, and laid it at the Apostles' 
feet. It is not incrediLle, ho\vever, that even during 
the lifetime of the Apostles, particular churches 11lay 
have begun to hold real property as conlIDunities, \vhich 
lllen converted to the faith, or noble women, bestowed 
upon them, and \v hich was used either for the conlffion 
good of the faithful, according to the custom of the 
tÍ111e, or for the relief of the poor, the support of the 
clergy, and the service of the Church. The Elnperor 
Constantine speaks of certain possessions of this kind 
as belonging to the Catholic Church of the Christians, 
of \vhich they had been c1epri vecl by preceding gentile 
emperors, and \vhich he orders to be restored to the 
Church. Although this does not proye that don1iniol1 
vested in comnlullities over real property existed fron1 the 
time of the Apostles three centuries before, yet it is clear 
that it began long before the tinle of Consta.ntine, and 
no beginning of the custonl after the times of the Apostles 
can be assigned. In any case the tradition of the 
Church is most ancient as regards this matter; for \ve 
find that St. Gregory erected \vith his patrin10ny seven 
monasteries, and gave to each of then1 land and posses- 
sions; and the Enlperor Justinian and after hin1 all the 
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laws teach that religious bodies are capable of the 
possession of such goods as communities; nay, that 
such goods \vhich were previously the property of indi- 
vidual religious, belong to their conlmunities, unless 
these have specially renounced then1. 


Heretics have objected that this is not to leave all 
things and give to the poor, on the ground that if a 
man has previously had nothing, and enters a nlonas- 
tery, instead of leaving his O\Vl1 he acquires the property 
of others, at least by participation; and that if one has 
riches and gives to his n10nastery, he does not so n1uch 
leave them as proviclc for his lllore certain and secure 
elJjoynlent of theln; ,vhile, if one sells "That he has and 
gives to the poor, so that he shouhl live ou the COll1mon 
goods of sonle religious body, he does not leave his goods 
so lunch as exchange the uncertain for the certain. 
On the contrary, such an one truly fulfils Christ's 
counsel of poverty, for he becomes in reality a poor 
Ulan, since he does not retain donlillion of anything, 
aud cannot at his own ,vill dispose of anything, and 
he is not to receive frOlTI the COlllnlon stock nlore than 
that of \vhich he has need. 'fhis is the greatest poverty, 
for it concerns not the povert.y of individuals 
vhenee 
their necessaries are provided. 
lIowever poor a man may previously have been, he 
leaves much for Christ \vho leaves all that he possesses 
and 111ight possess, along ,vith his freedom to possess 
and disj?ose at his \vill of those things of ". hich he has 
the use. ny his Leing Inade partaker of the common 
goods of a religious Lody, he is not Inac1e 'i'ielt, for he 
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does not Lecome the nlaster or o\vner of those goods. 
It is a perfect and religious manner of using tenlporal 
goods, so far as the use of thenl is necessary, and it is 
,yithout prejudice to poverty. 1-\. nlan does not exchange 
thereby riches for riches, but exchanges a state of riches 
for a state of poverty. That the \yants of nature should 
be in his case provided for, belongs to the singular pro- 
vidence of Christ and of IIis Church, \vhich has insti- 
tuted various modes whereby the voluntarily poor of 
Christ Inay be supported, according to their various 
states and manners of life. 
ehere is thereby fulfilled 
that pronlise of Christ, \vith regard even to tell1poral 
things, that he who for Hin} shall leave anything shall 
receive an hundredfold. 


IX.-'VHICH OF THE VARIOUS :MODES OF POVERTY \VHICH 
ARE OBSERVED BY nELIGIOUS CO)I
IUNITIE
 IS THE 
l\IOST EXCELLENT? 


St. Thomas holds that neither of these modes is 
simply and in itself to be preferred to the others; but 
that that mode is the Inost excellent which is Inost in 
accordance ,,"ith the ends of religion, poverty being 
regarded, not for its o\vn sake, but solely as it is a 
meallS to\varcls the end of perfection. That kind of 
poverty is, therefore, not al\vays to be considered the 
best ,vhich is the most extreme; but that is the hest 
\vhich is best suited to its end, for in this consists its 
perfection. 
He distinguishes three orders and three ends of religion. 
Some orders are principally active, and concerned with 
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corporal ,yorks, such as hospitality and military service. 
In this case he says it is better to possess goods as Do 
community, and these even in abundance, as being neces- 
sary for the end. Other religious bodies are ordained 
for a purely conte1'Hplative life. In these, he says, it is 
convenient to have moderate possessions in COmn10lJ, 
since thereby solicitude for telnporal things is sufficiently 
obviated. Others, again, have been instituted not only 
for contenlplation, but for besto\ving on others the fruits 
of contemplation. For these he says that poverty both 
of individuals and of the community is to be preferred, 
since their state requires that there should be the very 
sn1allest possible degree of telnporal solicitude. 
The Council of 'l'rent grants to a1l1110nasteries and 
religious houses, even of mendicants, that they may 
possess real property, even if this should be forbidden 
by their Institutes or other\vise, ,vith the sole exception 
of the Observalltine Friars l\Iinor and the Capuchins. 
By this decree the Council signifies that this mode of 
living on the fruit of comnlon possessions is, as a rule, 
the most convenient. It excepts the Friars Minor, both 
by reason of the special profession of that religious 
body, and because it ,vas not expedient entirely to root 
out this observance from the \vhole of the religious state; 
and also because, if this mode of poverty should be 
observed by but fe\v religious bodies, it could nlore 
easily, and with increase of its perfection, be observed 
by one or two. 
In those reEgious \vho profess the apostolic state, and 
seek not ouly their o\vn individual union ,vith God by 
n1eans of contemplation, but also the spiritual \yelfare 
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of their neigh bours, that poverty is in itself, and by 
reason of the state, the nlore perfect which is poverty 
both of the individual and of the COnl111Unity, so far as 
regards fixed revenues or possessions from \vhich such 
revenues are derived. 
For this we have, besides the example of Christ and 
of the Apostolic College, that of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, \vho seem to have been the first founders of 
such mendicant religious bodies ordained for spiritual 
111Ïnistrations to their l1eighbours. IIow St. Francis 
loved this poverty is kno\vn to all men. St. Dominic, 
on his deathbed, invoked a nlalediction on all \vho 
should endeavour to introduce possessions into his 
Order. Although he did not, like St. Francis, make a 
special rule with regard to this, it ,vas after\vards de- 
creed by the whole Order in the Chapter General ,yhich 
,vas held at Paris, A.D. 1228, and it is embodied in the 
Constitutions. 
The lJro..fessed fathers of the Society of J eStiS, as they 
imitate the apostles in the foresaid end and manner of 
religious life, so, \vith the approbation of the Apostolic 
See, do they profess the sanle mode of poverty, and not 
ouly promise it by solenl11 vo,v, but also by a farther vO\V 
pronlise never to consent, so far as lies in them, to any 
alteration or diminution of this poverty. 
It cannot, ho\vever, Le denied that, looking to this or 
that religious body in particular, it may Ly reason of 
circumstances ùe nlore expedient for it to possess as a 
cOlnmunity a moderate amount of property. 


As regards the nlode of poverty \vhich excludes pro- 
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yision for the future of even things \vhich are consumed 
lJY the use of them, and which res
ricts provision of 
necessaries to providing then1 by means of begging daily 
,vhat is necessary day by day, there are not \vauting 
religious bodies \vho think that this belongs to greater 
perfection; but although it n1ay be sometimes observed 
\vith fruit or without rebuke, yet, morally speaking and 
ns a rule, this n10de of life is not expedient or advis- 
able. Looking to men's condition and needs, and to the 
yariety of times and actions, it is either morally impos- 
sible so to support a religious community and provide 
it \vith all things necessary for it, or certainly this \vill 
lJe found so difficult that it cannot be done \vithout 
great distraction, and disquietude, and peril, to the 
religious. 
.AB to "Thether it in itself belongs to greater perfection 
to have movable goods ,vithout dominion over theul 
vested in the community, even for that time during 
,y hich they are possessecl and preserved,-a point of 
poyerty which the Friars l\iinor defend as proper to 
themselves, and as greatly conducing to the perfection 
of their state,-although \ve do not deny that the pro- 
fession of such poverty is possible, and that the love of 
it is Loly, and that it n1ay produce the best spiritual 
effects, and may in this way aid to\vards greater perfec- 
tion, as may all good affections and acts of virtue, yet 
,ve do not admit that it of itself belongs to that poverty 
,vhich is an instrument for acquiring perfection. It is 
one thing to be a good effect of, or in accordance ,vith, 
the state of perfection, as consistent \vith it and as not 
excluding something better; and it is another to be a 
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means which is of itself ordained to\yards and 1110ral]y 
necessary for acquiring perfection in the highest degree, 
and according to the n10st perfect end of the religious 
state. 'Ve deny, therefore, that this degree of poverty 
belongs to greater perfection. 


x.- "THAT OBLIGATION ARISES FR01\'I A SOLEl\IN VO\V OF 
POVERTY? AKD IN ""THAT 'VAYS 
IAY SUCH A VO"V 
BE GRIEVOUSLY SINNED AGAIKST? 


A sinlple and a solelnn vow are in substance of the 
san1e idea, and so forn1ally induce the sanle obligation; 
although materially their obligation n1ay differ. 
A solemn Vo\V of poverty obliges a lnau Hot to have 
the dominion or proprietorship of anything. From the 
language of the Council of Trent, and frOlTI the penalties 
inflicted on religious ,vho are guilty of proprietorship, 
it is Inallifest that this oLligation is of its o,vn nature 
under mortal sin. 
rrhe reason is clear, for such a sin is against the von F 
and so is a sacrilege, and is therefore a sin ,,
hich is of 
its own nature Inortal. 
It may be committed in t,vo ,,"ays; first, by a direct 
will to possess or acquire dominion; and secondly, by a 
mode of acceptance of a thing, ,y hich is morally equi va- 
lent to donÜnion or acquisition of it. 
There are three kinds of actions or quasi-actions, by 
which one may act as if he ,,"ere owner of temporal 
goods, viz., his acquisition of them, his retention or 
preservation of then1, and his dispensation or consunlp- 
tion of thelll. rrhese n1ust be treated separately, and 
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for the present there is not under consideration the case 
of religious who have become bishops, or of religious 
\vho have been expelled, but of those religious only 
\y ho are living in union with and under obedience to a 
religious body. 


XI.-)VHAT ACCEPTANCE OR ACQUISITION OF A THING IS 
IN A RELIGIOUS THE VICE OF PROPRIETORSHIP, OR 
CONTRARY TO THE VO'V OF POVERTY? 


It is held as a gelleral rule that the accept.ance of a 
thing is an act of donlinion and proprietorship, and 
consequently contrary to the VO\V of poverty, \vhen 
a . private religious accepts it without leave of his 
superIor. 
This sin is of its o\vn nature mortal, and is rendered 
venial only by :reason of smallness of matter. The 
Council of Tren t permits to regulars the use of movable 
goods, only ,yith leave Df their sUpBriors, and says that 
a religious cannot have any goods as his o,vn, but that 
they nlust be immediately delivered to his superior. 
rrhe goods are held morally to be so delivered ,vhen 
leave is asked, and \vhen in the superior's name or by 
his authority they are received and retained or given 
to others. 
It nlay be asked ,,"hat kind of leave is necessary. 
'Vhether it n1ust be express, or "Thether an interpreta- 
ti ve leave ,viII suffice ? 
It is certain, in the first place, that if the affair is 
to be well and sincerely transacted, express leave is 
necessary ,vhere it can conveniently be asked, since re- 
VOL. 1. Y 
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ligious rule, as ,veIl as a fitting and orderly manner of 
proceeding, demands this. 
It is also certain that, when there is no opportunity 
of asking such leave, a presumed or interpretative leave 
,vill suffice; as when) for instance, the superior is 
absent or engaged, and there is necessity or advantage 
Ül ÌInmediate acceptance of the gift.. In this case, if 
the religious supposes that the superior ,,"ould have 
given leave if he. could have been got at, the gift may 
be accepted ,vithout the sin of proprietorship. 
For the sake of order there should be an intention 
to manifest the matter to the superior as soon as an 
opportunity occurs, so that he may expressly ratify the 
acceptance, or, if he pleases, annul it;: since this also 
religious rule and due order demands.. 
Since, as nothing can be accepted ,vithout leave, no- 
thing can without leave be retained., express leave, when 
it can conveniently be asked,. is necessary for retaining, 
in at least the same way in ,vhich it is necessary for 
accepting. "Then the ask,ing of express leave to accept, 
therefore, has been impossible, there remains, ,vhen the 
hindrance ceases, the same 01ligation of asking express 
leave, at least for the :retaining of the gift.. 
Of course, if the thing is already consulned, this does 
not apply on the score of poverty, although mani- 
festation of the 111atter Inay be expedient for other 
reasons, as, for instance, in order that the superior may 
judge ,vhether any fault or imperfection has been con1- 
mitted,. or in order that the religious may be better 
acquainted for the future \vith the superior)s will ill 
sin1ilar circumstances, or again, in order that the superior 
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may, when opportunity occurs, sho\v gratitude to his 
benefactor, or the like. 
By rigorous interpretation of the precept, the tacit or 
reasonably presumed ,vill of the superior is sufficient 
for avoi<.lance of the sin of proprietorship, even in a case 
in which his express leave might have been asked, if 
asking is 01l1itted fron1 SOlne motive of hUlnan respect, 
or from shyness or difficulty of approaching hin). 
St. rrhomas allo\vs this \yith regard to the leave 
,vhich is necessary for a religious in order tbat he 111ay 
bestow an aln1s. A forr:ti01"i, therefore, leave may more 
casily be presun1ecl for 8ccepting and acquiring somc- 
thing for the monastery than for dispensing its goods. 


1'here is a distinction bet\veen tacit leave and p1'C- 
sumed leave.- That is tacit leave \vhich is virtually con- 
tained in some express act, according to its legal or 
reasonable interpretation. That is p1
eSlt?ned lea vo 
,vhich, it is ,vith probability believed, ,vould. have been 
granted, if the superior could have been asked. 
rhc 
,vill is of the present in the one case; in the other case 
it is of the futur.e, and conditioned. 
There is a. case of iAttcit leave 'v hen, for instance, the 
superior gives a religious leave for a jpurney and does 
not forbid him, to accept anything. The superior is 
held virtually to have- given him leave- to accept such 
things as might otherwise have been. prudently and 
with religious- decency accepted. According to right 
reason the one leave is understood to be implicitly 
contained in the other leave. 
Again, a superior has generally the intention to 
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administer his office becomingly, and to the advantage 
of his religious body; he is held, therefore, implicit]y 
and tacitly to will that when he is absent, or is difficult 
of access, and there is disadvantage in delay, then a gift 
may be accepted. 
Further, there may exist a custom of accepting up to 
a certain amount without asking express leave. If this 
is known to and tolerated by superiors, it sufficiently 
indicates a general will on their part. In this case, and 
as regards the reasonableness of such a custom, the 
burden lies on the consciences of superiors rather than 
on those of subjects. Even if it is unreasonable, the 
custom is sufficient to prevent the act of the subject 
from being contrary to poverty. This is evident, for 
even if in the case of express leave, it should appear 
to the religious that the superior is not rightly fulfilling 
his office by granting leave, yet the religious, by 
availing himself of it, will not sin against poverty, 
although he may sin on other grounds, either by reason 
of scandal, or of co-operation in evil. Subjects should, 
however, having regard to their Rule and Insti tute, be- 
,yare of availing themselves of any custom which mani- 
festly tends towards religious relaxation, both by reason 
of tbe grievous injury to religion towards ,vhich they 
co-operate, and because there is al\vays brought by sub- 
j ects a certain moral force to bear upon their superiors 
so that they cannot or dare not root out an evil custom; 
and "Then this is so, tbe custom itself does not manifest 
so much the consent of the superior as bis permission. 
Another nIode of tacit leave is when the superior sees 
a subject accept something, and is silent, for since it 
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may be presumed that he \vill not connive at proprietor- 
ship in his subject, he is reasonably supposed to be silent 
because he consents,. aNd so gives- tacit leave. 


P1"esnmed l.eave, as distinguished. from tacit leave, is 
not founded in any \vill of the superior, pas-t or present, 
formal or virtual, nor in any signs thereof, but only in 
probable conjectures 3JS to what zvould hctve been his ,viU 
had he kno,vn the- circumstances, or had leave been 
asked; and yet such l.eave suffices to excuse aceeptance 
from the sin of proprietorshipJ- 
'l'here arc- three ways- in. which the sufficiency of this' 
leave 111ay be explained. 
In the first place, such presumption may al \vays be 
reduced to some present will of the superior which 
should virtually contain a tacit ]eave; for instance, if 
sin1ilar acceptances are usually pleasing to the superior, 
and experience has proved that under similar circum- 
stances he is in the way of giving leave, and that 
indifferently so far as persons are concerned. His will 
on these occasions virtually contained his will now. This 
explanation is, ho,vever, uncertain, and opens the door 
to scruples, for it often cannot really exceed a con- 
jecture as to the future. 
Secondly, it l11ay be eXplained fronl the intention 
of him \vho has vowed poverty, for since all the obliga- 
tion arises fron1 the vow, it is measured by the law- 
ful intention of hin1 who n1ade the vow. 'fhis intention 
lrlay be supposed to be to oblige himself to depend- 
ence in acceptance on the ,vill of the superior, but 
on the understanding that his presumed \vill should 
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suffice. 'This intention nlay be gathered from the actual 
practice of Teligious life, for the religious intends to 
oblige himself to poverty as it is or nlay be observed 
in the religious body to which he belongs, and in 
accordance ,vith approved doctrine. This reason i
 
probable, but it supposes the rightness of the custonl 
and the truth of the doctrine. 
A third reason nlay be given, nanlely, that although 
presumed will of the future cannot be held to constitute 
leave in the present., nevertheless it suffices to prevent 
proprietorship, since it suffices to this that the thing 
is not accepted in one's o\vn name, Lut in tbe nan1e 
of another to ,,'hOlll it is immediately subordinated as 
comnlon propcTty. 
l'he displeasure of a superior at the acceptance of a 
thing nlight arise in two different ,vays. He n1Îght 
object to the thing itself being accepted, and if this 
should be kno\vn at the tinle to the receiver, then there 
could be no preSU1l1 ption of leave, and acceptance would 
invol ve proprietorship. If, ho,,'"ever, the displeasure 
,vhich is feared is only as regards the 'Jnanne')" of accept- 
ance, nan1ely, ,,'"ithout express leave, acceptance ,viII be 
excused from mortal sin, since it is excused from 1)1'0- 
p'l
ieto'l'Oship, although not from SOllle disobedience. 
Leave may be unjust in various ,vays on the part of 
him ,vho asks it, Ly reason of that for ,vhich leave is 
asked, or by reason of the cause. 
Leave is upjust on the part of hinl "Tho asks it, ,yhen 
he extorts it by force, deceit, or fraud. Such leave is 
null, since force and fear cause the involuntary, and 
so also do deceit and fraud. If, therefore, the leave is 
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surreptitious and fronl a false cause, it \vill not render 
the conscience of the religious safe. In like nutnner, if 
circumstances are kept back \vhich would reasonably and 
l)robab]y bave changed the ,vill of the superior so that 
he should not give lcaxe, his ignorance of such circunl- 
stances would 1e sufficient to cause the involuntary, auù 
therefore the leave would be null. 
But if what is kept back is something ,vhich might 
perhaps haye lnade granting of leave more difficult, but 
,vould not absolutely Lave 11Ïudered it, the leave nlay be 
sufficient, since the ground of difficulty belonged not to 
the substance, but to the mode of the leave as asked and 
granted. 
Leave may be unjust LYTeason of that for which leave 
is asked, as, Íor instance, leave to steal, or to receive 
sOlnething fron1 one who has no po\yer to give it, \v ho is 
not its ovvner, or who cannot transfer the dominion of it. 
Such leave is not only unjust, but is invalid and null, 
apart fronl any vo,v of poverty. But leave may be 
unjust, although not invalid, as ,vhen, for instance, a 
persoll has po\ver to give, but gives for an iniquitous 
reason. 'Vhen the leave, although iniquitous, is valid, 
that is, sufficient ill order that the donation or acceptance 
should hold, it ",viII also suffice to excuse the religious 
from the sin of proprietorship, the lualice being acci- 
dental, and extrinsic to poverty. 
Leave may be unjust by reason of its cause, as ,vhen, 
for instance, it is given ,,,itbout necessity or reasonable 
advantage, or other just ground. Acceptance \vhich 
follo\vs upon it does not, however, involve proprietor- 
ship, since such acceptance is not contrary to, or apart 
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from, but dependent on the superior's will; and it is not 
in one's o"rn, but in another's name. The superior does 
not dispense in the vow of poverty, but only places the 
nlatter outside the vow of po,"erty. Hence the leave, 
although given without just cause, is not therefore null. 

rhe superior really and truly ,vills the subject to accept, 
and this not froln ignorance or error; and therefore the 
leave is valid, so far as to prevent the sin of proprietor- 
ship, ,vhatever nlay be the case as regards any other sin. 
Hence it follows, also, that the fact that leave ought 
to have been gi
'en,. \vill not, \vhen it has not been 
given, suffice to ensure from proprietorship. Acceptance 
in such a case cannot be held as made in name of the 
superior; for the fact that he ought to ,,,ill, is not equi- 
valent to his actually willing. If presumed dissent ex- 
cludes presumed consent, much more does express denial 
or prohibition exclude presumed leave, ho\vever reason- 
able leave might have been. 'rhe superior may be 
imprudent,. ancllecl by human motives, but this does not 
remove the obligation of the vo,v. 'fhe religious having 
by his own vo,v abdicated his right to possess anything 
,vhatsoever for his own proper use, can never have leave 
so due to hiIn of justice that if it be denied, he can, on 
his o\yn authority, appropriate the thing for his own use. 
The authors make but one exception, nan1ely, that 
of extrerne necessity, when a religious may and even 
ought to give alms, even against the prohibition of his 
superIor. 
If a legacy should be left to a religious, on condition 
that it should immutably and irrevocably be personal1y 
possessed by him, it ought not to be, and canllot be 
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accepted, such a condition being contrary to poverty, 
and virtually constituting proprietary possession. A 
superior has no power to give such irrevocable leave. 
If, ho\vever, the condition should be that the thing 
is given so long as such a religious has the use of it, 
and tbat it is to be restored to the giver as soon as the 
superior forbids his use of it, the religious may, during 
the continuance of such leave, ,vithout sin retain the 
use of it. But since such a condition implies a certain 
IDoral compulsion of the superior, leave ought not to be 
granted, nor should such a donation be received. 


To accept on loan cannot be excused from grievous 
sin, although more Inatter is required. for this than if the 
thing had been received in gift. A loan being a con- 
tract ,vhereby don1inion is acquired with an obligation 
of repayment, acceptance of it is an act of proprietor- 
ship, and is at variance ,vith poverty, son1ething being 
accepted without leave, and so as one's O\Vl1, and also 
because the religious has bound hin1self to restitution by 
his own proper authority. 'This is an obligation 'v hich, 
morally speaking, caunot be fulfilled, if he has expended 
the money, since he himself has not whence to repay 
it, and his monastery is not obliged to refund it. 
But if a reliaious should be aLsellt \vith leave of his 
o 
superior from the monastery, and should fall sick, or 
from any other cause should stand in need of money for 
his necessary uses \y hich a religious Order ought and is 
\vont to provide for, then in accepting a. loan there is 
liO proprietorship, since there is sufficieu t leave, and the 
religious body is bound to rcpayn1cllt of the loan jn like 
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nlanner as it was bound to provide things necessary for 
its subject. 


A religious may receive nloney for the benefit of [t 
third person, in t\VO 1vays,-it nlay be given to the 
religious immediately, and he may accept it with the 
jntention of giviI1g it away to a third person, and not 
of retaining it as his O\Vll; or it nlay be giveu to tho 
religious mediately, but really to a third person iInllle- 
diately, the religious acting nlerely lllinisterially, as 
Leing the n1caus of its conveyance to allotlJer. III the 
first case the religious conlnlits t"\VO sins, one in accept- 
ing, ,,,,hich is an act of proprietorship ana dominion; 
and another in giving it to a third person, for the sallle 
reason, and also because he illj ures the religious Lody 
to 1vhich he belongs, "\vhich, oy his acceptance of the 
money, had acquired right to it, since whatsoever a 
religious acquires, he acquires to his monastery. 
In the second case tbe religious does not sin against 
poverty, although be may siu agaiust his Rule, or 
ngainst.. obedience, if it is forbidLlen by his Institute to 
receive anything in this ,yay "Tithout leave. 


XII. - POSSESSIO
 OR RETENTION OF ANYTHI
G CON- 
TRARY TO RELIGIOUS POVERTY. 


A proprietary peculÙl1n is contrary to religious 
poverty. The first and principal sign of a thing being 
a proprietary peculiurn is its being possessed without 
la\yful leave of the superior; for he who so possesses, 
possesses not in another's but in his o\vn natTIe, and so 
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possesses it fiS his own. He thus violates his vow of 
poverty, and commits a sacrilege. He also commits 
theft, since he takes and retains the property of another 
flgaillst the will of its o\vner, the thing ùclonging not to 
hin1 but to the re]igious body ,vithout \vLose consent he 
takes it. 
A second sign of proprietary lJec1tliun
 is ,vhen the 
thing possessed is hidden so that it cannot be found by 
the superior. The religious has the disposition to retain 
the thing ,vhatever the superior lnay ,vill, and the latter 
is deprived of his po\ver of disposiug of it otherwise. 
The case is stronger if the religious should Le aware 
that previous leave IHts been recalled or has expired for 
lack of being renewed, unless renewed according to his 
Rule or the custom of his Order. 'The case is then the 
same as if there had been no previous leave. That leave 
never was to possess as if he \vere proprietor, and he 
now possesses as proprietor by depriving the superior of 
his po\ver of disposing of the thing and taking it a\vay. 
By his hiding it he lnakes the leave, as far as he 
can, irrevocable, and irrevocable leave is in this matter 
iniquitous and null, as contrary to poverty; for ,vhat is 
so possessed that it cannot be taken a,vay is possessed 


, 
as one s o\vn. 
If an individual religious, with leave of the superior 
la,vfully obtained, according to his Rule or the approved 
custom of his Order, has a key, the key is not a sign 
of proprietorship, since he has it not in his O\YJl but 
in his superior's name. A key in itself is only an in- 
strun1ent and sign of guardianship. It is then only a 
sign of proprietorship, ,vhcn it is kept and used in one's 
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own name, and as by one's o,vn right. 'Vhen a key is 
given to one as the procurator of another, it is not the 
procurator but the owner \v ho is properly said to acquire 
possessIon. 
If a religious, without leave, expressed or tacit, of the 
superior, keeps a thing under lock and key, in so far 
js he to be held a proprietor as he hides it from the 
superior, and ,vills to hold it in such a private manner 
ns to reserve it, not for the con1lliunity but for himself 
nlone; not under con1n10n custody, but under his own; 
and (what is \vorse) so that the superior cannot freely 
dispose of it. 
Apart from scandal, it ought not hastily to. be reckoned 
a n10rtal sin, if the religious is really. prepared to sur- 
render all things at the Leek of his superior, and to give 
up the key ,vhenever he is asked for it, for he has 
not then the disposition or intention of proprietorship, 
although his affection may be irregular, and tbe manner 
of his guardianship is contrary to the Rule. 


XI II. - CAN A RELIGIOUS, AFTER PROFESSION, OR A 
RELIGIOUS BODY I
' HIS NA
IE, RETAIN THg 
USUFRUCT? 


rrhis question arises fron1 the fact that sometimes a 
religious, after solemn profession, la\vflllly retains the 
usufruct of goods which he formerly possessed, \vithout 
direct dominion over then1. And therefore, it is argued, 
the VO\y does not always oblige to not retaining any- 
thing as one's o\vn property. After profession a reli- 
gious Lody often enjoys an usufruct, but it cannot enjoy 
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it on the ground that his right has passed to it, since 
an usufruct, as it cannot be alienated against the ,viII of 
the principal owner, so neither against his will can it 
be transferred to another; therefore in so far only does 
the monastery enjoy it as the right to enjoy it remains 
in the religious himself. Hence the monastery never 
becomes properly the usufructuary, since it enjoys not 
in its own name but in name of another, and, therefore, 
the right to enjoy remains always in the person of the 
individual religious. 
rrhe usufruct cannot remain \vith a professeù religious 
so far as the enjoyment and profit. of the fruits is con- 
cerned, for he cannot receive these, or acquire don1i- 
nion over then1, or by his own authority convert then1 
to Lis own uses, for all this would be contrary to his 
vow of poverty. 
Looking only to the state of perfectiou, anù to the 
reason for which a religious is c1epri ved of all proprietor- 
ship of goods, it is in no ,yay at variance ,vith that state 
that thjs right should remain in the religious 'lnate1'ially, 
as it ,yerc, or dead, so to speak, so far as he is con- 
cerned, in the same ,yay as the matrin10nial bond re- 
mains in a married perSOll professed with leave of his 
spouse. But supposing that the profit of the usufruct 
remains in the monastery, the 1'1ight also to enjoy, and 
therefore simply the usufruct, n1ay relnaill in the 
monastery, and 110t in the person of the religious hÏ1n- 
self; for, although the monastery is not properly the 
heir of the religious, yet as the person of the religious 
is incorporated into the n10nastery, so ,yith it are in- 
corporated all his rights, and among theu1 his right of . 
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usufruct; for this incorporation differs ill idea fronl all 
other transferences and alienations. 


XI'T.-CAN A RELIGIOUS POSSESS ANNUAL REVENUES OR 
nEAL PROPERTY 'YITH LEAVE OF THE SUPERIOR? 


This question arises, because to possess such goods, 
especially as regards the usufruct of thenl, is to possess 
property, ancl a superior cannot give leave to possess 
property. But possession \v hich is not in one's O'Vll 
JHtme, but in that of the superior and dependently on 
his will, is not propTietar-y possession; and the sanle is 
the case ,vith regard to usufruct, so far as it is actual 
ouly, and not of Tight. No immutable right is acquired 
by the religious, but only leave for use or actual posses- 
sion, always dependent on the ,vill of another; the 
religious being in the disposition to surrender should the 
su peri or recall his lea vc. 


XV.-ON THAT USE OF GOODS "THICH IS CONTRARY 
TO RELIGIOUS POVERTY. 


Having considered the ac
eptance and retention of 
goods, ,ye come to consider the using, or In any ,,-ray 
expending or disposing of them. 
Prop1'1ietar-y use is of course excluded by the VO\V of 
poverty, such use being an act of dominion, and dOlni- 
nion itself having been renounced by the vow. l\Ioreover, 
poverty is more necessary as regards use than as regards 
dominion; for it ,youIcl not stand for much that a religious 
had nothing of his o,vn as regards dOlllil1ion, if he could 
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at \vill dispose of the con11non goods. It ill \"olves, be- 
sides, a contradiction; for while we can easily under- 
stand a vow to surrender lJrolJrietaTY 'use, although 
dorninion is retained-as a faculty may itself be retained, 
while, at the same time, it is bound and hindered froIll 
its o,vn proper action, or from its use and exercise-and 
this mode of poverty n1ay be sOlnetilnes convenient, \YC 
cannot understand a person being deprived by VO\V of 
dominion, and retaining at the saIne time free use with- 
out leave of the superior, which ,youlcl be an act of 
dominion. 
Presumed leave is sufficient. It is not, however, so 
easily to be presumed for the expending of goods as for 
the acceptance and retention of them; and presump- 
tion will be more difficult ill proportion to the greater 
(luantity and value of the goods, and D10re difficult if 
tbey are dispensed outside, than if expended among the 
religious themselves. 'rhc leave presumed must be just, 
and it will then be just when the superior himself might 
have done that "\vhich the subject does in virtue of his 
presumed leave; for 1yhat the superior can do himself 
he can do by means of another, but he cannot give to 
another a power ,vhich he himself does not possess. 


A religious sins against poverty \vhen he gives away, 
either inside or outside his monastery, things \v hich 
have been granted to hin1self for his o,vn use, eveD if he 
depri ves himself only of the use of them, and does not 
thereby burden bis n10nastcry: as, for instance, food 
wbich he 111Íght la,yfully have consumed, or money 
,vhich he might haye spent on a journey. \Vhen a 
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religious is granted the use of a thing, he is not granted 
the 'right of using it, for of such right he is not capable, 
inasmuch as it partakes of dominion. Actual use is 
granted to him not in general, and at his O\VIl discretion, 
Lut in particular; and outside that particular actual use 
he cannot OIl his own authority usurp any other. If he 
does, he acts as o\vner, ann not as poor. rrhe use of 
food, for instance, is granted to him for his support, so 
far as he needs it, and so \vhethBr he voluntarily abstains 
from it, or does not need it, be .cannot at \vill dispose 0 f 
the superfluity. For the salue reason he cannot on his 
o\vn authority transfer a book \vhich has been granted 
to him for his O\Yll use, to another, either lJecause he no 
longer needs it, or becau.se he is willing to deprive hilTIself 
of the use of it for the benefit of that other. Neither 
on the title of almsgiving or of charity does he possess 
this liberty, unless by rule or approved custom it is 
supposed that so n1uch is given him by ,yay of daily por- 
tion, or so much money for the expenses of a journey, 
on the understanding that if there is anything over he 
rnay give it to the poor. III such a case he ,viII have 
leave, at least implicitly; and then he will not sin if he 
should deprive hin1self of some\vhat, so long as he does 
not, in so depriving himself, transgress the due limits of 
prudence. 
It follo,vs that not only may a religious not give to 
another what he subtracts fron1 hitnself, but he may not 
for his o,vn benefit apply a thing to a .use for which it 
,vas not granted to him. He cannot, for instance, sell 
his food to buy books, and money given to him to buy 
certain books he cannot spend in buying others. 
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rrhe general rule that it is not la,vful for a private 
religious to dispense the goods of the monastery \vithou t 
due leave, applies also to all those to ,vhom the care of 
these goods has been comn1itted. All are bound by the 
vow of poverty, and therefore to all is forbidden pro- 
prietary use, and dispensation of goods \vithout leave is 
proprietary use. Dispensation beyond the leave which 
has been granted for ministerial purposes, is dispensåt.ioll 
,vithout leave. A procurator, or other. similar official 
under the superior, cannot spend anything save so far 
fiS bv his office it has been con1n1itt"ed to him as to be 
oJ 
spent; otherwise he '\Tould be acting not as adinillistrator, 
Lut as owner, and as regards other uses he has no po\ver 
of administration. OutsiLle his con1n1Ïssion he cannot 
spe.nd money in alnls or on any \yorks ho\yever pious 
they may be. 


So also \vith regard to superiors, they cannot spend 
the goods of the: monastery at their o\vn free will. 
Although the superior has the proximate adininistration 
of those goods, yet he is not o\vner of theIn, both because 
1e hinlself is poor and incapaLle of don1Ïlliou, and 
also because the monastery bas not transferred to hin1 
the dominion of its goods. Absolutely speaking, he is 
not snpreme ac1n1Ïnistrator of them, but administrator 
only according to the Rule alld
 in the luanller prescribed 
to hin1 by Lis Iustitute. 


rro accept an indeterminate use of the goods of others, 
not belongiug to th
 n10nastery, and \vithout leavc.",at 
one's own ,vill to apply then1 to this or that, is contrary 
VOL. L Z 
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to poverty, for it is a virtual acceptance of a right to 
turn them if one pleases to one's own use, and so is 
equivalent to a dominion over thenl. 
If, however, there is accepted only the dispensing of 
goods to others in the narne and place of a third person, 
even although the particular allotment of thelll should 
be left to the discretion and will of the individual 
religious, in the same ,vay as a lllaster might hand over 
to a servant or ste\varcl a sum of money to be distri- 
J 
buted to the poor, leaving it to him to deterllline the 
persons ,vho should receive it, there is in this no pro- 
prietorship. In this case it is only the selection of 
persons and the right to select which is cOll1mitted to 
him, and his acceptance of this is not contrary to poverty; 
just as administration and the right to administer, 
especially in name of another, is not in itself at variance 
,vith poverty, unless indeed such right should have some 
temporal elllolument, such as a stipend, annexed to it, 
for the n1ere right in itself does not make a man 'rich. 


XVI.-'rHE TESTAMENTS OF RELIGIOUS. 


Religious \v ho ha ve been solemnly professed can 
neither lawfully nor validly make testaments \vithout 
la,vful faculties, and these cannot be given by any 
superior except the Supreme Pontiff. The reason is 
clear, for to n1ake a.testament is an act of proprietorship; 
and, moreover, disposition of a thing ,vhich is not OIlC'S 
o\Yn, made ,vithout leave of its O\Vller, is invalid, and 
especially if it is nlade by one who possesses. no property 
'v hatsoever. 
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By comnlon la\v a professed religious is incapable of 
n1aking a testament, and inferior prelates cannot dis- 
pense in that la \v. 
'Vhen the Pontiff grants faculty to a professed re- 
ligious to make a testament, this affects not the goods 
of others, but the goods of the community or ecclesi- 
astical goods of \vhich "the Pontiff is supreme dispenser, 
and therefore he can for a legitin1ate cause grant faculty. 
A legitimate cause is required, inasmuch as the Pontiff 
is not the owner of the goods, Lut only the dispenser 
of them. 'Vhell leave is given to a regular to lllake a 
testament, it is a1 \yays understood to be in favour of 
,yorks of piety, even if this is not expressed. 


XVII. - "THAT SPECIAL OBLIGATIO
 DOES A YO,," OF 
POVERTY 'VHICH EXCLUDES DO:MJNION, EVEN IN 
CO:Ml\iON, I
DUCE? 


rrhe Council of Trent granted to all religious Orders, 
the Observantine Friars l\linor and the Capuchins ex- 
cepted, power to possess real property, even if this had 
been previously forbidden to them, and consequently 
to have dominion in cO'Jn'Jnon, and right to revenues, 
usufructs, &c. 
But since the Council does not prescribe that this 
kind of poverty should not be observed by other re- 
ligious, but only grants indulgence, therefore, not- 
,vithstauding this decree, any religious body nlay 
renounce this righ t, and l'etain its o\yn observance and 
obligation. 
rrhis Las in fact been done by the Society, so far as 
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its P}'ofCðSed Houses are concerlletl; and its Institute 
was approved by the Apostolic See subsequently to the 
decree of the Council. 
The Discalced Carlnelites of the Prinlitive Observance 
still profess this poverty in C01ì11n0l1, and some of them 
contend that, not\vithstanding the Trent decree, they 
are bound to this kind of poverty, not only because by 
their Constitutions they have renounced that privilege, 
but also inasllluch as they are llot comprehended by the 
decree. rfhe Council, ho\vever, seems to have made the 
Order of St. Francis the single exception by reason of 
its then singular and illustrious example of poverty in 
the Church; and the obligation of the Carmelites to 
conlmunity poverty seems to be in virtue of their re- 
nunciation of privilege and ne,v profession, and llot by 
,yay of exception. 
As a religious body or community may as such be 
capable of dominion, so as a community it may be 
capable of poverty and of the obligation of observing it. 
The individuals who compose it concur in this observ- 
ance not as they are individuals, but as they are parts 
of the conI llluni ty, or as representing it. 
A religious body,yhich professes conlnlunity poyerty, 
is bound in the first place not to possess any real pro- 
perty for the support of the religious; this being the 
special nlatter of such a vo,v and obligation. It nlay 
have and collect n
ovClble goods and keep thell1 for use 
at convelJience, ,vith due moderation, ho,vever, so as not 
nlorally to contradict its profession of poverty. JJloney, 
as such, is never reckoned as real property, and so such 
comnlunities nlay collect the money which is necessary 
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for their support; \vith the exception of the Friars 
l\linor, against \vhose Rule it is to do so. 
rfhey nul.Y have a house for their ordinary habitation, 
a church for the divine service, and a garden adjoining 
the house for the recreation of the religious. In all 
these regard is had to only necessary use. Stable pos- 
session of them is necessary, since the 1tSe of them can- 
110t be suppliedLy uncertain Legging. 
ro every religious 
body, therefore, however much it may profess commu- 
nity poverty, this is permitted; but to different bodies 
with greater or less strictness, according to their Rule or 
Institute. The Friars l\linor profess not to have the 
proprietorship and dominion of even those possessions. 
Such religious bodies nlay also possess those goods 
\vhich are called "self-rrJloving," for the purpose of jour- 
neys, and for other necessary labours of the monastery, 
as is evidenced by their ordinary practice, and as is 
expi'essed in the Rules of some of them. 
rrhey may have animals also for a time, for consump- 
tion, as they may have corn, wine, and oil; al "rays with 
due llloderation. 
But they may not have flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle for breeding purposes, and to support themselves 
from the profits thereof, as they may not have houses, 
villerards, and the like, for their support from the 
rents. 
1'his is apparent fronl the intention of such religious 
Institutes, on which intention chiefly depends the nature 
of the vo,v, and fr01TI the cud of the vo,v \vhich su:ffi- 

iently manifests the intention. Although such aninutls 
individually are, rigorously speaking, 'inovable, since 
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th ey are transferred fronl place to place, and are gra- 
dually consulned by use, yet 'v hen possessed as a "'hole, 
and preserved by continual succession and increase, they 
are, morally speaking, real property,
and their offspring is 
truly and properly a return ,,"hich iß equivalent to rents, 
,yhich such communities may not have. 

rhey may not also possess an animal.to let out for hire, 
for this ,,
ould be a return, a.nd the aninlal would be a 
source of revenue. 

rhey may, so far as their vO"T
is concerned, and apart 
from any special prohibition of their Institute, have 
rents for defraying the expenses of the fabric of the 
Church, of the sacristy, and of the necessaries of divine 
,vorship; for such rents do not belong to them, but to the 
Church or the divine service. rrbe religious are only 
the administrators of them, and they nlay therefore even 
have a civil right to exact them, not as owners, but as 
ste\vards. But they cannot convert such rents or any 
part of them to other uses of the monastery or of the 
religious. In relation to these goods and the use of 
them, the Church and the monastery are to be considered 
as, so to speak, t,yO distinct persons, ,,
i tll separate rights, 
and existing under different conditions. 
rrhey cannot, ho,vever, have annual rents ,vith a civil 
righ t to exact them for any other purposes or uses of the 
monastery, such as' the buying of books; since there can- 
not be conceived anything morally distinct fron1 tbe 
community to ,vhich, as in the case of the church, such 
right should belong. 


By the SUP1Jorrt of the religious is to be unclerstooll 
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not only their food and clothing, but all things \vhich 
are immediately ordained for their use and convenience. 
By the religious to be supported are to be ul1der- 
stood not only those who habitually dwell in a house 
or monastery, but all those also of the same Order ,vho 
happen to be guests there. The religious cannot have 
rents for tbe reception and entertailln1ent of such guests, 
since they and their guests together In orally constitute 
one religious body, and the whole Order is incapable of 
possessilJg rents for the support of its religious. 


As a rule, such religious bodies are not permitted 
rents for the entertai111nent of extern pilgrinls or for the 
support of other poor persons, nor is it, says St.l'holnas, 
in accordance \vith their profession. But, absolutely 
speaking, it is not contrary to their poverty if they do 
not convert such rents to their o"Tn uses, since they 
have only the administratioll of them for the benefit 
of their neighbours; and such adlninistration is not 
in itself contrary to poverty. 'Vhether it is contrary to 
their institute on other grounds, will depend on the 
constitutions of each Order. 
Perpetual anniversary foundations, chaplaincies and 
the like are excluded by this kind of poverty, the 
stipends being giveu not imnlediately for the divine 
\vorship, or for the expenses of the church or sacristy, 
but for the support of the religious, although the title 
or reason for \vhich they are given is an ecclesiastical 
nlinistry. If, ho,,'ever, the religious body has no proper 
civil right to thenl, and they are received only by ,yay 
of alms, it will not be against poverty to receive then1, 
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and this even if the heir should be bound in conscience 
to see that they are paid. Although the religious' can- 
not sue for then1, yet they can hnvfully, and" ,vithout 
in1perfection, denounce to the competent judge the 
negligence of the heir or executor to accomplish the 
,vill of the deceased; f01: this is Ilot an act of dominion 
or an exercise of right, properly so called. The saIne 
rule applies in the case of other pious legacies. 


From this kind of poverty there arises in the religious 
the necessity and o1ligation of begging; and they pro- 
.fess uncertain begging in virtue of such poverty. ,'Thn t 
interferes ,vith uncertain begging, gives a rule for dis- 
.cerniug what is contrary to this kind of poverty. The 
obligation of begging does not lie on individuals iÙ 
virtue of poverty alone, but in vü.tuc of an obedience 
"7 hich is laid upon them by their superiors. 
rhe VO,y 
of poverty, as such, does not oblige then1 to seeking any- 
thing, but to having nothing. But, supposilJg this lack 
in the con1munity, then, morally speaking, there follows 
the necessity of begging; and consequently there exists 
in the superior the necessary po,ver to oblige his subjects 
to beg, not only each for hin1self, but some on behalf of 
the ,vhole comn1unitv. 
By reason of this special kind of poverty, such reli- 
gious may be obliged not only to lack of property, but also 
to a more moderate use of goods, and to a use of meaner 
goods, than is the case ,vith other religious. St. Buona- 
venture says that since the friars of his Order are pro- 
fessors of the highest poverty, all things ,vhich they use 
should, as far as possible, be poor, comn10n, and rough. 
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XVIII.-CAN DISPENSATION FALL ON A SOLEj\IN VOW 
OF POVERTY? 


1'he question is not as to whether the Supreme Pon- 
tiff can dispense this vow along \vith the other YO'VS of 
religion, and so make a religious cease to be a religious, 
but it is as to 
Thether he can, the other vows remaining 
and the religious state continuing, dispense this vo,v in 
\vhole or in part, so as to Inake the re1igious capable of 
dominion, and give hin1 leave to have it lawfully. 
1'he Pontiff can dispense so that a religious should be 
capable of don1inion, ,vithout taking a,vay any other 
obligation of his VO'YS or state; for incapability of donli- 
nion is not an effect of divine la"T, or of naturalla,v in 
virtue of the VO\V alone, but is an effect of human la,v. 
Such a dispensation ,yould be valid even if it should be 
granted ,vithout sufficient cause, because by it there is 
tak"en away only a human la\v, and not any obligation 
of the VO\v; for, notwithstanding the dispensation, it 
,v'ould not be la \yful for such a religious to accept d0111i- 
nion of anything. lIe may be cCtlJable of dominion and 
nevertheless be forbidden to have it, as in the case of a 
simple absolute VO"T of poverty. Incapability of domi- 
nion does not properly fall under the vow, since the VO\V 
concerns that only which is in the power of the person 
,vho makes it, and this incapacity depends 011 the in- 
tervention of la,v, and on. the author and dispenser of 
the Ia \v. 
Such dispensation, although valid, could rarely be 
lawful, since there could hardly ever occur a necessary 
or legitimate reason for it. A necessity for dispensation 
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from the VOW" of poverty, so as to render the religious 
capable of d01ninion, would be a necessity such as to 
justify dispensation of the religious fronl his state alto- 
gether; and any less necessity \youlLl be sufficiently nlet 
by actual use, or 1lslifruct granted by authority of the 
Pontiff. 
The lawfulness of a dispensation, although rare, is 
not absolutely inlpossible, since there might occur a 
case in which it might be expedient for the greater 
glory of God, by reason of S01ne great comlnOll good, 
that a religious should be nlade capable of receiviug an 
inheritance or legacy or large donation, ,,"hich the donor 
,youlLl give to him only, and not to the monastery or 
Church. 
The Pontiff not only can dispense a lllonk so that he 
should be capable of donlillio11, but he can also dispense 
him so that he should actually possess donlinion and the 
rights of proprietorship, his other religious obligations 
remaining entire. This follo\vs from the general rule 
that the Pontiff can dispense ,vith regard to a simple 
VO\V; and in this case, ,y hen incapability of dominion 
is taken a\yay, the VO\V of poverty \yhich remains is 
sÏ1nple. l\Ioreover, if he can dispense with regard to 
incapability of dominion, his dispensation is granted in 
orodeT> to an act of dominion; therefore he can also dis- 
pense so that this act should be la\vful. 
The Pontiff can also dispense a religious ,vith regard 
to the 'v hole VO\V of poverty, without dispensing fronl 
chastity or obedience, although, morally speaking, fronl 
defect of cause, for the reason mentioned, such po\ver 
can hardly ever be exercised. 
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"\Vhen a Pontiff himself ascends to his dignity from 
the religious state, there is eo ilJSO removed from hinl 
his incapability of dominion, since this incapability has 
been introduced by human la,v, to which he is not sub- 
ject. He is also incapable of the practice of poverty, 
since he has no superior upon earth, in "Those nan1e, or 
by whose leave, he might possess temporal goods and 
use them. 
As regards bishops who have been taken from the 
ranks of the regulars, although change of state does not 
exempt them from the obligation of the vow of poverty, 
the POll tiff can nevertheless dispense them with regard 
to this vow, \vithout dispensing thenl from the other t\yO 
VO\VS (and there lllay be good reasons ,vhich should 
justify such a dispensation), and enable them. to dispose 
of their goods, and even to bequeath then1; nay even, if 
there should be still graver reason, to have proprietor- 
ship and don1inion over them.. 
Finally, the Pontiff can dispense a vo,v of poverty 
,vhenever there occurs just cause for dispensing fron1 
the religious state and from the vo,v of chastity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE VOJlV OF CHASTITY. 


I.-Is A VO'V OF CHASTITY LA'VFUL? A
D IS IT OF 
COUNSEL? 


SO
lE heretics have held that continence ,vas not only 
lawful, but necessary to nlorals, and have consequently 
condenlned marriage as unla,vful. Others have said, on 
the contrary, that it ,vas unlawful to observe continence 
by abstinence fron1 marriage, and that the religious state 
hindered observance of the precepts of Christ. Others, 
again, although they did not condemn continence, have 
denied that it is of greater Inerit or dignity than Inatri- 
mony, and therefore denied that it is an evangelical 
counsel to preserve or vow virginity, since to contract 
matrimony is not less good. And, finally, some haye 
said that virginity or celibacy is a thing indifferent, and 
that to offer it to God by vo,v, or in religious houlage, 
is superstitious. 
That to observe perpetual virginity and continence is 
la\vful, is of faith; and for this ,ve have the testimony 
of Christ Himself, "Tho, ,vhen He had declared to the 
Pharisees the indissolubility of the bond of matrilnony, 
and His disciples said to HÍln,-" If the case of a 111an 
,vith his ,vife be so, it is not good to n1arry," replied,- 
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"All receive not this word, but they to \VhOnl it is 
given . . . he that can receive it, let him receive it" 
(St. -l\1:att. xix. 10- 12 ). 
There is no precept ,vhich obliges a man at any time 
of his life to contract matrimony; and, therefore, it can- 
not in itself be evil to observe perpetual chastity, for 
that is not evil which is not contrary to some precept. 
The \vords of God ,vhich the heretics quote from the 
Book of Genesis, as against virginity,-" Increase and 
n1ultiply," contain a precept \vhich ,vas necessary for 
those times \vhen the earth ,vas devoid of inhabitants, 
as is implied by the ,vords ,vhich foilo\v,-" and re- 
plenish the earth." This, ho\vever, ,vas a natural, and 
not a positive precept. This natural precept was not so 
obligatory on the ground of the necessity of the pre- 
servation of mankind during the state of innocence, 
since human beings were, so long as that state lasted, 
immortal; but afterwards, in the state of fallen nature, 
\vhich \vas now subject unto death, it became necessary 
in order to the preservation of the species. Even then 
there was no determination of times or persons, and 
no absolute necessity in indi vid ual cases, save in those 
of Adaln and Eve. There ,vas no precept in the old 
la,v to contract nlatrinlollY, and many holy men \vho 
Ji yecl under that la,v observed celibacy, 'v hich is sign 
sufficient that it was not contrary to any precept. Still 
n10re evidently is this true of the tinle of the la\v of 
grace, ,vhell there is no longer any necessity lying on 
individuals to marry in order to the preservation of the 
human race. 
It is not only Ja\vful and good, but it is also better 
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than merely good to observe virginity ,vhich, although 
it is not prescribed, is certainly counselled in the evan.. 
.gelicallaw. This also is of faith. It is expressly as- 
serted and proved by St. Paul, ,vho says,--" Concerning 
virgins I bave no C01n1J1Ætncln/;ent of the Lord, but I give 
counsel, as having obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful;" and he gives the reason,-" I ,vould have you 
to be ,vithout solicitude. He that is ,vithout a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, h(HV 
he may please God; but he that is \vith a ,vife is solici- 
tons for the things of the ,vorld, ho\v he may please his 
,vife, and be is divided. And the unmarried won1an 
and the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord, that 
she nlay be holy both in body and in spirit; but she 
that is married thinketh on the things of the world, 
how she may please her husband." And again,--" He 
that giveth his virgin in marriage, doeth well; and he 
that giveth her not doeth better" (I Cor. vii. 25,32- 
34, 3 8 ). Of ,vido\vs al
o, he says, - "JJIore blessed 
shall she be if she so remains; and I think that I also 
have the Spirit of God" (vel'. 40). The Apostle does 
not speak, as SOll1e heretics ,vould have him speak, of 
virginity as useful for this present life, and in order to 
its peace and quiet, ,vith fl'eedolLl from the cares and 
burdens of matrimony, but of its greater goodness, 11lerit, 
and re,vard in the life eternal, and this in itself, and not 
merely inasmuch as it leaves a 11lan 11l0re free for other 
spiritual ,yorks. He who giveth not his virgin in 
marriage doeth, he says-not l1
OT'e usefully, but "bette]';" 
and he COlllpareS virginity ,vith matrÏinony, not as the 
latter is burdensome, but as it also is good, \vhile virginity 
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is at the same time still better. St. John a1so speaks 
in his Apocalypse of the aureola or special cro,vn ,vhich 
is destined for virgins. This he describes as the ne\v 
canticle which they ,vho are virgins alone can sing, 
nd 
he adds that they also follo,v the Lamb "Thithersoever 
He goeth (Apoc. xiv. 4). 
vVhen St. Paul says,-" I think therefore that this 
(his counsel of virginity or celibacy) is good 101 1 the 
prresent necessity, that it is good for a man so to be" (I 
Cor. vii. 26), he refers not to a necessity of his own 
times, but to the necessity of the present brief life, that 
is, the necessity ,vhich, by reason of the shortness of 
the present life, liet.h upon us of giving ourselves up to 
the st,udy and pursuit of divine things, and consequently 
of abstaining from all that may hinder this. And so he 
continues,-" The time is short; it remaineth that they 
also \vho have ,vives be as those ,vho have not, and they 
,vho ,veep as those ,vho ,veep not, and they ,vho rejoice 
as those ,vho are not rejoicing, and they who buy as if 
they 'v ere not possessing anything, and they who use 
this 'v orIel as though they used it not, for the figure of 
this ,vorld passeth a\vay" (ver. 29-3 I). 
The Fathers compare virginity to the condition and 
perfection of the angelic life, of ,vhich it makes nlen in 
a manner imitators. By the perfection of chastity men 
begin in this life that ,vhlch ,viII be completed in the 
Resurrection, by the glory of the risen body. " In the 
Resurrection," said Jesus, "they shall neither marry 
1101' be given in marriage, but shall bp as the angels of 
Goel in hea,'"en " (St. lVlatt. xxii. 30). 
Further, it is also of faith that not only it is good to 
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observe chastity, but that ,vhat is best of all is to con- 
secrate virginity or perpetual chastity to God by VO\" ; 
and this by reason both of the excellence of the matter 
of the VO\V, and the farther excellence of 'v hatever is 
done under VO\v. 
St. Paul refers to such a profession of perpetual conti- 
nence rnade by \vido\vs, ,vhen he exhorts Timothy not to 
adlnit to it the younger ,vido\vs,-" for ,vhen they have 
gro\vn wanton in Christ they \vill Inarry, having dan1na- 
tion, because they have made void thei
 first faith " (I 

t"'illl. v. I I ). This they could not have done except by 
breach of a VO\V or prolllise of perpetual continence 
made to God, for by a second ll1arriage they would not 
have violated their matrimonial faith to their first hus- 
bands, since froln the bond of n1atrimony and the la\v of 
those husbands they had been loosed by death. 


II.-To WHAT DOES A SIMPLE VO'V OF CHASTITY BIND 
HIM: 'VHO :MAKES IT? 


A VO\V of perpetual chastit.y being privative as regards 
its 111atter, obliges after the n1anner of a negative pre- 
cept; that is to say, al\vays and ,vithout interlnission. 
The matter of chastity, considered in itself, is t\VO- 
fold,-necessary and voluntary. 'rhe necessary matter 
is abstinence from every foul Dct, and frorn every act of 
lust outside the state of nlatrin1ony. To this a man is 
bound in virtue of the natural law, and apart fron1 any 
VO\v. It, however, falls under the vO\V of chastity, which 
adds to the natural and therefore necessary obligation 
another and a voluntary obligation. Hence he who 
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should violate it will sin not only against temperance, but 
also against religion, as violating a VO\V; and he will be 
bound to nlake kllO\Vn the circutnstance of his vow in 
confession. 1'his is certain, not only as regards external 
acts, but also as regards internal consent and vol untary 
desires \vhich are contrary to chustity, and every ]inger- 
ing and voluntary deiigh t in an act of uncleanness, even 
if apart fron1 desire, and ,vith a purpose not to cornmit 
any external act. 
'rhe voluntary chastity \vhich, along with necessary 
chastity, forms part of the matter of a VO\V of chastity, 
is abstinence from all acts \vhich might otherwise be 
la,vful, and the foundation of the lawfulness of which is 
the bond of matrimony. A VO\V of perpetual chastity, 
therefore, obliges hin1 ,vho makes it not to contract matri- 
mony with the intention of consumulating it. To do so 
011 one's own authority, and without dispensation, would 
be intrinsically evil, and a grievous sin of sacrilege. 
In order not only to la'wful but to valid dispensation, 
a just cause is necessary, and mere want of will to per- 
severe in the state of chastity does not suffice as a cause, 
for this is simply malice. 


III. - DOE
 A SIl\fPLE VOW OF CHASTITY ABSOLUTELY 
BIND HI
I WHO I\IAKES IT NOT TO CONTRACT :MATRI- 
:MONY EYEN 'VITH AN I
TENTION NOT TO CONSU
I- 

IATE IT? 


T'he bond of matrin1ony, regarded by itself, is not 
formally contrary to the vo,v of chastity, since the vo,v 
in itself concerns not the not contracting matrimony, 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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but the not doing anything which IS contrary to 
chastity. In the ,viII to contract Inatrimony there is 
not necessarily included a will to consummate it; for 
this virtual will, \vhich it ordinariI y ineludes, 111ay be 
hindered by a contrary formal ,viII. r.rhe \vill to con- 
tract matrimony Inay have a higher end, and Inay 
relate to the religious state, as when there is a formal 
purpose to enter religion before consunlmation of the 
nlatrinlony. If a virgin, for instance, has made a secret 
vow of chastity, and cannot obtain froin her parents 
freedolll for her perseverance in that state, and she does 
not dare to reveal to thenl her VO\;V, and hopes that if 
she shows herself inclined to contract matrimony and 
does contract it, she \vill have the opportunity and 
freedolTI to enter religion, of which she has by any other 
means no hope, and she has, at the same time, no 
reason to fear moral peril or occasion of consummation 
of the matrimony, she can in that case, by reason of her 
intention of entering religion, contract matrinl011Y \vith- 
out any violation of her Vûw. 
As a rule, ho\vever, considering the nIoral danger of 
incontinence and of change of purpose, no one should 
expose himself, by so contracting, to this peril, without 
great necessity, and arnple proof of the steadfastness of 
his o\vn \vill, and a firm hope of perseverance in his 
purpose. Hence this case is rare, and such a contract 
1S not readily or easily to be permitted. 


vVhen such a cåse does occur, there should be made 
a comlTIutation, or rather an extension of the VO\V of 
chastity into a vow of religion. 
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He 'v ho so contracts Inatrin10n y should, n1oreover, be 
lllorally certain not only of his purpose, but also of its 
eflect, namely, that he can without difficulty put it into 
execution. Here \Ve see a difference between a vow of 
chastity and a VO\V of religion, for a VO\V of chastity in 
itself and before r.oatrimony can be observed indepen- 
dently of the consent of another, \vhile a VO\V of religion 
depends for execution on the con
ent of others, and 
on many circumstances
 
In order, therefore, that \vith the hope of the religious 
state a person n1ay Ia\vfully contract matrin10ny, 110t- 
\vithstanding his V01N of chastity, it is necessary that 
his hope should be Dlorally certain, not only as regards 
his own desire, but also as regards his personal capacity, 
and as regards, 1110reOVer, the consent of the Order to 
his en trance. 
If, ho\vever, there ,va.s made in the beginning, and in 
good faith, a virtual comillutation of the vo'v of chastity 
into a VO\V of religion, and profession was after,vards 
hindered for a. reasonable cause, or could not be made 
\vithout such difficulty as the person vowing could 
scarcely have intended to oblige himself to, then he 
Inay without scruple return to the \vorld, and fulfil 
,vithout sin his nlatrimonial duties. rrhe reason is, 
because in virtue of the commutation or extension of 
his VO\V of chastity into a Vo\V of religion, his vo,v of 
chastity did not oblige to absolute continence except in 
the religious state, and so when he is hindered fi
Olll 
entering on that state his VO\V of chastity does not 
oblige save in so far as it can be observed "\vithout 
in jury to the other spouse. 
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If the other spouse is "vining to n1ake a vow of chas- 
tity, the person is not in virtue of his previous VO\V of 
chastity bound to enter religion, for apart from religion 
it may be observed in its integrity. By reason, ho"vever, 
of the peril of incontinence, this is not pern1itted except 
to persons of a certain age, and under certain conditions. 
Nor does the commutation of the vow of chastity into 
a vow of religion bind to entrance into religion, for it is 
to be understood as made only under condition, or as it 
is a means to,vards observanc
 of the vow of chastit}'. 
There is no injury done to the other spouse by one 
\vho contracts matrimony with such a vow, since in 
every marriage there is understood on the part of both 
spouses the tacit condition,-Unless I should resolve 
(before consunlmation of the matrimony) to pass to the 
state of religion. Hence each retains his right to de- 
liberation and action within the time prescribed by the 
Canon La\v. 


lV.-DoES A SIMPLE VOW OF CHASTITY BY ITSELE\ AND 
OF ITS NATURE, INVALIDATE 1tIATRI1vIONY A}'TER- 
,v ARDS CONTRACTED? 


A sinlple vow of continence or virginity does not in- 
validate subsequent 111atrimony, although such matri- 
lllony is unla,vfully contracted. 
A simple vow is purely a promise, and by this mere 
promise of a thing dominion over it is not lost, and so 
if its o,vner should after\vards give it to another, the 
donation ,vill be valid. Matrimony "vhich is subsequent 
to a vow of chastity is the donation of a thing \vhich 
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\vas previously j)']"o1nised to God, and as it is a donation 
it is :valid, although it is at variance ,vith the fidelity 
due to God; in the same ,vay as matrimony contracted 
,vith one person is yalid as against espousals, or as 
against a J!1'otnise of ll1arriage nlade even \vith an oath 
to another; or as a donation of a sum of money to a 
friend is valid although unla\vful as against a VOl[' to 
g'Íve that sum in alms. 

 
Outside Inatrimony a man cannot by his o\vn private 
,viII, and by Ineans of any intention, or VO\V, or promise, 
or delivery of hilnself, or contract \vhatsoever, so deliver 
himself to another as to abdicate his natural power 
validly to contract matriulony, and disable hÍ111self 
therefor; in order to this, as \ve have seen (page 96), 
there i
 required the intervention of the public power, 
and of that authority which Christ has vested in His 
Church. 


v.-rro 'VHAT DOE:-; A SIMPLE VO\V OF CHASTITY BIND 
HIM WHO :l\IADE IT, AFTER 1IATllIMONY HAS BEEN 
CO
TRACTED ? 


Although l11atrilTIOllY contracted \vrongly by reason of 
a previous vow of chastity is 'valid, yet by ll1eans of it 
the vow of chastity is not extinguished, nor is its obliga- 
tion entirely removed. Although the VO\V n1ay be once 
and again violated, its obligation always ren1ains, since 
it is in itself perpetual. Although it cannot in all 
things be observed by reason of the change of condition, 
it nevertheless obliges, at least as regards those things 
which still remain \vithil1 the po\ver of hinl \vho Inade it. 
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VI. - HAS A SIMPLE VO"T OF CHASTITY FORCE TO 
DESTROY "J\iATRIJ\IONIUNI: RATUM:?" 


A simple vo,v of chastity never suffices to dissolve 
InatrÙnoni'll1n 1'aturn, that is, n1atrimony which has been 
contracted, but not yet cons Uill 111 ated. No Vü\V of 
chastity annexed to any state ,vhatsoever can dissolve 
'lnat 1 ri1nOniu1rt l}'atu'1n, \vhich \vould not also disable for 
contracting matrimony, for it is nlore difficult to dissolve 
a contract than to hinder the lnaking of it. 
There exi8ts, ho\vever, in the Church a supernatural 
power given by Christ to institute or detern1ine a state 
in which 'lnat1
ÙnonÚ{,)71 1Y!tnnt is dissolved by a YO\V of 
chastity, so that \v hen one spouse passes from such 
matrimony, contracted but not consunu11ated, to this 
state, the other spouse should be set free. 


VII.-HAs A SIMPLE YO\V OF UHASTITY FORCE TO DIS- 
SOLYE ESPOUSALS? 


A previous VO\V of chastity, as a rule, hinders and in- 
validates espousals, since they are at variance ,vith the 
obligation of that yO\V, and the VO\V is of its nature a 
graver rnatter and, llloreover, precedes the espousals. 
Such espousals contain a promise of that ,vhich is un- 
la\vful, and so are not binding even if they have been 
contracted under oath, for an oath cannot bind to the 
fulfilment of an unla\vful pro111ise. 

rhe exception to this rule is in that case in which, 
as \ve have seen (page 369), it is ht\vful to contract 
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lllatril1l0ny with the intention of not consumn1ating it. 
In this rare case, the espousals \vilJ also be la\vful. 


VIlI.-CAN A HUSBAND INVALIDATE A VOW OF CHAS- 
TITY MADE BY HIS WIFE WITHOUT HIS LEAVE? 


A VO\V of chastity made by a \vife before consullllnated 
matrirl10ny cannot be invalidated by her husband. If 
it is a solemn vow, it dissolves matrÍ1nonÙnn fratzl1n, or 
matrimony contracted but not consumlnated. If it is 
a simple VO\V, \v hether made before or after such mat- 
rimony, it has to be fulfilled, and the hush and cannot 
hinder or invalidate it, because by it there has been done 
to him no inj ury, the condition of freedom to pass to 
religion before consummation of the matrimony being, 
as \ve have seen (page 372), always understood in every 
contract of matrimony. 
A VO\V of chastity made by a \vife afte} > consummated 
matrimony, so far as the obligation 1
eddendi debitltn
 is 
concerned, is in itself null and cannot bind, being un- 
just, and it needs no invalidation by the husband. But 
apart fi
om this it binds her in three \vays; first, to con- 
jugal chastity during the Inarriage; secondly, to observe 
chastity \vhen the Inarriage has been dissolved by the 
death of her husband; and, thirdly, ad non petencllln
 
debit1l1n. To this extent her VO\V holds, and cannot be 
invalidated by her husband. 
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IX.- "THAT CAN A Vt
IFE DO WITH REGARD TO A VOW OF 
CHASTITY \VHICH HAS BEEN :NIADE BY HER HUSBAND 
\VITHOUT HER LEAVE? AND \VHAT IS THE EFFECT 
OF A VO\V OF CHASTITY .MADE BY :MUTUAL CONSENT 
OF BpTH? 
A VO\V of chastity 11lade by a husband, ,,'ithout con- 
sent of his wife, whether before or after marriage, binds in 
the sanle way as that of a \vife, save \vith regard to the last 
point. But even as regards the obligation non petendi 
debitum, the wife cannot, properly speaking, invalidate 
the vo,v of her husband; either it does not bind in 
itself, as being to the prejudice of her right, taking into 
consideration her natural modesty, or, so faL" as it is valid, 
it cannot be invalidated. 
vVhen husband and ,vife Inake a VÜ\V of chastity of 
mutual consent, such a VO\V is both valid and lawful; 
for by it the bond of matrimony is not dissolved, and no 
injury is done to either, since both have ceded their 
respective rights, and such VO\VS have been approved 
by the perpetual tradition of the Church, and by in- 
numerable examples and testimonies of the saints. 


X. - 'VHAT IS TO BE SAID OF ONE SPOUSE \VHO, \VITH 
LEA YE OF THE OTHER, :MAKES A VO\V OF CHASTITY? 
AND IS S"GCH LEAVE REVOCABLE? 


'Vhell one only of the spouses, but with leave of the 
other, makes a vow of chastity, he 'who gave leave is not 
bound and cannot lawfully 1'edde1'c dcbiturn altcri petcnt.i, 
for he would be thereby co-operating in the other's sin. 
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Such leave is irrevocable; for it is not properly leave, 
such as is given by a superior to his subject, since in this 
11latter both spouses are equal, and have equal rights: 
but it is a renunciation and donation of one's O\Vl1 right, 
and the matter of this renullciation is dedicated to God 
by vow, and therefore the renunciation is irrevocable by 
him who gave leave; in the sanle \vay as the tl1utual 
renunciation of right in the case of a VO\V 111ade by both 
spouses of Hlutual consent, is irrevocable by nlutual 
consent. 


XL-CAN ANY O
E, BESIDES THE SUPREl\IE PONTIFF, BY, 
.A
 IT "
ERE, ORDINARY OR GENERAL PO"\YER, DIS- 
PE
SE FROM A SI:J.\;IPLE VO'V OF CHA
TITY? 


As nlatter of fact, the Supreme Pontiff alone now 
dispenses from even a simple vow of chastity, byabso- 
lutely ordinary po,ver; and others, if they dispense, do 
so only by delegated power, or of privilege granted to 
thenlselves personally, and not attached to their office in 
perpetuity. 
In a case of urgent necessity, and ,vhen access to the 
Pontiff is difficult, but \vhere the necessity of the subject 
can be relieved ,vithout absolute dispensation of the VO\V, 
the bi
hop cannot grant absolute dispensation. 'Vhen, 
apart from absolute dispensation, SOHle dispensation or 
modifieation of the practice of the VO\V for a tinle, or as 
regards some part of it, is necessary, and "Till suffice to 
the relief of the subject, this can be granted by the 
bishop, when the necessity is grave, and recourse to the 
Pontiff is difficult. A bishop rnight in such case dis- 
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pense aclj)ctenclunL clebitlt1n, \vhile he could not abso- 
]utely dispense fro 111 the YO\V, so that there should 
rernain no obligation \vhatsoever. In this case of 
partjal dispensation, \vhich is not directly and ade- 
quately contrary to the Pontiff's reservation to hin1self 
of the dispensation of yO\VS of chastity, there would 
remain the obligation of conjugal chastity during the 
continuance or the nlarriage, and of perpetuaJ chastity 
after the Inarriag\3 \vas for any reason díssolved. 


XII.--.A.RE TEl\lPORARY AND OTHER PARTIAL VOWS OF 
CHASTITY HESERVED? 


A vow of chastity \v hich has been n1ade, not in per- 
petuity, but for a tilne, as, for instance, for a year, is not 
reserved to the Pontiff, but nlay be dispensed by the 
bishop, as n1ay also a vow of conjugal chastity, and 
 
YO\V not to nlarry, and a vow to receive sacred orders. 
'fhe reason is, because a vO\V of chastity (by which, 
\vhen it is not qualified or linlited, is to be understood a 
VO\V of perpetual chastity) alone is 1'eserved; and this 
reservation is of strict interpretation in favour of free- 
dom ; and so equivalence ,viII not suffice, identity being 
required, and here there is not even equivalence. 
A VO\V of chastity, on the contrary, \vhich is to bind 
him who loakes it only after a year or after ten year
, 
is l
eserved, for its perpetuity is reckoned not frorrl the 
time at ,vhich, hut frolH the tillle fv'}> ,vhich it is Inade; 
in the same way as a vo,,," of perpetual continence n1ade 
by a ,vife to bind her after the death of her husband, 
cannot be dispensed by the bishop. 
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XIII.-Is AN OBLIGATION TO OBSERVE CONTINENCE AN- 
NEXED BY DIVINE LA'''' TO SACRED ORDERS? 


An obligation of continence is annexed to sacred 
orùers, that is, to the orders froln the sub-diaconate up 
to the episcopate, according to the present usage of the 
Latin Church. 
No sacred order received before n1atrimony disables a 
person fron1 contracting n1atrimon y, in virtue of divine 
lalV alone. If such a person \vere disabled by divine 
la\v, he could not be rehabilitated by the Chureh; ,vhich 
cannot, for instance, cause that a \V0111an should be rightly 
ordained, because she is disabled by divine la\v. 
N either is there any divine precept \vhich forbids 
per:;;ons in sacred orders to take wives. 
Further, there is no precept of divine law ,vhich 
forbids to clerks in sacred orùers the use of n1atrin1ony, 
if they have contracted it before ordination. 
\Vhen the fathers of the Council of Nic0 \vere deter- 
n1Ïu"ed to make a decree against the use of matrirllony 
by bishops, priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, ,vho had 
111arried before their reception of sacred orders, the con- 
fessor Paphnutius interposed, and urged the Council 
against a deeree \vhich ,vas so open to objection, and 
the decree ,vas for the time suspended. T'llis incident 
she\vs that before the Council of Nice there existed in 
Greece, at any rate, no such law, and consequently that 
it is not divine. It she\vs also that it was not at that 
tin1e the practice for those \vho when ordained \vere 
already nULrried, to pron1ise perpetual continence; for if 
there had been any such vow a ne\v ]a\v would not ha\.c 
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been necessary, and Paphnutius ,vonid not have dared 
to say in the Council that continence froll1 the use of 
lTIatrin10ny should be left to the discretion and choice of 
such persons. N or can it be said that this custon1 of 
the Greeks was contrary to divine la\v, for it \vas not 
condelnned by the Latin Church. 
That persons in sacred orders should be bound by the 
Church to perpetual continence, either by abstaining 
fr0111 nlatrilnony if they have not previously contracted 
it, or by abstaining fron1 the use of Inatrimony if they 
are already 111arried, is not contrary to divine la\v, 
whether natural or positive, but is, on the contrary, very 
11luch in accordance there\vith. This is of faith. 
No onp is cOlTIpelled to n1ake such a Vo\V of conti- 
nence, for everyone is free not to be ordained; and no 
injury is done to anyone, for to no one does the Church 
o\ve sacred ordination, and she has the po\ver to deny it 
to anyone, except under such conditions and \vith such 
a quasi-covenant as she nlay consider to be expedient. 
The 11101"e the state of a person is adapted to, and in 
accordance with his office anù the actions \vhich belong 
to it, the filore is that state in confornlity \vith natural 
right and rea
on, and the state of continence is 1110st 
adapted to and in greatest accordance \vith the office and 
functions of a clerk in sacred orders. 


A bishop is placed in the highest order and state of 
perfection in the Church, and the state of continence 
specially befits his dignity. He is also, as it \vere, the 
spouse of his church, to \vhich Ly election, confirn1a- 
tion, and consecration he is \vedded, and therefore he 
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ought to labour for her spiritual advantage and for her 
temporal advantage also so far as it is necessary in 
order to her 
piritual ad vantage; and the ll10re he is 
\vithdra\vll from the engagel11ents of matrinlony, and 
the secular cares \vhich they entait the more fitted will 
he be for the fulfilment of his office. A bishop, 1110re- 
oyer, is consecrated in order to the perforn1ance of very 
pure and sacred actions, and therefore that state \vhich 
is the most pure is the most in accordance \vith the 
functions "\tvhich he has to perfornl. 
There is no action so sacred and divine as that for 
\vhich a priest, as such, is ordained, namely, for the 
consecration and pure ob]ation of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord, and therefore for a priest also the state of 
continence is Il10st fitting. 
Although in a deacon there does not exist so great a 
perfection, there is nevertheless a considerable participa- 
tion therein, and a close co-operation in sacred Ininistries, 
and therefore there is sufficient congruity and consonance 
bet\veen his office and the state of continence; and the 
sa1l1e in its n1easure holds good of the office of a sub- 
deacon. 'rhere is, 111oreover-, in those last t\VO degrees 
another congruity, for since they are near akin to the 
priesthood to \vhich 011e easily ascends froln theIn, it is 
expedient that in them a cleric should Legin to profess 
and continue to exercise himself in the state of conti- 
nence, so that he 111ay be adequately prepared for the 
m ore sacred order. 


This congruity or becolningness of the state of con- 
tinence in clerks in sacred orùers, \yhich is derived from 
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the natural law itself, is confirn1ed by the divine \vritten 
law as we find it embedded in the old la\v. Although 
the priests of the old la\v did not profess' the state of 
continence, for the necessity of their time and the nature 
of their rites and sacrifices did not demand so great per- 
fection and purity, yet they. did observe a n10de of con- 
tinence accomnlodated to the age in ,vhich they lived, 
and to the character of the n1inistratiol1s in which they 
,vere engaged. During the tÏ1ne that they D1inistered in 
the Ten1ple they refrained fi..om the use of lllatrimony, 
and did not leave the Temple precincts, as ,ve read of 
Zacharias that" after the days of his office ,vere accom- 
plished, he departed to his o\vn house" (St. Luke i. 23). 
rrhe priesthood and sacrifice of the ne\v la \v excels the 
priesthood and sacrifices of the old la\v in a far greater 
degree than does perpetual continence excel the tem- 
porary ceren10nial cleanness required of the Levitical 
priesthood, and therefore the perpetual continence ,vhich 
is required in the Christian priesthood is very con- 
sonant to that divine la\v which is prescribed in the 
old Jaw. 
Clerical continence is moreover in strict conforlnity 
. ,vith the precepts and counsels of the Gospel la\v, for 
Christ counselled continence to aU, and taught His 
Apostles to observe it, and St. Paul \vished all n1en, and 
therefore especially bishops and priests, to be even as he 
,vas (I Cor. vii. 7); and he advises even 111arried lay 
persons to be separated of consent for a time, that they 
may give themselves to prayer (ver. 5). :ßT uch more 
therefore is it fitting that consecrated nlen, \vho have 
frequently and in virtue of their office to give then1sel ves 
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to divine lllinistries and to prayer, should be altogether 
an d for ever free. 
vVhen St. Paul ,vrites both to Timothv and to 'l"itus 
.: 
that a bishop should be "the husband of one \vife" 
(I 'l'illl. iii. I; Tit. i. 6), his intention is to forbid his 
being a biganlist, that is, the husband of two wives, 
either silllultaneously or successively. In so doing he 
Goes not pro111ulgate a divine precept, but at lllost lays 
Go\vn an apost.olic precept. He does not prescribe or 
counsel that a bishop should have one ,vife, but at most 
pernlits it, or does not condelnn it, by reason of the 
nece
sity of those times 'v hen but fe,v of those \vho were 
converted to the faith, and who l1light be Blade bishops, 
\vere single men. 


XIV.-AT \VHAT TI
lE DID THIS OBLIGATION OF CHAS- 
TITY I
 BISHOPS AND PRIESTS CO)'IJ\IENCE IN THE 
CHURCH? 


From the time of the Apo
tles no one who had already 
been ordained bishop or priest ,vas perrnitted to contract 
lllatrimony. 
Noone of the Apostles \vho ,vas called to the aposto- 
late from the single life, as, for instance, St. John, his 
brother James, James "the Lord's brother," St. Andrew, 
or St. Paul, ever after\varc1s married. St. Peter ,vas 
certainly a lTIarried Ulan, for ,ve read in the Gospel about 
his mother-in-law ,vhom Jesus cured of a fever, and it 
is as certain that he \vas married before his apostolate. 
'_rhat he did not take a second ,vife is certain fron1 t11e 
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tradition of the Ohurch. As to whether the other 
Apostles were Inarried or not, it is not rerorded, but that 
they observed continence and refrained from the use of 
n1atrimony after they \vere called to the apostolate we 
are taught by n10st ancient. ]'athers. This, ho\vever, 
they did voluntarily, and not in virtue of any positive 
Jaw, for Christ did not lay do\yn any such law. V'T e 
quote them as exalnples, not to shew the existence of a 
la\v laid on them, but to she\v the excellence of the 
origin and rise of the present la \v. The h01 y bishops 
who were assumed by the .A..postles to the episcopate 
before marriage, such as rrimothy, rI'itus, Evodius and 
Olen1ent, in1itated the apostles in their perpetual con- 
tinence from the first, \vhile those \vho were called in 
wedlock to the priesthood certainly never contracted 
second nuptials, for the Ohurch has always detested 
bigan1 y in her priests. 
The la \v or obligation \vhich no\v obtains in the 
Catholic Church is therefore most ancient, and sprang 
froln apostolic tradition; but how it ,vas introduced, or 
when it began to have the rigour of obligation and neces- 
sity, it is not so easy to define. An obligation \vhich 
rests on custom sometinles begins by acts done \vithout 
the obligation of a precept, and the practice of such acts 
gradually modifies the judgment and intention of their 
doers, until at last an obligation is introduced; and in 
such cases it is difficult, and sOlnetimes impossible \vith 
illoral certainty, to fix its date. 
In the earliest tin1es of fervent faith and charity, all 
\vho were ordained priests by the Apostles \vould have 
been easily induced by their example and teaching to a 
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life of celibacy, if they \vere then unularried. The first 
bishops who were consecrated by the Apostles ,vould 
have regarded the same rule as the best and nlost be- 
cOIning in their successors and coadjutors, and so within 
a short tinle the custom ,vould have been received as a 
la \v and rule. 
I t is certain and of faith, that bishops and priests in 
the Latin Church, ordained after matrimony, are hound 
to abstain from the use of it, although this precept 
does not oblige in the Greek Church, by reason of 
the contrary CUStOlll. Hence it is not sufficiently clear 
that the precept is properly apostolic, although it is 
certain that it has sprung from apostolic tradition. It 
was always observed in the church of Rome, as St. 
Gregory expressly atfirills; and that it was received in 
the Western Church is clear on the evidence of various 
very early Provincial Councils. 


XV.-"\VHAT IS .Å
D WAS THE OBLIGATION TO CHASTITY 
OF THE BISHOPS A
D PRIESTS OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH? 


The bishops of the Eastern Church were never obliged 
to observe continence, unless they had promised it in their 
ordination. But, as a rule, it ,vas observed in the first 
ages, even in the Eastern Church. rfhe bishops ,vonld, 
as a rule, pron1ote no n1an \v ho had a \vife to sacred 
orders, unless ,vith her consent he should have Inade a 
vow of continence; and those ,vho accepted this condi- 
tion were after,vards bound and con1 pel1ed to observe it. 
VOL. 1. 2 B 
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Either by prevalence of custon1, or through Provincial 
or National Councils, this ,vas inlposed on the bishops 
as a general rule which they \vere to observe in admit- 
ting married persons to sacred orders. But this rule 
was never understood and observed \vith such rigour, or 
so .generally, as in the Latin Church. :ßloreover, even 
exeellent and very holy bishops ,vho were diligent in 
exacting this promise from clerics in their ordination 3 
although t.hey did not do so from a necessity of hnv, but 
only by reason of its beco1l1ingness, since they certainly 
could dispense in this nlatter for reasonable cause and 
lawfully ordain a n1arried man \vho \vould not promise 
chastity or separation froll1 his \vife, did so, if there was 
a scarcity of clerics or if his ordination \vas considered 
to be of importance to the ChUfÚh, by reason of his 
eminent endow1l1ents of nature, of learning, or of moral 
virtue. It appears, therefore, that both the Eastern and 
the vVestern Church lllOst highly c0111mended. the con- 
tinence of clerics; but \vith this difference, that in the 
\tVestern Church it was of necessity and obligation. A 
variety of practice so great and so ancient as that \vhich 
obtained in the Eastern Church is sufficient to she\v that 
the precept was not apostolic. Those Fathers who either 
àeplore or blan1e remissness in the observance of conti
 
nence by cleric
, do not allege violation of an apostolic 
precept, but allege violation of eustonl or of some eccle- 

iastical canon, or argue simply from \vhat is fitting and 
heeoD1ing. 
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XVI.-rrHE OBLIGATION TO OBSERYE CHASTITY BY WHICH 
DEACONS AND SUB-DEACONS ARE BOUND; AND ITS 
ANTIQUITY. 


.l\. deacon also, if uIllnarried when ordained, is bound 
to perpetual celibacy; and, if already n1arried, is bound 
to perpetual continence. Both obligations are n10st 
ancient, although the first ,vas the rnore universal, the 
Inore ancient, and the more iU1111utable. 
rrhe continence of sub-deacons is also n10st ancient, 
and a sub-deacon ,vas always in the J.Jatin Ohurch for- 
bidden to n1arry; and Pope Leo, writing to a Greek 
bishop, and referring to the continence of sub-deacons 
who ,vere already n1arried ,vhen ordained, although he 
does not j rn pose this on the 'v hole East by ,va y of pre- 
cept and general obligation, declares the Roman cu
tom. 


XVII.-DoES THE OBLIGATION OF CLERICS IN SACRED 
ORDERS TO OBSERVE CHASTITY ARISE FRO!\1 VO'V, OR 
SOLELY FROM ECCLESIASTICAL PRECEPT? 


The intention of the Church is that he ,vho voluntarily 
recei ves sacred orders should make a vow of chastity, and 
she obljges him to this, as she has the right to do. She 
imposes this burden not absolutely, but under condition 
or voluntary convention. This is just, and therefore 
obliges, either frolll obedience or of justice, him who 
receives sacred orders to the fulfilment of the condition 
under ,vhich he ,vas admitted to them. She lnight by 
Ineans of a law oblige hilll to observe chastity \vithout 
any prornise of the same on his part, but she ,vilIs rather 
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to impose this obligation through the intervention of a 
Vo\V, and to oblige the person to the fulfilment of this 
vow, in order that the obligation should be at once more 
sacred and more Ï1nmutable. If the obligation \vere only 
of precept of the Church, it might more easily be dis- 
pensed, and its dispensation without cause ,vould be 
valid, although unlawful; but, a vow intervening, its dis- 
pensation is more difficult, and ,vithout cause is not valid. 
This vow, although it is not made explicitly by him 
who is ordained, is nevertheless nlade implicitly. 
In the beginning, \vhen the custorn ,vas first intro- 
duced and had not yet been received by way of la\v, it 
was necessary that he \vho was to be adlTIitted to the 
first sacred order should be asked ,vhether it was hi
 
\vill to observe chastity, and informed that otherwise he 
\vould not be adrnitted; and then his consent was a suffi- 
ciently Inanifest making of a VO\v. '-fhere is made now-a- 
days much the sanle admonition before the ordination of 
a sub-deacon, and the voluntary reception of that order 
is therefore the taking of a vow, although in the adnloni- 
tion itself there is no express nlention of a promise or 
vo,v. After the law has once been sufficiently estab- 
lished and known, it is itself an admonition to all \vho 
receive sacred orders of the condition and burden sub- 
ject to which they are adrnitted; and therefore, in this 
that they ,vill to be ordained in accordance with the 
la\vs of the Church, they make a sufficient inlplicit VO\V, 
even if there is no express act of promise. A solemn 
Vo\V of religion is sometimes made implicitly by tacit 
profession, * and so a VO\V of order rnay be nlade in a 


* See note on page 208. 
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similar \vay. 'Vere it other\vise, all \vouId sin who diù 
not expressly make a VO\V of chastity; and, \vere they 
bound to do so, it n1ust not only be internally conceived, 
but externally expressed, since the Church do
s not pre- 
scribe acts ,vhich are merely internal; and since it is a 
solernn VO\V, it should be made publicly and in the hands 
of a prelate, which is not done. Voluntary reception, 
therefore, of sacred orders according to the la\vs of the 
Church, is reckoned a sufficient making and solelnnising 
of a. VO\V of chastity. 


If a person receives sacred orders \vith an express con- 
trary ,viII, and \vith the intention not to promise, he sins 
grievously, but he does not make a vo,v of chastity, 
although he rernains ordained. He sins because his 
intention is contrary to an ordinance of the Church, and 
contrary to the covenant entered into by hin1 \vith her. 
The sin has the malice at once of disobedience, of injus- 
tice, of in fi deli ty, and of sacrilege; and the sacrilege i
 
both of olnission (the VO\V not being made at that tinle 
and in that state in \vhich it is prescrib("\d as n
cessary 
in virtue of religion), and of commission, the sacran1ent 
being receivetl unworthily and \vithout that disposition, 
the profession of chastity, which is required by the 
Church. It is a sin of disobedience as it is the trans- 
gression of a precept; and of infidelity a
 it is a n10st 
grievous lie, and a lie pernicious to the Church; and of 
injustice as contrary to the covenant or convention 
entered into with the Church. Hence arises an obliga- 
tion of restitution. for a person so ordained relnains 
. 
 
bound to changp. his intention and to make a vow of 
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chastity. l'he obligatioll under ,vhich he lay at the tinle 
of his ordination is not extinguished by its transgression, 
but perpetually and increasingly obliges, for the vow 
does not exist for the sake of the ordination as it is a 
transient act, but by reason of the order and perlnanent 
state ,vhich the ordination constitutes. 
A person so ordained, although he has not made a 
vow of chastity, is nevertheless disabled for validly con- 
t.racting nlatrilllony. The impediment in this case 
arises proximately from the institution and will of the 
Ch urch, since neither order by itself, nor a vow by itself, 
would so disable a person. The Church nlight disable 
apart from the VO\V, although her intention and \vill is 
to disable by means of a vo,v ,vhich is solen1nised by 
sacred ordination. But, as she does not judge of the 
hidden, and as no Ulan ought to gain by Ineans of his 
fraud, she has ordained that this itnpediment should not 
essentially depend on a true Vü\V, and that a VO\V which 
is presumed and due should suffice to constitute it. 


X'TIII. - IN WHAT 'VAYS CAN A PERSON OIlDAINED 
BEFORE ßIATUI
10
Y SIN AGAIl\ST HIS VOW OF CHAS- 
TITY? AXD 'VHAT PENALTIEß DOES HE I
CUR ? 


'The first effect of this VO\V' is to render the persún 
who makes it incapable of 111atrimony. 'l'his is certain, 
and of faith, for the ecclef;iastical laws concerning it are 
express. 
vVhen this vow began to be solenln, that is, to have 
the effect of invalidating subsequent matrimony, cannot 
w'i tll certainty be detern1Îned. The first express de- 
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claration of it is in a decree of Innocent II., but nearly 
all authors agree in regarding it as inuch nlore ancient. 
A cleric in sacred orders \vho attempts to contract 
matrinlony comrnits a nlost grievous sacrilege, and is 
rightly, therefore, severely punished by the Church. 
The first penalty is that of the greater excomnlunica- 
tion; the second, privation of benefices; the third is 
irregularity. This VO\V of chastity obliges also, and by 
its own special bond, as it is an obligation of religion, 
violation of ,vhich entails sacrilege-to observe per- 
petual and entire cont.inence fronl all acts even other- 
wise forbidden by the la,v of nature. It is not only a 
VO\v not to ll1arry, but it is sÜnply and absolutely a 
Vo\V of continence or chastity, \vhich obliges to abstain 
not only fi-.01TI nlatrimony but fl
Oln every act and drsire 
,vhich is libidinous and contrary to chastity. 


X] X.-l'u WHAT IS A CLEHIC BOUND WHO, BEING ALREADY 
)IARIUED, IS PRO:à-IOTED TO SACRED ORDERS DUllING 
THI
 LIF.ETI)IE OF HIS \VIFE? AND I
 \VHAT \VA Y 
CAN HE SIN? 


In order that a nlarried person may be lawfully 
ordained, it is necessary, in the first place, that he 
should not have contracted the irregularity of biganlY, 
or second marriage; and, secondly, that he should be 
ordained \vith consent of his \vife, since justice to her 
demands this. 
rrhere are t\VO Cà
es of exception in which one n1ay, 
against the ,viII of one's ,vife, be la\vfully ordained. 
rrhe first is when by law, and by the authority of the 
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ecclesiastical judge, there has been luade a perpetual 
divorce quoad thorrlrrn, as in the case of the adultery of 
the \vife; when it is la\vful for the husband, against her 
will, to take solemn Vo\VS in religion, and, therefore, also 
to take t.he solemn vow of order, for by this vow no 
injury is done to her, and the VO\V can in every \vay be 
observed; since, by reason of her sin, by which she 
forfeited her conjugal rights, there is no longer any 
obligation on his part 1'Oedde71di debitu1n conJugale. 
'1'he second case is \v hen t.he marriage has not yet 
been consulllnUtted, and the husband takes orders that 
he may enter religion. In this case he ,vill be bound 
after his ordination not only to enter religion, but to 
nlake profession therein. By reason of the obligations 
attached to his matrimonial contract, he cannot in any 
other way satisfy his VO\V and the obligation of the state 
on \vhich he has entered by ordination. 
One cannot be ht\vfully ordained ,
tith an intention of 
preserving the bond of rnatrÏ1nonÙt1n 1'Oat1.nn; for if this is 
done \vith an intention of consu111111ating the nlarriage it 
is contrary to the Vo\V of chastity; and if it is done with 
an intention not to conSUllllTIate it, it i
 contrary to jus- 
tice, as defrauding the other spouse of her rights. Hence 
the matrinlony must be dissolved. It is 1110rally ne- 
cessary that its dissolution should precede ordination, 
\vhich dissolution is effected by religious profession, for 
if ordination precedes dissolution of the marriage, there 
relnains the peril of some impediment to profession, or 
of change of ll1ind and consUffilllation of the lnatri- 
lllony, and so not only of a violation of the vow., but 
also of a perpetual disability for the exercise of the 
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offices attached to sacred orders, and for the observance 
of chastity in its integrity. 
Besides the consent of the \vife to the ordination of 
the husband, it is necessary that she also should profess 
continence. 


vVhen a lllarried n1an is la\vfully ordained, be is 
bound by his VO\V of chastity in the same way, and it 
has the sanl e effects, as if he had been ordained before 
marriage. He is by his ordination disabled for lnatri- 
mony, for although during the lifetin1e of his ,vife he 
,vould in any ca.se Lave been unable to marry another, 
yet by his ordination he is disabled tì'Olll doing this by 
a second title. Because of this second disabilitv, more- 
01 
over, he cannot, even after the death of his \vife, 111arry 
another. Even if his first TIlarriage was only 1
Clt1tJn et 
non consUl1
1natuln, contracted but not cousunl1nated, and 
its bond ,vas dissolved by the profession of his \vife in 
an approved Order, yet in virtue uf this disability of his 
ordination he could Hot validly contract ll1atriulony. 
He is bound also to entire continence even ad negan- 
d1.un debitu1n, Quant'Untvi
 'll.J:or lJetat. rrhe reason is 
because there is nothing to hinder the perfect obligation 
of the VO\V, since it was la,vfully Iuade and the \vife 
renounced her right, \vhich renunciation the husband 
accepted and confirnled by VO\V, and this also the 
Church approved and rendered irrevocable by its pro- 
hibition. 
If the bond of r;ncä1"ÙnOnÙl1n J"cttzlIn has been loosed 
by the solemn profession of the \vife, the case is the 
saIne as if there had been no n1a
Tiëlge; and, therefore, 
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the sin \vill be the saIne as in the case of any other nun, 
tho circun1stance of the previous nlarriage neither in- 
creasing nor din1inishing it. 
If the bond had not vet been dissolved, the ,vife 
01 
having not yet professed religion, the sin ,vouid be one 
of sacrilege by reason of the husband's vow, and by 
reason also of the \vife's simple vo,v if she had made 
one, but it \yould not lu1.:ve the malice of fornication, 
both being stilllnarried persons. The case is the saIne 
\vith regard to consumnlated 111arriage before ordination; 
\vith this difference that then, eyen although the \vife 
has professed religion, the bond of the nlatrilTIOny 
al ways renlains entire, and so sin has not the lllalice of 
inten1perance, although it has a greater n1alice of sac- 
rilege Froin the circumstance of both persons being 
special1y espoused and consecrated to God. 
He \vho has been ordained unla,vfl111y, and without 
consent of his ,vife, although he sinned grievously in 
so receiving sacred order
, is, nevertheless, bound to 
obser\"e entire continence, ,,,,ith the single exception rrecl- 
dendi debitu?11 1txori jJetenti; for she cannot, \Jvithout her 
own consent or fault, be deprived of her right. A 
person so ordained remains suspended or, rather, irregu- 
lar, both in punishnlent of his sin, and because of what 
is becoming to the sacred ministry. 
Even if a "vife expressly consents to her husband's 
ordination, but does not do so by religious profession, 
or by a vow of chastity, she is not bound afterwards 
to observe continence, nor can she be con1pelled to do 
so; and if she recalls her hu
band, he Iliay and ought to 
be restored to her. l'he Lateran Council, under Alex- 
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ander II L, declares that she should be adll1onished, and 
urgently exhorted to enter religion, and pron1ise to 
observe chastity; but this is by \vay of counsel and 
adnlonition, and 11ot. of necessity. 


XX.-CAN THE VO'V OF SACUED ORDER BE DISPEKSEn 
 


r.rhe solen1n VO\v of continence annexed to sacred 
order can be dispensed by the Church, since the inl- 
pedinlent \vhich it creates springs fro1n the institution 
of the Church; and that, even although it be apostolic, 
the Church can, by her suprelne power, ,vhich resides ill 
the Supreme Pontiff, dispense. 
She can dispense by pern1itting a person to be ordained 
,vithout vowing chastity, and consequently \vithout con- 
tracting the impedÍ1nent to 111atrinlony. 
She can also dispense a person ordained in accordance 
with the ordinary law., and \vho has therefore made a 
solenln VO\V, and is disabled in consequence frotH nlatri- 
lTIOny, so that he nlay both cont,ract and use it. 
A cleric in sacred orders, dispensed ,vithout cause, luay 
validly contract 11latrimony, t,he inlpediment thereto 
having been removed; and consequently he 111ay la\v- 
fully and he ought f)"ccldcre Jcbitu1n cOIlJugale, like any 
other nlarrieù man ,vho is bound by a sinlple vow oj' 
chastity; hut he cannot lJetere debitu11
, because since 
the dispensation \vas not valid as regards his VOU', the 
vo,v always obliges to that \vhich a nlarried nlan can 
observe \vithout injury to his ,vife. 
rhe reason i5, 
because even if the dispensation is \vithout legitin1ah-"' 
cause, and the \\'hole dispensation is unjust, it does not 
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follow that the 'lchole dispensation is invalid. As re- 
gards taking a\vay the obligation, \vhich is intrinsically 
begottën in virtue of the Vo\V and from the nature uf 
a VO\V, the dispensation is invalid; but as regards 
removal of the in1pedilnent 
ul)er(tdcled by ecclesiastical 
law, it is valid. 
In the first case of dispensation antecedent to ordina- 
tion, the Church can certainìy dispense so that the cleric 
should have the use of nlarriage and the use of sacred 
order at the same tin1e. This the Roman Church 
tolerates in the Greeks. There should, ho\vever, be for 
this, in particular cases, a reasonable cause of dispensa- 
tion; and as a rule, no necessity can arise \vhich \vould 
not be sufficiently nlet by granting the l.lse of matrirnony 
and denying the use of sacred orders. 
In the case of a cleric already in sacred orders, a special 
necessity may arise \vhich renders it expedient that mar- 
riage and the use of n1arriage should be granted to him; 
but this same necessity should be considered as an impedi- 
ll1ent accidentally arising to the lawful use of his orders. 
When, therefore, the Pope dispenses a cleric in s
lcred 
orders froln the la\v of continence, he thereby separates 
hin1 frOlTI the use of his orders; and this, even if not ex- 
pressed in the concession, is to be understood, for, accord- 
ing to the COInmon la,v, he ","ho has the use ofmatrilllony, 
even only ad 1
eddendllJn deuitltn
, is thereby suspended 
froIll the exercise of orders. 
It is not al\vays necessary that there should be the 
pu blic cause of the COln nlon good to render such a dis- 
pensation just; a private cause \vill suffice, supposing it 
to be grave, and n10rally sufficient to counterbalance the 
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advantage of chastity and to con1pensate for the dis- 
paragement arising to the sacred orders; and for this 
last reason a graver cause is required for dispensa- 
tion of this Vo\V than for dispensing a simple VO\V of 
chastity. 


XXI.-Ho,y AXCIENT IS THE SOLE
INITY OF A VOW OF 
RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 'VHICH DESTROYS SUBSEQUENT 

IATRIl\IONY ? 


In order to the solelnnity of a religious vow of chastity 
two t,hings are required. 'rhe first is that it should be 
absolute and perpetual, and this of the intention both of 
him \vho n1akes it and of him \vho accepts it; \vhile the 
other is that it should disable a person for 111atrimony, 
and destroy not only ll1atrin1ony to be contracted, but 
also matrimony already contracted, but not yet consunl- 
mated. This the solen1nity of a religious VO\V adds 
over and above the solelnnity of the VO\V of continence 
\v hich is annexed to sacred orders. The latter, although 
it disables for contracting Inatrinlony, does not however 
destroy matrinlony already contracted but not COnSU111- 
n1ated. 
It is certain and of faith that a solemn VO\V of chastity 
nlade in an approved reljgious Order renders a perSOll 
incapable of subsequent n1atrinlony. It is also certain 
that from the time of Innocent II. this has been con- 
stantly held in the Church, for in the Council of ROBle 
he decreed that such persons should be separated, and 
his decree had reference ,equally to c]erics in sacred 
orders, and to canons-regular, Inonks, professed lay 
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brothers, and nuns. It cannot be shewn froll1 the nature 
of the religious state that this effect of a YO\V obtained 
before that tin1e; but one cannot believe that the \vhole 
of that long antiquity was lacking in this excellence and 
perfection of chastity, and that the U ni versa.! Church 
\vas ignorant for eleven hundred and forty years of this 
mode of consecrating virginity or continence to God, and 
the words of Innocent seelll to be declarative of what was 
alrpac1y existing, rather than constitutive of a ne\v state 
of things. 


XXII.-A.- SOLE
IN VO'V OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY HAS NO 
PO'VER TO DISSOLVE CONSU.I\I
IATED l\IATRIl\IONY. 


It is certain that a VO\v of chastity, ho\vever 
olelnn, 
and even when it is valid, does not dissolve conSUIn- 
Inated matritnony; and n1uch less when it is invalid, 
\vhich it \vill be ,vhen the religious profession is invalid, 
having been made by one spouse ,vithout leave of the 
other. The reason is because consummated matri111011y" 
bet\veen baptized persons is \vholly indissoluble, and 
this of divine la\v. The Church herself could not cause 
that a VO\V validly lnade by one spouse ,vith consent of 
t.he othAr should dissolve the bond of consunl111ated 
matrimony, for this \vould be intrinsically contrary to 
the natural law, and specially contrary, under the law of 
grace, to t.he perfect significance of the sacrarnent of 
rnatrirnony; and therefore Christ neither instituted, nor 
pern1itted, nor granted po\ver for the dissolution of such 
nlarriages by Ineans of religion. 
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XXIII.-HAs A SOLEM:N VO'V OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 
FOl
CE TO DISSOLVE :MATllIMONY CONTHACTED BUT 
NOT YET CONSU
[MATED? 


A solemn vow of religious chastity dissol '{es Inatri- 
1110ny \vhich has not been consummated, and this apart 
from the consent and even against the will of the other 
spouse. This is a truth of faith, defined by the Council 
of Trent. Such a Vo\V leaves the other spouse free to con- 
tract matrinlony, which is a certain sign that the bond of 
the previous nlatrimony is dissolved. Under the Gospel 
la\v a second marriage cannot be valid, even as regards its 
bond, during the continuance of the first, and it is not 
Ja\vfnl to christian tnen to have two ,vives at the saIne 
tinle, and much less is it la\vful for one woman to have 
t\VO husbands at once, for this was never lawful either 
under the written law or under the law of nature. 
A soleInn vow of religious chastity has the effect of 
dissolving nlatrimony contracted but not consul11mated; 
and this fron1 the institution of the Church, to \vhich 
Christ gave po\ver to institute a state of perfection \vhich 
the faithful might profess even after contracting nlatri- 
nlony, but before its consulllmation. 


XXIV.-AT 'VHAT T[
IE DID A SOLEThIN VO'V OF RELI- 
GIOUS CHASTITY BEGIN TO HAYE THIS EFFECT OF 
DISSOLVIXG 
IATRI
IONY CONTRACTED BUT NOT CON- 
SU1Il\lA TED? 


A solemn vow of religious chastity has had this effect 
at least from the tinle of Pope Eusebius, \vhose decree 
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is the earliest that \ve find on the subject; but fro1n the 
wording of it it ,vould appear not that he nlade this law, 
but that he defined it from a more ancient law. 
The reason \v hy this effect does not belong to that YO\V 
\vhich is included in sacred order is not defect of pOlcerr, 
but defect of 'will on the part of the Church. 
'he 
Church has reason in so acting, in the first place, because 
,vedlock and religious profession are of their nature at 
variance \vith each other; not so \vedlock and sacred 
order. 'Vedlock and religious profession are Inutually 
subversive of each other, not as regards the bond and 
obligations of each, but as regards their acts and the 
nlanner of life \v hich the bond of each requires. Reli- 
gious profession den1ands perfect renunciation of the 
\vorld, and abnegation of one's o\vn ,viII, of one's 
body, and of all things else; \vhile wedlock, on the 
contrary, delnands a secular life. Looking to this COll- 
trariety between those t\VO bonds, and the Inanner of 
life \v hich each of the nature of the case entails, it \vas 
fitting that, as far as possible, the bonds thelnselves 
should not co-exist, especially \vithout the consent or 
against the will or to the injury of the other party. 
The clericate, on the contrary, does not of itself delnand 
renunciation of the world; and so neither the obligation 
of the office nor its exercise is of its nature subversive 
of \vedlock and its use, but is so only froll1 the ordinance 
of the Church. This is true, not only of the priesthood 
and of the orders below it, but also of the episcopate, 
since, although it is a nlore perfect state, it neverthelesR 
does not of itself oblige to acts of the counsels. 
Moreover, the religious state is tIle state of "perfec- 
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tion to be acguiT'ed," and therefore requires separation 
fronl the use of matrill10ny and from other secular acts, 
and po\ver to profess it is granted to all ,vho have not 
consummated their matrin10ny, even although they are 
actually bound by its bond. This power could not be 
freely granted to one spouse independently of the other, 
\vithout injury to that other, except by dissolution of 
the bond; for other\vise he "vouid relnain ahvays bound 
and compelled to observe perpetual continence. 
Sacred order, on the other hand, belo\v that of the 
episcopate, does not constitute a n1an in the state of 
perfection nor in the \vay thereto, and therefore, although 
froln reverence for the sacred n1inistry it is expedient 
that a person once ordained should not pass to ,vedlock, 
it is nevertheless not expedient that by reason of ordina- 
tion, \vhich does not of itself require tIle profession of 
perfection, the bond of matrimony \vhich has beell already 
contracted should b3 dissolved. 
The episcopate, although it is a state of "perfection 
acquÙ"cd and to be exefrcised," yet does not of itself 
include means efficacious for the acquiring of perfection, 
and therefore it is not given to it to dissolve IJnatTi- 
rnonz'um 1"atu1Yi; the end of this privilege being to leave 
a man free to profess the way of "perfection to be 
acquired." 
Finally, religious profession is a civil or spiritual 
death, and therefore to it it is given to dissolve the bond 
of matrirnony so long as that bond remains n1erely 
spiritual; for, if it is consummated, the bond is in a 
manner also carnal, and is not dissolyec1 save by the 
VOL. 1. 2 C 
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natural death of the body. In ordination and in episco- 
pal consecration there is no civil death, for there is no 
renunciation of one's own will or of temporal goods, and 
therefore neither dissolves the bond of matrimony. 


XXV.- 'VITHIN 'VHAT TI::\IE IS A SPOUSE BOUND TO 
ENTRAKCE INTO RELIGION OR TQ CONSU1vIMATION OF 
THE :MATRI1vlONY AFTER IT HAS BEEN CONTRACTED? 


A space of two nlonths is granted to the spouses for 
deliberation, after \vhich each is bound either to con- 
sUlnmation of the matrimony or to entrance into re- 
ligion. Farther delay may be injurious to the other 
spouse as depriving him of \vhat is his due, but so long 
as there has been no consummation, it cannot so hinder 
a solemn vow that, if made, it should not be valid and 
dissolve the previous matrinlony. 
Profession by both spouses equally dissolves the bond 
of matrinlony, for profession by either suffices, and the 
one profession does not hinder the effect of the other. 
No intention on the part of the spouses ,vho make pro- 
fession, and at t,he same time do not ,vish to dissolve 
the bond of l11atrimony, ,vill avail to hinàer its dissolu- 
tion, since this depends not on their ,vill, but on the la\v' 
which effects it. 
If one of the spouses makes a vow of chastity on the 
profession of the other, and afterwards contracts lnatri- 
mony, the matrimony is valid, since a simple vow does 
not destroy it, and the previous matrimony, having been 
dissolved, does not hinder it; although he \vho so COll- 
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tracts sins unless he has first obtained dispensation of 
his yow. 
If both spouses Inake profession, and one of them 
afterwards obtains dispensation of his solen1n vo\v of 
chastity, he can validly and la\vflllly contract matrimony 
with another person, there being nothing to hinder hinl ; 
both bonds, that of n1atrimony and that of profession' 
having been dissolved, the one by subsequent profession, 
and the other by dispensation. 
For the same reason, if both spouses, after Inaking 
solemn religious profession, were to obtain dispensation 
of their vows, they could not afterwards cohabit \vithout 
again contracting matrimony; and either of them could, 
if he \villed, contract lllatrimony with another person. 
N or is there any difficulty with regard to a second 
matrimony bet\veen the sallIe persons, ,vhen the civil 
death of either or both by profession has intervened, and 
\vhen there is, as it were, a resuscitation therefro111 by 
means of dispensation; for, if even consumn1ated matri- 
mony \vere dissolved by natural death, and the party or 
parties were raised again frorn the dead, they could again 
contract matrimony, but they could not cohabit \vithout 
a fresh Inatrirnonial contract. 


XX'
I. - OAK A SOLEl\fN VO"
 OF RELIGIOUS CHASTITY 
BE DISPE
SED? 


The Supren1e Pontiff can dispense from religious pro- 
fession, and cause a professed religious to become not a 
religious, and entirely take away his solenln vow of 
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chastity. This latter consequence follo\vs necessarily on 
ren10val of the bond of profession, 'v hen dispensation is 
made simply and ,vithout imposition of any burden. 
The vo,v ,vas not made save as annexed to the religious 
profession and state, and so, when that state and the 
bond of profesRion ,vere done a\vay "\vith, the VO\V fol- 
lo\ved. The profession being taken a\vay, there is taken 
a\vay the solelnnity of the YO\V, both because the ,vhole 
solernnity of the VO\V ,vas by reason of the profession, 
and because, the bond of profession being destroyed, the 
person relnains no longer under the dOlninion of reli- 
gion, but is master of himself and consequently capable 
of Inatrimony. The solenlnity of the vow being taken 
a\vay, there is taken away the VO\V itself, because, of the 
intention of him \vho made it, it was not made except 
as a solemn VO\V, and in, as it \vere, confirmation of his 
Jelivery of himself. This delivery being annulled, the 
YO'W vanishes. 


The Pontiff can dispense a solemn VO\V of chastity 
,vithout dispensing fron1 the religious state and profes- 
SIon. The Pope can dispense a simple vow of entire 
chastity as regards one act thereof \vithout dispensing 
as regards the others, or, \v hich comes to the saIne thing, 
by commuting absolute chastity into conjugal chastity. 
He can by such dispensation permit, if he so \vills, not 
all and every ,vedlock, but only the first nlatrin10ny, so 
that in virtue of his yO\V he 'v ho made it could not on 
the death of his \vife contract a second marriage. 
A solemn Vo\V of chastity cannot indeed be dispensed 
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as regards its observance so as to contract matrin10ny, 
\vithout in some \vay changing or diminishing the in- 
tegrity of that vo\v and of the religious state, either per- 
petually or for a time; but it can be dispen
ed as regards 
its observance \vithout taking a\vay \vholly or sub- 
stantially the bond of the Vo\V, or ,vithout absolutely 
destroying the religious state and the VO\V of conti- 
nence \vhich it includes. 
The state of religion and the bond of n1atrimony can 
co-exist in the same person, as they do in those ,vho 
after consumnlated matrimony profess religion of n1utual 
consent, for these are absolutely and perfect1y religious 
persons, although the bond of matrimony bet\veen them 
renlains in its integrity. Although, as a rule, such 
persons cannot ht\vfully return to the use of matrimony, 
yet in sonle cases one spouse may be compelled to return 
at the petition of the other, and he does not therefore 
absolutely relinquish the religious state, but is hindered 
for a time from a certain observance of that state. So 
also by dispensation of the Supreme Pontiff, it may be 
ht\vful to a person in \vhom the religious state still 
remains, to contract and conSUlnmate ma.trimony; al- 
though by the lirnitation of the dispensation he nla)' be 
hound, so far as he is hin1self concerned, to observe 
chastity and, if his ,vife should die, he \vill be unable 
either lawfully or validly to contract a second matrill1ony. 
He \vill be bound, rnoreover, to all religious observances 
\vhich are not directly inconlpatible \vith the use of 
matrimony. 
Dispensation might also he granted validly and ht\v- 
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fully to merely contract n1atrimony \vithout leave to 
consummate it; and cases may be conceived in \vhich for 
this there should be grave cause, as, for instance, the 
Jegitin1isation of children, or the reparation of the honour 
of some Woman of an illustrious house, which might by 
this means be effected. 
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has given a contribution so noble to our standard Catholic litera- 
ture. "-Free1na1
. 


0 15 0 
0 9 0 
o 15 n 
0 6 6 


* * * Other Volumes in Preparation. 
Vol. 1. The Ministry of St. John Baptist. 
Vol. 2. The Preaching of the Beatitudes. 
Vol. 3. The Sermon. on the 1\'Iount (to the end of the 
Lord' 8 P1'a ye1.). 
Vol. 4. The Sermon on the Mount (concluded). 
Vol. 5. The Training of the Apostles (Part I.) 
Vol. 6. The Training of the Apostles (Part II.) 
The Sermon on the Mount. Three vols. (the second, 
third, and fourth vols. of the above bound up sepa- 
rately, for convenience of purchasers). Quarterly 
Series 0]5 0 
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COLERIDGE, REV. H. J. (S.J.)-contin1led. 
Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Vol. I. (Quarterly 
Series) . æo 7 6 


" Father Coleridge states that he is anxious to enlarge the know- 
ledge of St. Teresa among English readers, as well on other ground!", 
as because a large number of English Catholic ladies in the days of 
persecution found a home in the communities of her Ordm" abroad, 
established by their own countrywomen. He has made much use 
of the labours of Mr. David Lewis, whose translation of the Life of 
st. Teresa of J esu. written by herself, was puòlished eleven years 
ago. "-1'ablct. . 


Prisoners of the King, a Book of Thoughts on the 
Doctrine of Purgatory. New edition 0 3 6 
The Return of the King, Discourses on the Latter 
Days. (Quarterly Series) 0 7 6 
"No one can read this book without having the horizon of his 
mind widened, and his sense deepened of the meaning to' be at- 
tached to the words of our Lord. describing the last days of our 
vresent wol"ld." -Catholic Ti1j
e8. 


The 'V orks and 'V ords of our Saviour, gathered from 
the Four Gospels. Cloth 
"No English work that we know of is better calculated to beget 
in the mind a love of the Gospels, and a relish fOJ! further and 
deeper study of their beauties. "-Dublin Review. 


076 


The Chronicle of St. Anthony of Padua, the" Eldest 
Son of St. :Francis" 
Dialogues of St: Gregory the Great. An old English 
Version 
History of the Sacred Passion. By Palma. Third 
edition. (Quarterly Series) 
Cheaper edition, on thin paper 
'fhe Life of Mary 'Vard. By }'Iary Catherine Elizabeth 
Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. 
Vol. 1. (Quarterly Series) 
"The book, like all of the series of which it is one, ought to have 
considerable popularity in this country. We need hardly say that 
the name of its editor is guarantee of the purity of spirit and 
accuracy of execution marking the volume before us."-Free1Jw,n', 
Journal. 
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The Baptism of the King. Considerations on th6 
Sacred Passion. (Quarterly Series) 0 7 6 
...... 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HISTORY OF 
the Church and the Propqecies of the Apocalypse . 


020 
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DARRAS. 
History of the Church. From the French. A General 
History of the Catholic Church from the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era until the Present Time. 
By M. l'Abbé J. E. Darras. With an Introduction 
and Notes by the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 4 vola. 4to . .e2 8 0 


DEHARBE (S.J.). 
A History of Religion, or the Evidences for the 
Divinity of the Christian Religion, as furnished by 
its History from the Creation of the 'Vorld to 
our own Times. Designed as a Help to Cate- 
chetical Instruction in Schools and Churches. 
Pp. 628 . . 0 14 0 
DUPONT, THE LIFE OF LÉON PAPIN, THE 
Holy Man of Tours; being Vol. VIII. of the 
" Library of Religious Biography," edited by Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. This work is not a Trans- 
lation, but has been composed, after a careful study 
of the Abbé Janvier's full and complete Life of 
the Holy Man, and that of M. Léon Aubineau. 
Cloth 0 6 0 


" It is an original compilation, written in that well-known style 
of devout suggestiveness and literary excellence which charac- 
terise the writer's former volumes of religious biography."-Dublin, 
Re1Jiew. 
"The volume forms a valuable addition to the 'Library of 
Religious Biography,' for which we are already indebted to his 
practised and graceful pen:J-
1I1Ónth. 


FABER, VERY REV. FATHER. 
All for Jesus 
Bethlehem . 
Blessed Sacraments 
Creator and Creature . 
Ethel's Book of the Angels. 
Foot of the Cross 
Growth in Holiness 
Hymns 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects, 2 vola. each 
Poems . 
Precious Blood 

piritual Conferences . 
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FOLEY, HENRY (S.J.) 
Records of the English Province of the Society of 
J esus. Vol. I., Series I. Demy 8vo, 720 pp. net 
Vol. II., Series II., III" IV. Demy 8vo, 622 pp. net 
Vol. III., Series V., VI" VI!., VIII. Demy 8vo, over 
850 pp. . net 
V 01. IV., Series IX., X., XI. Demy 8vo, 750 pp. net 
Vol. V., Series XII. Demy 8vo, nearly 1100 pp" with 
nine Photographs of Martyrs . . net 
Vol. VI., Diary and Pilgrim-Book of the English Col- 
lege, Rome. The Diary from 1579 to 1773, with 
Biographical and Historical Notes. The Pilgrim- 
Book of the ancient English Hospice attached to the 
College from 1580 to 1656, with Historical Notes. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 796 . net 
V 01. VII. Part the First: General Statistics of the Pro- 
vince; and Collectanea, giving Biographical Notices 
of its Members and of many Irish and Scotch Jesuits. 
With 20 Photographs 
 net 
VoJ. VII. Part the Second: Collectanea Completed; 
'Vith Appendices. Catalogues of Assumed and Real 
Names; Annual Letters; Biographies and l\fiscel- 
lane a . net 
,e As a biographical dictionary of English Jesuits, it deserves 3- 
place in every well-selected library, and, as a collection of marvel- 
lous occurrences, persecutions, martyrdoms, and evidences of the 
results of faith, amongst the books of all who belong to the Catholic 
Church. "-Genealogist. 


FRANCIS DE SALES, ST. : THE WORKS OF. 
Translated into the English Language by the Rev. 
H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 1st volume: Letters to 
Persons in the "\V orld. Cloth. 
.e The letters must be read in order to comprehend the charm and 
sweetness of their style."-Tablet. 
I' 'I'he task of translation has been undertaken with a loving and 
I>crupulous care, and is, on the whole, very successfully done."- 
Dublin Review. 
Devout Life. 2d volume: On the Love of God. 
Founded on the rare and practically unknown Eng- 
lish Translation, of which the title-page is as follows: 
A Treatise of the Love of God, written in French by 
B. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, and translated 
into English by Miles Car, Priest of the English 
College of Doway. 1630. (nea'J'Zy ready) 
A work of unquestionable value, ably translated, beautifully 
printed, and of a price so moderate that we hope even the poorest 
will be able to procure a copy. 
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FRANCIS DE SALES, ST.: Works of-continued. 
Manual of Practical Piety . . .to 3 
Spiritual Combat. A new and careful Translation. 
18mo, cloth 
The same, pocket size, cloth 


GALLWEY, REV. PETER (S.J.) 
Precious Pearl of Hope in the 
Iercy of God, The. 
Translated from the Italian. 'Vith Preface by the 
Rev. Father Gallwey. Cloth . 
Ritualism: Lecture I. Introductory 
2. Is the Blessing of Heaven on Ritualism? 
3. f).'l1e Sanctity of the Ritualistic Clergy 
4. Are Ritualists Protestants or Catholics 1 (extra 
size) . 
5. Ritualism and St. Peter's Mission as revealed in 
Holy 'Vrit (double size) 
6. Do Ritualists owe Obedience to their Directors? 
Do the Anglican Clergy hold the Place of Christ 1 
7. Ritualism and the Early Church. The Faith of 
St. Leo the Great 
8. The Faith of the English Church Union, A.D. 
1878; of Clewer, A,D. 1878; of the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431 
9. Anglican Orders. Part 1. . 
10. Anglican Orders. Part II. . 
11. Anglican Orders. Part III. 
12. Anglican Clergy in the Confessional . 
All the above bound in 2 vols. net 


GIBSON, REV. H. 
Catechism Made Easy. Being an Explanation of the 
Christian Doctrine. 2 vola., cloth . 
U Tbiswork must be of priceless worth to anywbo are-engaged in 
:my form of catechetical instruction. It is the best book of the kind 
that we have seen in Ellglish."-Irish MoMMy. 
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HERGENRÖTHER, DR. 
Catholic Church and Christian State. On the Relation 
of the Church to the Civil Power. From the Ger- 
man. 2 vols., paper 1 1 0 
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HUMPHREY, REV. F. 
The Divine Teacher : A Letter to a Friend. 'Vith a 
Preface in Reply to No.3 of the English Church 
Defence Tracts, entitled "Papal Infallibility." 
Fourth edition. ';f0 2 6 
Mary :Magnifying God. 
lay Sermons. Fifth edition. 0 2 6 
Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth 
The Written Word; or, Considerations on the Sacred 
Seri ptures 
:Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine . 


LIGUORI, ST. ALPHONSO. 
New and Improved Translation of the Complete Works 
of Sf. Alphonso, edited by Bishop Coffin :- 
Vol. I. The Christian Virtues, and the Means for 0 b- 
taining them. Cloth elegant '. 
Or separately :- 
1. The Love of our Lord Jesus Christ 
2. Treatise on Prayer. (In the ordina1.yeditwns a 
g'J'eat part of this work is omitted) 

. A Christian's Rule of Life 
V 01. II. The Mysteries of the Faith-The Incarnation; 
containing Meditations and Devotions on the Birth 
and Infancy of Jesus Christ, &c., suited for Advent 
and Christmas . 
Cheap edition 
Vol. III. The 
Iysteries of the Faith -The Blessed 
Sacrament 
Cheap edition 
V 01. IV. Eternal Truths-Preparation: for Death 
Cheap edition 
V 01. V. Treatises on the Passion, containing "Jesus 
hath loved us," &c. . 
Cheap edition 
V 01. VI. Glories of ltlary. New edition 
'Vith Frontispiece, cloth 
Also in better bindings. 
MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL. 
Blessed Sacrament the Centre of Immutable Truth. 
A new and revised edition. Cloth 
Confidence in God. Third edition 
England and Christendom . 
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MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL-continued. 
Eternal Priesthood. Cloth. Second edition . ÆO 5 0 
"This beautiful little treatise on' the nature and duties of the 
priesthood is dedicated by His Eminence, in a few simple words, 
· to the priests of the diocese of Westminster, in memory of many 
happy years of united labours in the services of our Divine :Master;' 
and it wOQld be difficult to place in their bands a more appropriate 
or toucbing &ift."-ÞIonth. .. 
" No priest, we venture to say, will read it through, or eveR any 
one of its twenty chapters, witbout feeling the better for having 
I"ead it." - Irish Bcclesiastica
 Record. 


Four Great Evils'of the Daý. Fourth edition. . Paper 
Cloth 
Fourfold Sovereignty of God. Second Edition . 
Cloth 
Glories of the Sacred Hearf. Third Editiðn 
Grounds of Faith. Cloth 
Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ according to St. 
John. 'Vith a Preface by His Eminence 
Independence of the Holy See 
Internal Mission of the Hol'y Ghost. Fourth edition. 
l..ove of Jesus to Penitents. Sixth edition. 
Miscellaneous. 2 vols. 
Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gbspel . 
Petri Privilegium 
Praise, A Sermon on; with an Indulgenced Devotion. 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. V ols. I., II., and 
III. . . each 
Sin and its Consequences. Fifth edition 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Third edition. 
Temporal Power of the Pope. New edition 
True Story of the Vatican Council 
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MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL, Edited by. 
Life of the Curé of Ars. New edition, enlarged 0 4 0 


MORRIS, REV. JOHN (S.J.) 
Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of :Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Demy 8vo 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by thf>m- 
selves. Second Series. 8vo, cloth . 
Third Series . 
The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J. Third edition, 
rewritten and enlarged 
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NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols. 
Apologia pro Vitâ suâ . 
Arians of the Fourth Century, The 
Callista : An Historical Tale. New edition 
Difficulties of Anglicans. Two volumes- 
Vol. T. Twelve Lectures . 
V 01. II. Letters to Dr. Pusey and to the Duke of 
Norfolk 
Discussions and Arguments. 
Doctrine of Justification 
Dream of Gerontius. Seventeenth edition, wrapper . 
Cloth 
Essay on Assent . 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
Essays Critical and Historical. Two volumes, with 
Notes 
Essays on Miracles, Two. 1. Of Scripture. 2. Of 
Ecclesiastical History 
Historical Sketches. Three volumes . 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays 
Loss and Gain 
Occasional Sermons 
Parochial and Plain Sermons. Eight volumes each 
Present Position of Catholics in England. New edition 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day. 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations 
Theological Tracts 
University Sermons 
Verses on Various Occasion3. New edition 
Via Media. Two volumes, with Notes 
Complete set of his 'V orks, half bòund, in 36 vols. net 


NORTHCOTE, VERY REV. J. S. (D.D.) 
Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs: New edition. Re-written and greatly 
enlarged. This work is in three volumes, which 
may at present be had separately- 
V 01. I. History 
II. Christian Art . 
III. Epitaphs of the Catacombs 
The Second and Third V olumee may also be had 
bound together in cloth . 
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NORTHCOTE, VERY VEV. J. S. (D.D.)-confinued. 
Visit to Louise Lateau. 'Vritten in conjunction with 
Dr. Lefebvre of Louvain . . .EO 3 6 
Visit to the Roman Catacombs: Being a popular 
abridgment of the larger work. 0 4 0 


QU ARTERL Y SERIES (Edited by the :I\ianagers 
of the" Month"). J 
N.B.-Those printed in Italics are out of print, but 
'lnay be reprinted. 
Baptism of the King: Considerations on the Sacred 
Passion. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners, The. By 
Benedict Rogacci, of the Society of Jesus. The 
Translation edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Chronicles of St. Antony of Padua, the "Eldest Son 
of St. Francis." Edited by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge, S.J. · 
Colombière, Life of the Vent Claude de la . 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great: an Old English 
Version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. . 
English Carmelite, .An. The Life of Catherine Em.ton, 
Mother Mm'y Xaveria of the Angels, of tlw English 
1'eresian Convent at Antwerp. Collected f1'om her own 
Writings, and other sources, by Father Thomas Hunter, 
S.J. . 0 6 6 
Gracious Life, A (1566-1618); being the Life of 
Madame Acarie (Blessed Mary of the Incarnation), 
of the Reformed Order of our Blessed Lady of 
Mount Carmel. By Emily Bowles. 0 6 0 
Hist.ory of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la 
Palma, of the Society of J eSUB. Translated from 
the Spanish. 'Vith Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S. J. Third edition 
Also, a cheaper edition of the same, on thin paper 
Ierne of .A rmorica: a Tale of tlte Time of Cltlovis. By 
J. C. Bateman . 
Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, in Meditations for 
every Day in the Year. By P. N. Avancino, S.J. 
2 vols. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES-continued 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 
Ii. J. Coleridge, S. J. 2 vols. . 
Cheap edition. 2 vola. in one 
Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Helen Ram. 
'Vith Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Life of Christopher Columbus. By the Rev. A. G. 
Knight, S.J. 
Life of Henrietta d'OsseviUe (in Religion, Mother Ste. 
l\1arie), Foundress of the Institute of the Faithful 
Virgin. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. John 
George M'Leod, S.J. 
Life of :Margaret 
Iostyn (Mother :Margaret of Jesus), 
Religious of the Reformed Order of our Blessed Lady 
of Mount Carmel (1625-1679). By the Very Rev. 
Edmund Bedingfield, Canon of the Collegiate 
Church of St. GOIDar, and Confessor to the English 
Teresians at Lierre. Edited from the Manuscripts 
preserved at Darlington, by the Rev. H. J. Cole. 
ridge, 8.J. . 
Life of our Life: The Harmony of the Gosppl, arranged 
with Jntroductory and Explanatory Chapters, Notes, 
and Indices. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S. J. 
2 vols. 
Life of Pope P.ius the Seventh. By .11Iary H. Allies 
Life of St. Jane Frances FremJot de Chantal. By 
Emily Bowles. 'Vith Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, 'S.J. . Second edition 
Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. Second edition. 
By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. 
Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion of 
St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father 
Boero. 'Vith Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 
S.J. 
Pious Affections towards God and the Saints. Medi- 
tations for every Day in the Year, and for the 
Principal Festivals. From the Latin of the Ven. 
Nicholas Lancicius, S.J. With Preface by George 
Porter, S.J. 
Prisoners of the Temple -,. or, Discrownecl and C1.owned. 
By lrf. O'C. 
1101Tis. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, ß.J. . 
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QU ARTERL Y SERIES-continued. 
Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6 vola. . . each .eO 6 6 
Others in preparation. 
Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. . 'Vith Preface by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Sufferings of the Church in Brittany during the Great 
Uevolution. By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese 
Dominiolls. From Documents.hitherto unpublished. 
By the Rev. Alfred 'Veld, S.J. 
[This volume forms the First Part of the General History 
of the Suppression of the Society.] 
The Return of. the King. Discourses on the Latter 
Days. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S,J. 
Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mary H. Allies 
Thomas of Hereford, Life of St. By Fr. Lestrange 
Life of King Alfred the Great. By A. G. Knight. 
Book I. Early Promise; II. Adversity; III. Pro- 
sperity; IV. Close of Life. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 325 
Life of Mother Mary Teresa Ball. By Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. 'Vith Portrait 
Life and Letters of St. Teresa. VoL 1. By Rev. H. 
J. Coleridge, S,J. 
The Life of J\iary Ward. By ]\;Iary Catherine Eliza- 
beth Chamberø, of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Vol. 1. 
Works and ,V ords of our Saviour gathered from the 
Four Gospels by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Training of the Apostles. 2d voL, being VoL VI. of 
"Public Life of our Lord J eaus Christ." By the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S. J. 
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RA WES, REV. Fr., Edited by. 
The Libra'J'y of the Holy Ghost:- 
V 01. I. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Adorable Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. 'Vith Prayers and Thanksgiv- 
ings for Holy Communion. Red cloth . 0 5 0 
Little Books of the Holy Ghost :- 
Book 1. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Commandments. 
32mo, 233 pp. Cloth gilt 0 2 0 
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RA WES, REV. Fr., Edited by-continued. 
Little Books of the Holy Ghost:- 
Book 2. Little Handbook of the Archconfraternity of 
the Holy Ghost. Fourth edition, 111 pp. . ÆO 1 0 
Gilt 0 1 2 
Book 3. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Lord's Prayer. 
139 pp. 0 1 0 
Cloth gilt 
 0 1 3 
Book 4. The Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. By Car- 
dinal Manning. 213 pp. . Is. 6d. and 0 2 0 


RICHARDS, REV. WALTER J.B. (D.D.) 
Manual of Scripture History. Being an Analysis of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
'V. J. B. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles; In- 
spector of Schools in the Diocese of Westminster. 
Part I., 2 maps. Second edition 
Part II., " 
Part III., " 
" Happy indeed will those children and young persons be wbo 
acquire in their early days the inestimably precious knowledge 
which these books impart."-Tablet. 
" The · :Manuals' we cordially recommend to schools and colleges 
in the preparation of the subject of Scripture History."-.Dublin 
Review. 


RYDER, H. I. D. 
Catholic Controversy: A Reply to Dr. Littledale's 
" Plain Reasons." Fourth edition . 
.. Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, has now furnished 
in a small volume a masterly reply to this assailant from without. 
It will chiefly be useful as an antidote to Dr. Littledale's insidious 
misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine, and will, with God's bless- 
ing, do vast good among::;t those for whom it is intended. The 
lighter charms of a brilliant and graceful style are added to the 
solid merits of this handbook of contemporary controversy."-Irish 

fonthly. 


ULLATHORNE, BISHOP. 
Endowments of :Man, &c. New and revised edition . 
Groundwork of the Christian Yirtues: A Course of 
Lectures . 
" We do not hesitate to say that by the publication of the dis- 
courses Dr. Ullathorne has conferred a bo()n, not only on the 
members of his own communion, but on all serious and thinking 
Englishmen. The treatment of the whole subject is masterly and 
exhaustive."-Live1.pool.Daily Post. 
" A good and great book by a good and great man. This eloquent 
series of almost oracular utterances is a gift to men of all nations, 
all creeds, and all moral systcms."-The British 
fail. 
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